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WELL-DOING. 


& éyaborodw, tx roe Geod corer, 
—Sr. Jonx. 


BY JAMES H. HOADLEY. 


Tuink the good, 
And not the clever; 
Thoughts are seeds 
That grow ; forever 
Bearing richest fruit in life, 
Such slone can make 
The thinker 
Strong to conquer in the strife. 


Love the good, 
And not the clever. 
Noble men ! 
The world can never 
Cease to praise the goud they’ve done. 
They alone the true 
Who gather 
Harvests which their deeds have won. 


Do the good, 
And not the clever, 
Fill thy life 
With true endeavor; 
Strive to be the noblest man. 
Not what others do; 
But rather 
Do the very best you can. 
New YorRK Cirr. 





LEONARD BACON. 
BY PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D. 








New Haven is not the same place with- 
sut Dr. Bacon. He has been the pastor of 
tts oldest church for almost threescore 
years, To all whoin this period have lived 
in that city, to all who have resorted to its 
College aud schools his person and voice 
are familiar. In every public movement he 
has been a recognized leader. Whenever 
a@ good cause needed the advocacy of a 
powerful pen or an eloquent voice, all eyes 
He was the historiog- 
rapher of the town.” He had explored its 
beginnings; he knew more of its past than 
any otherliving man. Heis identified with 
New Haven, like the permanent features of 
the landscape, like the massive twin rocks 
that stand on its border, the elms that shade 
its streets, and the waters of the adjacent 
Sound. 

Yet Dr. Bacon did not seem old. Ais 
intellectual powers were not reduced. His 
vivacity flamed to the last as brilliantly as 
©f yore. He had lost none of his interest 
in the important questions of the hour. 
He bad never stopped on his path to turn 
his face backward, and to turn his back on 
the future. To all who approached him 
his enthusiastic, hopeful, courageous spirit 
was an inspiration to the end. Months 
ago he read Robertson Smith’s lectures on 
the Old Testament, talked of them with 
animation, evidently feeling that the 
problems which they presented must be 
freely and fairly discussed. He left on his 
table an unfinished Essay on Utah and “‘ the 
Mormon Question” in its political relations. 
He was emphatically a man of his time and 
for his time. He would have found it im- 
possible to seclude himself from the stir 
and conflict of the present, to forget the 








Church are now engaged, or to stand as an 
idle spectator, musing on the course of 
buman events. He felt at home on the 
public arena, where matters affecting the 
common weal were submitted to the arbitra- 
ment of debate. He has made innumerable 
speeches in public meetings. He has been. 
a most prolific contributor to the journals. 
The articles which he has written for news- 
papers and reviews, in all these years, gen- 
erally with reference to current topics, are 
numberless. 

Yet, it need not be said that Dr. Bacon 
was a man of the time in no narrow sense. 
He was never superficial. He was not of 
those who are incapable of being interested 
in anything which is not of to-day. His 
horizon was not so limited. He loved to 
trace the present back to its roots in the 
past. He had not only the tact and aecuracy 
of a historical student; he had, also, the 
historical imagination which could repro- 
duce by-gone times in a glowing picture. 
His volume of Discourses on the History 
of New Haven isa contribution to knowl- 
edge which bas stimulated the production 
of other works of a likecharacter. His last 
article in the New Englander isa beautiful 
sketch of society in Connecticut near thé 
end of the last century. There was in 
him such a never-failing spring of mental 
vitality that whatever he read inspired him 
with thoughts that carried him far beyond 
bis author. His understanding was so 
strong and so keen that he quickly grasped 
what was of chief moment in a book or 
periodical. His intellect was not at all 
enfeebled by his habit of discursive reading, 
as may be the case with inferior men; and, 
with all his sympathy with his own gener- 
ation, he was not in the least a radical in 
histemperament. Histoneof feeling was 
conservative. He revered the virtues of 
men and of states of society that have 
passed away. He had nothing of an icon- 
oclast in his patural temper. As a reformer 
he was quite as anxious to build up as to 
pulldown. Inthe slavery controversy he 
was long the ally of the great body who 
hoped that African colonization would 
prove an effective means of emancipation. 
He cordially detested the disunion princi- 
ples and the theological and ‘‘ woman’s 
rights” tenets of the Garrison School; but 
when he saw that the Slave Power was ad- 
vancing, and that slavery was defended by 
the Southern Church as a Christian institu- 
tion, he threw himself with fearless ardor 
into the propagation of anti-slavery doctrine 
and was influential in building up the Re- 
publican Party. Mr. Lincoln assured him 
(as Dr. Bacon himself informed me) that 
it was the reading of his book of Essays on 
Slavery that made him an Abolitionist. 

Dr. Bacon’s rhetorical talents were of a 
very high order; and yet the word ‘‘ rhetor- 
ical” in this connection may be misleading. 
It was nature, more than art, that gave 
him the remarkable power to which I refer. 
To be sure, without wide reading and fa- 
miliarity with good literature he could not 
have become such a master of English ex- 
pression; but with him language wus a 
spontaneous product, it was vitalized by 
thought and feeling. He had no need to 
go in quest of apt phrases. The fires that 
were burning within shot forth light and 
heat, without any artificial blowing of the 
bellows. I have never known his superior 
in the power of strictly extemporaneous 
thought. It was a delight to him, when 





he was at his ease with friends whom he 


knew well, to improvise, if I may use the 


word, on the subjects that happened to 
come up. In an ecclesiastical assembly, 
when roused by atopic that interested him, 
he always manifested this extraordinary 
power of “‘ thinking on his feet.” Some- 
times, especially in conversation, a sugges- 
tion from another that struck his mind he 
would take up and unfold and illustrate 
with his own peculiar felicity; ndt, per- 
haps, because it embodied his own matured 
opinion, but as if by a kind of rhetorical 
instinct, prompting him to present the case 
as it ought to be presented. There were 
occasions when Dr. Bacon was very elo- 
quent. When a monument was placed 
near the Center Church, over the grave 
of Col. Dixwell,..gne of the judges of 
King Charles I, he delivered a dis- 
course on ‘“‘The Opening of an Ancient 
Grave”; and, years later, from @ platform 
raised over the same monument, he delivered 
an address of welcome to Governor Robin- 
son of Kansas. In the last instance, notably, 
sympathy with the historic glory of Puri- 
tanism, suggested by the ashes of the ex- 
fled judge over which he stood, blended 
with a burning indignation at the iniquities 
perpetrated in Kansas, and caused him to 
speak with an eloquence which I have 
uever heard surpassed. ,'Bkese are only 
two instances among mavy which those 
who have long known Dr. Bacon will easi- 
ly recall. In his own pulpit it is hardly re- 
quisite to obeserve that his discourses were 
uniformly solid and instructive. Not un- 
frequently they were spirited as well; 
and sometimes—in particular, on com- 
memorative occasions—they were full 
of fire. But he told me once that 
it was harder for bim to speak without 
notes in his own pulpit than anywhere else. 
He lacked there the stimulus of opposition. 
The topics, although they took a deep hold 
of his convictions, might be not more ap- 
posite for one time than for another, and a 
sense of the propriety and decorum that 
belong to the house of worship, mingled 
with that respect for his congregation 
which grew up in the early years of his 
ministry, when he stood in the place of 
Stuart and Taylor, threw over him in some 
degree an insensible constraint. In truth, 
there were various characteristics of Dr. 
Bacon which it is probable that many of 
his parishioners knew little of or, at any 
rate, never adequately appreciated. I refer 
to the many who saw liitle of him, except 
in the pulpit. His attractiveness as a 
speaker in places where he was at liberty 
to pour out his thoughts at will, and 
illuminate them with flashes of wit, they 
might not fully understand. The charm of 
his conversation when he was with congenial 
minds, the stream of wisdom and wit, the 
stores of apposite anecdote always at his 
command, the humorous i]lustrations from 
favorite authors, as Scott or Dickens, 
which came up unbidden as the talk pur- 
sued its winding way—to all this many 
who only knew him as a preacher were 
strangers. Nevertheless, he was remark- 
ably open and frank. He was never other- 
wise than serious and earnest. Had any 
one who knew him but imperfectly, seen 
him in his most unguarded hours, he 
would have observed nothing to detract in 
the least from the profound respect for his 
character which his pulpit addresses, his 
solemn and reverent prayers, and the sym- 
pathetic and melodious tones in which he 
read the hymns of the Church were 
adapted to inspire. 











Dr. Bacon is distinguished as a polemical 
writer and speaker. He inherited in a large 
measure the old Puritan zeal for making 
things straight in this crooked world, for 
compelling magistrates to rule justly, and 
for beating down the upholders of demor- 
alizing institutions and customs. He was 
naturally fond of controversy in the sense 
that his mental faculties were quickened by 
debate, and he experienced all the delight— 
the gaudia certaminis—which belongs to a 
combatant who bas no occasion to distrust 
his powers; but Dr. Bacon embarked in no 
warfare which he did not fee! to be just. 
The severity of his sarcasm was owing to 
the keenness of his perception. The blade 
which nature fashioned for him had 
a sharp edge. But he was « magnani- 
mous disputant. He was above all petty 
tricks. He disdained sophistry. He 
brought away from his batties no feeling 
of rancor téward his adversaries. He 
cherished no grudges. After a tilt was 
over, it was no fault of his if he did not 
shake hands with his opponent. He had a 
large-minded, catholic spirit toward all 
bodies of Christian people. While cling- 
ing with an unfaltering faith to the essen- 
tial facts and principles of the Gospel, he 
believed in free inquiry and discussion, 
despised pettiness and-warrowness in relig- 
jon, and was able to recognize the same 
essential truth under diverse forms of state- 
ment. One who saw Dr. Bacon in an as- 
sembly where an excited debate was in 
progress, wearing the stern look of a war- 
rior, with his sword-arm uplifted and 
launching his invectives against an obnox- 
ious measure, might imagine that austerity 
and indignation were his prevailing truits. 
In reality, he was one of the kindest and 
most genial of men. His indignation was 
fervid, but there was a deeper well of gen- 
erous and benevolent feeling beneath it. 
‘‘ How Dr. Bacon has mellowed in the last 
twenty years!” is a remark occasionally 
heard. It would certainly be a reproach to 
a good man if the change denoted by this 
phraseology did not occur wi: the ad- 
vance of age. No doubt there was an 
increasing carefulness to avoid expressions 
that might wound sensitive minds. After 
all, however, this apparent growth of ten- 
derness and forbearance was, in the main, 
a manifestation of qualities of heart which 
had ever belonged tohim. Old age does 
not soften the naturally unfeeling. Ripe 
and mellow fruit springs only from good 
seed. 

The most conspicuous moral trait of Dr. 
Bacon was manliness. Manliness consti- 
tuted his ideal of character. It was Chris- 
tian manliness, because Christianity in his 
view was essential to the perfection of 
manhood. A devout man, he was utterly 
free from all the sentimentalities of piety. 
To enthusiasts he might seem too reserved, 
perhaps frigid, in his religious manifesta- 
tions. Not so did heseem tothe thousands 
of invalids at whose bedside he had of- 
fered up prayer to God, or to the multi 
tude of households which he entered to 
bury their dead. But he believed that 
Christianity is for daily use. It is to make 
men upright, faithful, fearless in the per- 
formance of duty. It is not only for the . 
spiritual health and peace of the indi 
vidual; it is for the remolding of society. 
It is the part of a Christian to take the 
aggressive aud carry the Gospel over the 
earth. In the distant continents of Asia, 
in far-off islauds of the sea, wherever an 
American missionary is at work in plant 











































































































THE INDEPENDENT. 











ing Christianity, the name of Dr. Bacon is 
familiar. In the only extended journey 
which he ever took he visited our missions 
in the East. He had the New England 
feeling that religion and education are 
inseparable. Whatever tends to advance 
the intelligence of the community had his 
energetic support. 

He was never idle. Work always 
seemed a pastime for him. Some years 
ago [heard him say that the weeks of his 
summer vacation were harder for him to 
dispose of than any other purt of the year. 
He went on with his labors to the ond. 
The expectation that his remaining time 
was short, and that death might occur at 
any moment, did not lead him to lay down 
his wonted employments. He wrote and 
preached and lectured as usual, doing 
everything cheerfully, making no com- 
plaint of physical weakness. He quietly 
gave up meetings which he was not able to 
attend, was taken in a carriage to the 
Divinity School when he could not walk, 
but evinced in conference with his col- 
leagues and in his instructions in the class- 
room just the same vigor of mind and the 
same liveliness of feeling as of old. He 
communicated to us, last Spring, in a very 
simple way the nature of his malady and 
the uncertainty of the continuance of his 
life. Then his work with us went on with 
no perceptible change in him, except a 
tinge, pathetic, though slight, of added ten- 
derness in his manner. 

When Dr. Bacon became one of the corps 
of theological teachers in Yale Divinity 
School, his younger associates, much as 
they honored him and destred his appoint- 
ment, were not without a degree of appre- 
hension that there might be some want of 
freedom in the presence of his positive 
character and emphatically outspoken 
opinions on all questions which he was 
called to consider. All apprehensions of 
this sort were soon dissipated. We found 
him uniformly gentle and considerate, not 
jn the least disposed to press unduly his 
own ideas upon our acceptance, and help- 
ful and obliging in the highest degree. 
Fertile in new plans, be was, fortunately, 
at the furthest remove from obstinacy in 
insisting on measures which were not 
accepta! le to his colleagues. No instructor 
could exhibit ioward his fellowsa more un- 
selfish spirit. At the same time he equaled, 
if he did not outstrip us all in enthusiasm 
with regard to our common work. In our 
conferences, he brought out of his full 
mind treasures new and old; treasures both 
of fact and of suggestion. As to the stu- 
dents, he was lenient in his judgments, kind- 
ly and yet searching, and eminently wise 
and stimulating, in his criticisms. He nev- 
er manifested to either professors or pupils 
any of the faults which have commonly 
been thought to be characteristic of old 
men. At thebeginning we felt toward him 
a high respect and esteem. More and 
more, without any effort on his part, mere. 
ly by showing himself as he was, he won 
our cordial love. 

The observation has often been made that 
Dr. Bacon might have been and, perhaps, 
ought to have been, a senator in Congress, 
ora great advocate at the bar. It is. true 
that his forensic talents were of a high 
order. Itistrue that he hada statesman- 
like habit of thought. Had he entered on 
the career of a lawyer or of a politician, 
he would have achieved eminent distinc- 
tion. ButI donot concurin the opinion 
that the path which he chose was the less 
desirable one. The moral element was 
supreme in his mental constitution. He 
has discussed the gravest public questions 
ina way to instruct and impress a vast 
number of educated minds, and he has 
done this quite as effectively in his charac- 
ter as a citizen, holding no office and aspir- 
ing to none, as if he had been clad in the 
robes of office. He has been, at the same 
time, a heroic, untiring servant of the 
Church. Hehas represented the interests 
of religion and morality before the Amer- 
ican community with an ability which has 
commanded the respect of the ablest men 
in every walk of life. Official station 
might not have increased his influence. It 
might have furnished occasion for attacks 
on the purity of his motives and the inde- 
pendence of his judgment, which he 
escaped. 

The place filled by Dr. Bacon was in 








some respects unique. In his own province 
he had no superior. None are left to bend 
“The mighty bow that once Ulysses bore.”* 

The great effect of his life remains. Those 
who kvew him best will never cease to 
cherish toward bim the deepest honor 
and affection. 

New Haven, Conn. 





MEMORIAL TO DEAN STANLEY. 





I was present yesterday at a meeting re- 
markable by reason of the place of assem- 
bly, the people assembled, and the man for 
whose honor they had met. The place was 
the old Chapter House of Westminster 
Abbey, where during several generations 
the first Parliaments of England met, from 
the reign of Henry ITI, A. D. 1265. It has 
a groined roof, spreading out like branches, 
resting on one shapely column in the cen- 
ter, like the trunk of the tree. It is octa- 
gonal, one side adjoining the Abbey, the 
reat having large windows, which the Deaa, 
by whose efforts the Chapter House was 
lately restored, desired to fill with colored 
glass, representing progressive scenes in 
English history. The proposed memorial 
is to consist of a marble effigy, close to the 
graves of the late Dean and his wife, and 
of colored windows, to complete the Dean’s 
desire regarding the Chapter House. One 
of these has been bequeathed by the Dean 
himself; another has been promised by the 
Queen. Any residue will be devoted to the 
training house for nurses established by 
Lady Augusta Stanley at Westminster. 

The assembly was memorable on account 
of the illustrious persons included in it, 
and also the variety of classes and opinions 
represented. The present Dean,Dr. Bradley, 
a very intimate friend of the late Dean, pre- 
sided. On his right sat the Prince of 
Wales, looking hale and genial, though 
with premature symptoms of baldness. He, 
of course, represented the Queen. Next 
sat Lord Granville, foreign secretary, in 
the unavoidable absence of Mr. Gladstone, 
representing the government. He is get- 
ting to look the old man; but, as always, 
wore a look of geniality and cheerfulness. 
Then came Mr. Lowell, representing the 
United States, and in feature and man- 
ner combining culture and strength, a 
representative of whose appearance any 
nation might be proud. At his side sat the 
Marquis of Lorne, son of the Duke of 
Agyll and son-in-law of the Queen, lately 
returned from his vice-royaldom of Can- 
ada. On the chairman’s left sat Dr. Tait, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, venerable in 
appearance, grave and thoughtful in ex- 
pression; then the Duke of Westminster, 
the local prince, possessing royal wealth; 
which he uses with generous heart and 
hand; then the Marquis of Salisbury, late 
foreign secretary with the Earl of Beacons- 
field, representing the “ Opposition.” Be- 
hind sat Chief-Justice Coleridge, and Sam- 
uel Morley, hale and genial, just returned 
from New York. In the body of the meet- 
ing were bishops and deans, Canon Farrar, 
etc., with prominent members of non-Con- 
formist churches. Dr. Stoughton, an inti- 
mate friend of Stanley’s, and Dr. Allon, 
representing the Independents, Dr. Rigg, 
the learned Wesleyan, Dr. James Mar- 
tineau, the Unitarian, together with various 
other men, distinguished in politics, 
science, and literature. 

Dean Bradley, who presided, said that 
day was the anniversary of Stanley’s birth, 
sixty-six years ago. He was ‘‘deeply, 
widely, rately loved.” This love extended 
across the Atlantic, whose minister was 
present but whose feelings of affection 
needed no diplomatic formula in regard to 
one endeared, even as to his own country- 
men, to the citizens of that Great Republic. 
The Prince of Wales spoke next, with a 
clear voice and straightforward manner. 
He referred with heartiness to a friendship 
of twenty-two years, to instructions re- 
ceived at Oxford. and especially to the 
charm of the Dean’s companionship in the 
Holy Land. To al] classes he felt alike; 
to rich and poor, high and low. He was 
the friend of ell, The presence of the 
American minister was deeply gratifying, 
appreciated as the Dean was not only in 
England, but by ‘‘the kindred country,” 
to which he had lately paid a visit and 
where he had received so much kindness. 








The Prince had heard from his own lips 
what gratification that visit had given him. 
and how he hoped to repeat it. He added: : 
“My dear mother, the Queen, regarded 
him with the greatest possible respect and 
friendship.” Earl Granville, as foreign 
minister, specially valued the cosmopotiten 
sympathies of Arthur Stanley. He re- 
ferred to ‘the remarkable speech of the 
Prince of Wales, whom he complimented 
on possessing the aceurate memory. >f his 
race, by help of which the incidents of ‘his 
tour with the Dean would be # treasure to 
the end of life. The Dean’s mind was es- 
sentially historical. In art he preferred 
portraits; in architecture, whs*ever illus- 
trated past events, however incongruous 
the style; in music, a hymn of Luther or 
Wesley to the finest harmonies of Mozart 
or Beethoven. Above all, he was distin- 
guished by charity, and his wish to find 
among fellow-Christians points of agree- 
ment, rather than of difference. Mr. Low- 
ell, on rising, was warmly greeted. He re- 
garded that. meeting as an augury of the 
time, certain to come, when every eminent 
man of British race in every land would be 
regarded as the common possession, inher- 
itance and pride of every brauch springing 
from the ancestral stem. At the Dean’s 
funeral, the presence of so many distin- 
guished men was a subject of comment. 
“To me more impressive was the number 
of distinguished men who felt their daily 
lives had lost a consolation and their hearts 
a friend.” Mr. Lowell considered his chief 
characteristic was not so much charity, 
which may savor of superiority; nor tolera- 
tion, for this was apt to make copn- 
cession of what should be simply recog- 
nized as a natural right; but his many- 
sidedness of sympathy. He referred to 
an epitaph in Boston Cemetery to a wife 
and mother, which ended: ‘‘She was 
so pleasant.” No one was a foreigner to 
Stanley, much less any American. He, 
therefore, suggested the monument should 
be international, rather than national. A 
sum of $1,000 had already come through 
his friend, Phillips Brooks, of Boston, and 
he was sure his countrymen generally 
would co-operate in the memorial, with 
whom, Mr. Lowell proceeded, addressing 
the Prince, ‘‘ bonds of sympathy have late- 
ly been drawn more close, and by nothing 
more strikingly than by the sympathy ex- 
pressed by, sir, your Royal Mother in a 
way which touched every heart on the 
other side of the Atlantic and called forth 
repeated expressions of gratitude.” This 
graceful tribute called forth warm demon- 
strations. The venerable Archbishop fol- 
lowed, and spoke of a friendship of forty- 
five years, and how often he had gone to 
the deanery for counsel; and, though the re- 
sult was not always agreement of opinion, 
he was always instructed and lifted 
higher in his views of life. He made 
touching reference to the Dean’s deep affec- 
tion for his mother, who on the first page 
of a Bible given him on his marriage had 
written the text about Isaac taking Rebecca 
and being comforted after his mother’s 
death. ‘‘ The resemblance of his mother, 
the same example of a hallowed social in- 
fluence in his home, which had sustained 
him during her life-time was continued 
under his honored wife.” The Marquis of 
Salisbury said that wherever the Dean 
acted ‘‘controversy stilled its fierceness 
and party lost its bitterness.” He used, 
facetious!y, but with interest, to speak of 
himself as Abbot of Westminster. 

The Marquis of Lorne wished, as a younger 
man, to pay his tribute to an author whose 
books were a charm to school-boys, as well 
as scholars. 

Mr. Samuel Morley, as an eminent manu- 
facturer and Dissenter, spoke feelingly of 
the high esteem felt for the Dean outside 
his own Church and by the working classes, 
in whose welfare he had always taken a 
deep interest. 

Chief Justice Coleridge—whom I last 
heard when, as attorney-general, he demol- 
ished the case of the Tichborne Claimant as 
a fire burns up the prairie in its course, and 
whom I used to hear in the House of Com- 
mons, when his clear, silver-toned voice and 
melodious cadences soon thronged all the 
benches—followed, and, though much older 
in aspect, exhibited the same vigor of mind 
and powerof utterance. He spokeof a life- 
long friendship, and truly said that, though 
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the Dean’s gentleness had been praised, this 
_was not the chief feature of his character. 
“He was gentle to all sufferers, but he had 
‘an eager temperament, resolute opinions, 
and what he felt strongly he expressed 
strongly. He wasa@ keen and ardent oppo- 

tt and controversialist, but, without bit- 
ternessin his controversy or malignity in 
his judgments. He was tolerant because 
he saw how muth truth there was in every 
ereed; how much good and kindliness in 
every Class of mankind. The speaker never 


| knew any one with character so stainless, 


He was intoleratit of anything base or dis- 
honorable; meanness and impurity could 
not live beside him. Something went out 
from that frail but spiritual form which 
withered and for a time destroyed such 
things. His love for his Church was com- 
prehensive. He would have reck- 
oned as real members of it such men as 
Robert Hall, Bunyan, and Baxter. The 
idea of a great National Church that was not 
patiopal and did not take thought ef the 
advancing and deepening thought of the best 
part of the nation, from which a Jarge por- 
tion of the religious life of the nation was 
formally exclided—to him it seemed almost 
impossible that such an institution could 
last very long in an age and country like 
theirs. In the Dean’s opinion, there was no 
alternative between disestablishment and 
thorough nationality. This sentiment was 
warmly received by a large part of the 
audience. Mr. Gardiner, representing the 
artisan class, spoke heartily of the love of 
the hand-workers. Though some of them 
disliked his system and some rejected the 
truths he taught, they all loved aman who 
could see what was good in men and draw 
it out. The meeting closed with the ben- 
ediction by the Archbishop. - 

I have never spent two hours at a public 
meeting with greater satisfaction. It would 
be scarcely possible to draw together such 
a platform for any other purpose. The 
speeches were all pertinent and brief, some 
of them of a very high degree of eloquence. 

I was forcibly reminded of an interesting 
visit I paid to the Abbey, not long ago, in 
company with nearly one hundred citizens 
from the neighborhood of the ‘Lincoln 
Tower.” The Dean Jed usround the Abbey 
and into this very Chapter House, explain- 
ing in his own fascinating way the various 
objects of historic interest. Then he led 
us into the Jerusalem Chamber, where he 
had provided for his guests a solid tea- 
supper. Not a man there but went away 
feeling ‘‘God bless the Dean.” 

Lonpox, ENGLAND, Dec. 14th, 1881. 





COLORED FACTORY HANDS. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 








RicuMmonpD boasts but few charities, Man- 
chester none; but they point to their nu- 
merous tobacco factories, the busy hum of 
their-cotton mills, and the massive wealth 
of their rolling and iron works as illustrat- 
ing every day the fact that daily work is 
the best of all charity. Feeling that it 
would be interesting to take a peep into the 
sources from. which the laboring classes of 
Richmond and Mancbester draw the means 
which gives them such superiority over the 
Negroes of other cities visited by me, I first 
went through some of the tobacco fac- 
tories. 

Most of these factories employ colored 
help alone. I believe the cigarette factory 
is the only exception. In it they employ 
only white labor, because, they say, Ne- 
groes are tov.careless to be trusted with 
work requiring neatness. I found, also, in 
every factory I visited, a white overseer in 
each department, in. order to prevent care- 
less work and sinful waste; for, with few 
exceptions, Negrces are perfectly regard- 
Jess of to-morrow and abundance makes 
them woefully extravagant. 

There are so many processes through 
which the raw tobacco must pass that it 
would be very tedious to follow it mivutely; 
still, a general idea may be given without 
causing weariness, I think. The leaf comes 
from the farmer neatly packed in tierces or 
hogsheads, and is, of course, of different 
grades, the Golden Leaf, of North Carolina, 
for beauty, ranking highest; yet many say 
that the rich brown Virginian Leaf is fully 
equal to it, both in quality and taste. 
Upon this subject I am willing to waive a 





personal decision and take some one else's 
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word. From a Negro sermon I heard, I From the drying-room the leaves go into 


judge, however, that the colored people 
prefer the ‘‘ Golden Leaf.” 


The preacher was describing the Heaven- 
iy Kingdom: * My brethern and my sistern, 
you aiv’t a-gwipe to have to pay no ten 
cents a plug for tobacco there. You kin 
git jist as much pure Golden Leaf as you 
wants, and a little more; and you kin chaw 
and chaw and chaw al! day long, and it 
won’t cost you a cent.” ‘‘ Not a cent!” 
enme exultingly from all parts of the little 
church. And I could not help but think, 
in such case, of the condition of the 
heavenly streets. 


The leaves are taken at once to the strip- 
ping or stemming-room. _ In all these rooms 
I found sitting at low tables from fifty toa 
hundred women and children. In this 
branch men seldom, perhaps never, are em- 
ployed. With rapid, nimble fingers and 
many a merry song and jest, they strip the 
leaf from the central stem, throwing the 
two halves into piles, ready for the sorters, 
and laying aside the stems carefully, to be 
made into snuff. 

These women earn about fifty cents a day, 
but they are as gay as if they were making 
a fortune. Itis very rarely one sees a head- 
handkerchief among them. Their heads are 
generally uncovered, the hair standing out 
in a number of spike-like twists, rolled 
round with bits of twine and old shoe-laces. 
This mode of dressing is adopted in order 
to obtain length. When that has been se- 
cured, the Madonna style is very fashion- 
able among Virginian Negresses, They 
part the hair in the middle, bring it down 
over the ears, and secure it at the back in 
tight little rolls. Those whocan then add 
a switch of jute or horse-hair consider 
further improvement impossible. Those 
who do still wear the ’kerchief, leave a 
plait hanging over each temple and down 
each side of the face. 

It is only in this room one is likely to hear 
the old-time ‘ Spirituals” and ‘‘ Shouts,” 
and not always here, for the Virginian Ne- 
gro is ashamed of these songs in public. 
Yet, such is their influence that it is only 
necessary to begin one, and before the sec- 
ond line is finished every one will be heart- 
ily singing. The following singular ‘‘Spir- 
itual ” I never heard anywhere but in the 
Virginian factories: 

“Oh! He died fur you, an’ he died fur me, 

An’ He died fur de whole roun’ worl’, you see; 


An’ He said he wouldn’t die eny mo’, chillen, 
He said he wouldn’t die eny mo’, 


“CHorvs: Oh! ter hear Jerusalem mournin’, 
Gwine um, um, umph, chillen, umph, 
An’ ter hear dem hebin-bells tol’in’, 
Gwine tang go lay, chillen, tang go lay. 


“De highest tree in Paradise 
De angels call de Tree ob Life; 
An’ he sald he wouldn’t die eny mo’, chillen, 
He said he wouldn’t die eny mo’. 


“ CHORUS: 
“ An’ when you p’rade through de heabenly street, 
Listen fur de soun’ ob my comin’ feet; 
Fur He said He wouldn't die eny mo’, chillen, 
He said He wouldn’t die eny mo’. 
“ CHORUS: 


“Then yer put yer clean white aprin on, 
An’ sot "long-side ob de doo’, 
An’ swing yer palm leaf to and fro, 
An’ shout : He said he Wouldn’t die eny mo,’ 
He said he wouldn’t die eny mo.’ 


“ CHORUS: 


From the strippers-room the tobacco 
goes to the sorters. This branch of the 
business is also entrusted to Negro women, 
who become so expert that they can tell the 
quality of the leaf by touch alone. Afiera 
certaiu amount of drying and dipping into 
various solutions, it goes through the su- 
preme process which makes it palatable to 
the chewer. The leaves are laid on the 
floor, not necessarily a clean floer, and 
then a Negro man, with pants rolled up to 
the knees, walks backward and forward 
upon it. As he does so, he pours upon ita 
solution of loaf sugar, licorice, delicate 
essences, etc., which, to use a darkey’s ex- 
pression, ‘‘ are well stomped in by dese two 
foots.” If, while performing this ‘‘ stomp- 
ing” business, he desires to spit, the leaves 
get the benefit of that juice, also; while 
with his bare feet he kicks them over and 
over and ‘‘stomps” both sides well. The 
mess is then swept up into a pile and ‘after- 
ward strung on poles and dried. 

‘Do the men wash their feet before going 
on the tobacco?” I inquired. 

‘*Well-l— They wash them when they 
come off,” wus the smiling answer. 





the work-rvom, and it is an interesting 
sight to watch the busy hands working up 
into all kinds of pretty designs the partial- 
ly dried and thoroughly sweetened leaves. 
The tight little black twist, known as 
‘Nigger Head,” goes to the West Indies; 
the large twist and the pretty horse-shoe 
shapes are for the California trade. Each 
piece of tobacco is weighed when it is fin- 
ished by the worker; and if it is either 
under or overweight the whole is returned, 
to be manipulated over again. Consequent- 
ly, a careless worker can make but very 
little, as they are paid by the pound, and 
not by the day. 

In these factories almost all of the work 
is done by contract; that is, one man con- 
tracts for so many tables or for a whole de- 
partment, and then hires his own help. 
These contractors make from $25 to $35 a 
week; but they have the reputation of be- 
ing Egyptian taskmasters and a white con- 
tractor is generally preferred to a Negro 
one. 

In these rooms they pride themselves on 
singing by note and ‘‘out of the book.” 
They are very proud of their anthems, 
hymns, and glorias; but when the Negro 
leaves the sweet, natural songs of his race 
his singing is a failure and a weariness. 

From the workers’ room the tobacco is 
again taken toa drying-room, and then it 
is pressed and packed for the market. Ido 
not wish to convey the idea that I have 
fully described the manufacture of tobacco. 
I have but given an outline of the chewing 
processes, and it would require a lengthy 
article to do any justice to the methods 
used in preparing smoking tobacco, cigars, 
and cigarettes, not to mention snuff. 

In order to contrast the colored with the 
white labor, I next visited the cotton mills 
of Manchester, which employ only white 
hands. Many of these were very fair- 
faced, pretty, intelligent-looking girls; but, 
I am sorry to say, the use of snuff among 
them was universal. The Negro women in 
the tobacco factories all used the weed; but 
they invariably tried to conceal the habit 
from a stranger. The white girls had no 
shame in the vice. They seemed perfectly 
indifferent whether any one noticed it or 
not, and calmly divided their attention he- 
tween their looms and their snuff- 
sticks. 

White girls will not work in the same 
factories with Negroes, and yet in their 
homes they are very familiar. I- noticed, 
also, that in any social intercourse the Ne- 
gro woman is always the patronizer. I 
must say, too, that 1 would rather meet a 
hundred Negro girls coming from work 
than half a dozen white ones. The Negroes 
have nothing to say, and allow a stranger 
to pass without offensive notice. The 
white boys and girlsare noisy and rude, 
brushing against the passer-by, and often 
making discourteous or jecring remarks; 
but there are finer feelings underneath this 
turbulent spirit. One day I had my hands 
full of beautiful flowers, and I met a noisy 
lot of mill-girls, going home. Exsger eyes 
looked at the nodding roses, and when I 
offered a bud to a child they crowded 
around me, and I soon stood with empty 
hands, watching them going quietly up 
the street, pinning them io their braids or 
at their throats. There was a spell in the 
flowers. It was as if some quiet angel had 
passed. 

A very prominent feature of Richmond 
and Manchester are the comfortable homes 
of their working classes, both black and 
white. Nowhere in Virginia did I see the 
miserable, windowless hovels I found usual 
in Georgia, Alabama, and South Carolina, 
The tenements compare favorably with 
some in New York; but the best class of 
workcrs have neat frame cottages, general- 
ly with a little garden attached. The gar- 
dens, I am sorry to say, are nearly always 
neglected if the cottage isa Negro home. 
Negroes are not fond of flowers, and this is 
true of the race wherever! have seen it. 
If flowers are adjuncts to a Negro home, it 
is an almost posilive sign of education. 
The taste, however, in them is nota 
natural, but a cultured one. The only 
flower that holds a home place in the Negro 
heart is the sunflower, and to that flower 
they impute a lucky influence and a med- 
ical virtue. 

Ricemonp, Va. 





HOW THE EXTREMES MEET. 


BY PROF. BENJAMIN N. MARTIN, D.D. 








Tue great prominence recently given to 
the plea in defense by the murderer of 
President Garfield brings clearly before us 
the subject of responsibility for crime, and 
still more widely of responsibility in gen- 
eral for human action. The wretched 
criminal who so astutely managed his own 
case before the country has presented in 
his own defense a most unusual and seem- 
ingly incredible plea; but it is one that will 
repay some careful consideration. 

He claims that he perpetrated his bloody 
act not from any earthly or selfish motive, 
but from an overmastering impression that 
it was enjoined upon him by a divine com- 
mand. How this command was made 
known to him he has not clearly indicated. 
He calls it ‘‘an inspiration,” though it 
came to him only through “‘an impression” 
upon his mind. He had a deep conviction 
that it was the will of God that he should 
‘“‘remove” the President. This belief 
seems, indeed, to have originated in a very 
suspicious way—through the perusal of vio- 
lent partisan journals and the reported say- 
ings and doings of President Garfield’s bit- 
ter personal opponents; but, however sus- 
picious may have been the mode of its 
origin, he avers that it was attended with 
the strongest assurance of a divine author- 
ity. He declares that his deep conviction 
was that ‘‘it had to be done,” that there 
was ‘‘a necessity” for it, and that, in 
accomplishing the dreadful deed, which has 
shocked the world, he was only obeying the 
sovereign command of the Almighty. God 
had produced in him the conviction that 
the act was necessary to the welfare of the 
nation, and, when thus required to execute 
the pleasure of the Almighty, he was ex- 
empted from all personal responsibility for 
either the crime or its consequences. 

There is such a strange mixture of incon- 
gruous elements in this plea that one scarce 
knows how to judge it. A delusion so 
dreadful and profound as to put to shame 
all pretense of reason and common sense 
is urged with a consistency and ingenuity 
which repel every idea of the mental un- 
soundness of him who is the subject of it. 
The crime, which is but the cousummation 
of a long series of frauds and immoralities, 
receives the sanction of a religious duty 
and is defended as the act of one chosen of 
God to be the messenger of divine truth to 
men; and, when we have almoat begun to 
be convinced that an insane delusion alone 
could account for so extreme an atrocity of 
evil, the boastful pretense of the criminal 
that he was selected as the agent of 
Almighty sovereignty because he alone had 
the brains and the courage for the act puts 
the humane concession utterly to flight. 

But, however inconsistent or contradict. 
ory the plea may be deemed, the moral 
position of the accused is quite clear. He 
is a believer in the ordinary religious ideas. 
He believes in God and the Bible, in inspir- 
ation and revelation, in sin and redemption, 
in Christ and bis second coming, in short, 
in all the commonly accepted views. On 
some of these points he holds peculiar opin- 
ions; but in regard to the fundamentals of 
religion he is a believer of the ordinary 
type, while his claim of personal inspira- 
tion marks him as narrow and fanatical 
and quite remote from all philosophical 
modes of thought. In his settled theory of 
religion and morals he is a common-place 
supernaturalist, with the addition of a be- 
lief in his own personal inspiration. But 
for this, there would be nothing to distin- 
guish him from the mass of Christian be- 
lievers, with whom indeed he habitually 
classes himself aud with whom he concurs 
in accepting the ideas of obligation and 
moral freedom, though the latter has been 
substantially overruled in his own case by 
an irresistible ‘‘ pressure” from on high. 

For a typical thinker of an entirely op- 
posite class we may take the great leader of 
free thought in our day, Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer. His system of belief is a wholly dif- 
ferent one. His religious conclusions are 
simply the result of a generalized view of the 
scientific ideas of ourtime. He builds upon 
the recognized tendency of physical inquiry 
to identify the forces of Nature with one 
another, as varying forms! of a general 
force which pervades the universe. The 
agencies that produce light, heat, magnet- 











ism, electricity, chemical affinity, etc. are 
not separate and distinct forces; they are 
found to be interchangeable and converti- 
ble into one another. Scientitic philosophy 
views them all as interconvertible forms of 
one common energy, which manifests itself 
under different circumstances, through 
varying phenomena. 

This pervading agency is the controlling 
force to which the movement and changes 
of the world are due. It is the great First 
Cause, which has shaped the earth and de- 
veloped its organic tribes and which for- 
ever carries on theinterworking of its parts. 
Rut this great and infinite verity, however 
unquestionable and rea), however active and 
vital it may be, is unapproachable by the 
human mind. We cannot grasp it, cannot 
comprehend it, cannot know it, cannot 
conceive it. Every effort to do this resulis 
only in contradictions and antinomies that 
defy all conciliation. We know, indeed, 
that there isa great First Cause, which is 
the author of all the phenomena of Nature; 
but of this fundamental verity we can have 
no more specific knowledge, and especially 
no knowledge of it as sustaining moral re- 
lations. The infinite transcends all human 
knowledge and all possibility of human 
thought. The attempt to conceive {it as an 
object of worship is only an ‘‘unpiety of 
the pious.” The summation of all his 
reasoning is the formula which declares 
that ‘‘the Infinite is unknowable.” 

Between this broad and philosophic view 
of religion as conceived by Mr. Spencer 
and the narrow fanaticism of Guiteau 
there would seem.to be nothing in com- 
mon. They occupy the extreme posi- 
tions in the scale of thoncht. The 
one is strictly naturalistic and scientific, 
the other overwhelmingly supernaturalistic 
and religious; the one is strictly philosoph- 
ical, the other simply fanatical. 

So, at least, they seem when abstractly 
viewed; but when considered in their prac- 
tical spplications a very different aspect 
comes to view. What Guiteau’s practical 
application of his religious scheme was we 
have already seen. Let-us now look fora 
moment at that of Mr. Spencer. It so hap- 
pens that he has given, as distinctly as 
Guiteau has done, his view of its bearing 
on his own practical life. 

In stating, in his ‘‘ First Principles of a 
New System of Philosophy,” his conclusion 
that we can have no knowledge of the 
Creator as an object of worship, Mr. Spencer 
felt constrained to vindicate himeelf against 
the charge of wantonly subverting the re- 
ligious belief of mankind. Why teach peo 
ple, it was asked, that there can be no 
rational knowledge of God, and thus re- 
lieve them from the control of all those 
ideas of responsibility in which the binding 
force of religion consists? Why subvert the 
idea of the moral accountability of man? 

To this inquiry Mr. Spencer gave the 
only answer possible, and certainly itis a 
very extraordinary one. He replied sub- 
stantially that the Infinite had given him 
these views, and that this fact justified his 
publication of them, whatever might be the 
consequences. The passage has never at- 
tracted much notice and it is so signifi- 
cant that it will bear to be quoted and pon- 
dered, as found in section 123 of the 
“First Principles.” Speaking of the ad- 
vanced thinker who finds in himself a new 
view which subverts the old foundation of 
morals, and who shrinks on that ground 
from publishing it, he observes: 

‘He must remember that, while he is a 
descendant of the past, he isa parent of the 
future, and that his thoughts are as children 
boro to him, which he may not carelessly 
let die. He, like every other man, may 
properly consider himself as one of the 
myriad agencies through whom works the 
Unknown Cuuse, and when the Unknown 
Cause produces in him a certain belief he 
is thereby authorized to profess and act 
out that belief. . . . ot as adventi- 
tious, then, will the wise man regard the 
faith thatisinhim. The highest truth he 
sees he will fearlessly utter, knowing that, 
let what may come of it, he is thus playing 
his right part in the world, knowing that, if 
he can effect the change he aims at, well: 
if not, well, also, though not so well.” 


This vindication of the publication of 
general and abstract truth sounds digni- 
fied and somewhat grand; but how does it 
seem in its practical relations? The assas- 
sin, too, finds that ‘‘the Unknown Cause bas 
produced in him a certain belief”—viz., 
that he ought to remove the President: and 
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and actout that belief.” The vindication of 
the philosopher is broad enough to cover 
the fanatic, He is, indeed, more narrowly 
and immediately practical in his view of 
things thao his more cultured brother; but 
such is the idea which the Unknown Cause 
has produced in him” and that Sovereign 
Agent is not to be restricted in his working. 
He may see fit to produce in one minda 
philosophic generalization, and that mind 
is “thereby” authorized to act out this 
view; in another he produces a truth 
of most important political and prac- 
tical bearing, and that truth he, too, 
must be equally at liberty to act out. 
“He must remember that bis thoughts 
are as children born to him, which he may 
not carelessly let die.” The calmest phi- 
losophy furnishes vindication for the wild- 
est fanaticism; the serenest wisdom for the 
most dastardly and cruel crime. The only 
considerations which will justify Mr. 
Spencer’s publication of a philosophic the- 
ory which subverts human accountability 
justifies also the monstrous crime which 
subverts free government and strikes at 
social order. Each pleads that he was 
moved to his act by the over-ruling power 
of the First Cause. The outcome of it all is 
that we cannot know the Infinite for any 
purposes of religion or benevolence; can 
only know it for the vindication of moral 
wrong and of social outrage. ‘‘ My view 
was produced in me by the Unknown 
Cause,” says the philosopher. ‘‘So was 
mine,” says the fanatic. ‘‘ He in whom the 
Unknown Cause produces a certain belief,” 
says the philosopher, again, ‘‘is thereby 
authorized to act out that belief.” ‘‘ That 
is exactly my case,” says the fanatic. And 
so the two extremes have met, and hence- 
forth they. move on together. Starting 
from the same polnt, but in contrary di- 
rections, they have circumnpavigated the 
whole orb of truth and they meet on the 
opposite meridian. 

The profound philosophy, then, that is to 
henceforth guide the world turns out to be 
asold as superstition and as reckless as 
fanaticism. It can have no word of disap- 
proval for any atrocity of crime which 
fanaticism may prompt or superstition en- 
join. 

The only observable difference between 
the two great men whom we have compared 
is that the criminal, with the narrowness 
which belongs to an ignorant and uncultured 
mind, pleads a divine sanction for the sug- 
gestions which came to him personally; the 
philosopher, on the other hand, offers a 
general vindication for the acting out of all 
views which the Unknown Cause imparts. 
The advanced thinker, ‘like every other 
man, may properly consider himself as 
one of the myriad agencies through whom 
the Unknown Cause wovks.” The divine 
authority for the acting out of error or 
crime is by the one limited to himself; by 
the other it is enlarged, so as to embrace 
mankind in general. All individual error 
and all individual malice, being alike pro- 
duced in the soul by the Unknown Cause, 
have the same comprehensive and complete 
sanction, and may be acted out fearlessly, 
*‘let what may come of it.” 

It might be imagined that a certain dif- 
ference exists in the fact that in this case 
the assassin pleads that he had heen over- 
whelmingly constrained by the pressure of 
a superior power, while in the philosopher’s 
view there is no such constraint; but io 
this particular the philsopher has no such 
advantage over his more practical associate 
in speculation. Mr. Spencer has formally 
and distinctly denied all moral freedom in 
men. He declares abundantly that there is 
no such freedom, that whoever believes 
himself free under any influence of mo- 
tives to determine otherwise than as he 
does is simply deluding himself. The 
variety and number of conflicting motives 
in a given instance render us incapable of 
computing or predicting the result, and, 
therefore, as we cannot know beforehand 
which of several motives will ultimately 
conquer, we fancy the mind free to follow 
either; but this is only a fancy. All our 
acts are necessarily determined and the 
idea of our moral freedom is simply illusory. 

The only difference, then between the 
two types which we have presented is 
that the one is broader and ‘he other more 
restricted. The one is the philosophic mind, 
displaying its principles in abstract specu- 
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he too feels “‘ thereby authorized to profess | lation; the other the practical mind, dis- A 


closing the same principlesin action. Both 
claim the same divine origin and the same 
divine sanction, the one for opinion and 
the other for action; but the theory of the 
one is embodied in the practice of the 
other and the moral relations of the two 
are identical. Thoughtful men will be dis- 
posed to ask whether the world is going 
forward or going back, when crime before 
unknown among men finds its sanction and 
support in the philosophy of the unknow- 
able; and when the philosopher, instead of 
seeking to elevate the fanatic to some 
nobler scheme of thought, can only give the 
sanction of the highest authority to every 
blind apd cruel fancy of ignorance and 
stoop from its walk amid the stars to share 
the degradation out of which it has no 
longer power to elevate men. 
New Yorx University. 





BY Cc. P. CRANCH. 


THovaH in a foreign land, 
And coming late where sorrowing crowds 
have pressed, 
Following their well-loved leader to his rest, 
In thought alone beside his bier I stand, 
Yet would I fain intone my country’s grief, 
Mourning our stricken chief ; 
Fain scatter a few simple Autumn flowers 
Upon that Western grave, wet with Septem- 
ber’s showers. 


De long, feverish weeks of hope and 
‘ear, 


When one sole thought to millions stood so 
near, 


I said what since so many more have said : 
*‘His people watch and wait beside his bed 

Of pain, while Europe stands without, intent 

To catch the latest missive sent 

O’er the world-girdling wire 

By the swift spirits of the electric fire. 

One common heart links with fraternal bond 

America with all climes the seas beyond.” 


But ah! the manly form, the healthy 
brain, 


The tender heart are now no more. 

Alas! all prayer, all effort were in vain 

Our ruler to restore. 

And yet, so full of life he ever seemed, 

We boned, till hope was vain, the viewless 
an 


Might touch him not, bat let him rise re- 
deemed 


From death to do the work which he had 
planned. 


And ye. at last, the sufferer’s flickering 
ght 
Sank in the void of night, 


One 5 -“ grief rang through the desolate 
and, 


And thrilled across the ocean’s mourning 
swell; 


And through the darkening Autumn day 
The - » wears seemed to toll some passing 


For that bereavement far away— 


Grief hand in hand with hers, his nearest 
friend, 


Whose soul watched by his couch until the 
fatal end. 


For bim, by lawless force untimely torn 
From his high office and the people’s love ; 
For him who stood in steadfast faith above 
The paltry strife of faction, wise and pure, 
With whom we felt the nation was secure, 
What can we do but mourn ? 

The noisy demagogues who beat the air, 
The party slaves who toil for place and pelf— 
All such we well could spare. 

But he, who to pure service gave his care 
And for his country’s cause forgot himself, 
All patriots will remember his bigh aim, 

All good men venerate his noble name. 


Ah! this alone for us must now remain 
As compensation for our loss, our pain, 
That he through suffering and through death 
bas wrought 
A world-wide sympathy ; that he has taught 
Not only these our once divided states 
To bow in attitude of loving thought 
While loud-tongued faction smoothed its 
bristling crest, 
Mute, with supended breath ; 
But new and unaccustomed tribute won 
From monarchs and from subjects pledged 
to shun 
The New World’s freer creed of public life, 
As of some rash experimental strife ; 
E’en Europe’s sundered tribes and potentatcs 
Turned grieving to the sorrow of our West, 
Touched by the worth of bim, the soil’s true 


son, 
And the mad crime by which he was undone. 


Yes, this remains. Ah! could it but 
end 
Nor vanish as new scenes before us ope! 
Then might the Land prolong its earlier hope; 
Then might fits prophecies be something 


more 
Than dreams, and its high destiny be sure. 
Paris, France. 





WORD FOR ALARMISTS. 


BY JEREMIAH CHAPLIN, D. D. 


CHRISTIANITY is something unspeakably 
precious. I believe it to be from above, 
the outflow of the heart of God, and not 
a& mere natural development. I am not 
willing, therefore, to see its heavenly au- 
thority staked upon some a priori theory of 
inspiration or of the genera] make-up of the 
Bible. In particular, I protest against the 
assumption of the verbal or plenary theory 
as the only one which can save to us the 
Bible. This is exposing Christianity to a 
manifest and fearful but wholly unneces- 
sary disadvantage. Suppose that scientific 
criticism—for there is such a thing—ap- 
plied, according to well-established laws, 
to this subject, should finally decide, be- 
yond all reasonable question, that the as- 
sumed theory is untenable, as nct sustained 
by facts, and this view should generally 
prevail. What then? According to its sup- 
porters, as oracularly announced in their 
pronunciamentos and admonitions, Chris- 
tiavity is done with. Its underpinning is 
knocked out, and down comes the whole 
building. Now succeeds universal ship- 
wreek of faith. This is the position as- 
sumed by many stalwart champions of 
orthodoxy. But, for one, I cannot submit 
to such unauthorized narrowing of the con- 
ditions of belief in Christianity. I am not 
willing to be shut up to such a conclusion. 
Christianity has broader and firmer ground 
to stand upon. The alternative pre- 
sented us of accepting a certain the- 
ory or undergoing religious shipwreck 
seems to indicate a shallow conception of 
Christianity itself, of ifs nature, its spirit, 
its purpose, its providential place in his- 
tory, and its actual results. It exalts the 
letter above the spirit; the external de- 
fenses above the citadel itself. It makes 
more of the body than of the inspiring soul 
within. Thus, in regard to the canon, a 
leading religious journal, not long since, 
took the position that, ‘‘if some of the 
Scriptures are destroyed, all lose their 
value. The Pleiades might lose one star 
and be a grand constellation still; but if 
one is torn from the circle of Divine Scrip- 
tures their solflarity is destroyed, the 
laws that bind them are broken, and all 
must rush to chaos.” The whole article is, 
in fact, a warning against the investiga- 
tion of the accepted canon. According to 
this, if the Second Epistle of Peter or the 
Second and Third Epistles of John are not 
received as genuine, or (for the principle 
applies to verses, as well as books) if the 
last verses of Mark, or a part of the third 
and the fourth verses of the fifth chapter 
of John, and the thirty-seventh verse of the 
eighth chapter of Acts are rejected as 
spurious or doubtful, then the entire New 
Testament must follow suit—‘‘all must 
sink into chaos.” We need not say that 
mapy Christian scholars have placed these 
books and parts of books among the non- 
genuine or doubtful, and yet have con- 
tinued to be believers in what remains as 
the Word of God; but it may be replied 
that by the Holy Scriptures is meant what 
a proper investigation ascertains to consti- 
tute the canon, and that the rejection of 
what is spurious does not invalidate the 
rest. Very true. But this concession to 
criticism shows the weakness of the pre- 
vious declaration. It opens a wide field, 
wider than may at first appear, and to §be 
explored on scientific grounds in accord- 
ance with facts, rather than preconceived 
theories. It brings us to this, which is 
what we plead for, that no a priori theory 
of canonicity or inspiration can stand 
against opposing facts; a statement which 
seems almost puerile, but which needs to 
be made. Once admit the proper province 
of criticism (which no scholar, no well- 
instructed person can refuse to do), and you 
are compelled to take broader ground than 
you began with. Your narrow conditions 
are disproved, or, at least, are subjected to 
criticism. 

Soin regard to inspiration. We are told 
that there is no half-way ground between 
verbal or plenary inspiration (or absolute 
infallibility on all points whatsoever, histor- 
ical, scientific, or what not) and ratiovalism. 
Here we might urge the point that any 
a priori theory is rationalistic, as resting 
upon human reason, instead of facts; upon 
a human judgment of the precise way in 
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which God must reveal himself to men; 
but, waving this, we come to the assertion 
that, except on the above theory, there can 
be no reliable revelation. A broader view, 
it is said, introducesan element of uncer- 
tainty, so as to render the Bible practically 
useless. In a discussion, in a Free Pres- 
bytery of Scotland, of Dr. Dod’s sermon on 
“Inspiration and Infallibility,” one mem- 
ber declared that the least inaccuracy upon 
any point would deprive him of any cer- 
tainty in regard to that part of the Bible 
that he was relying upon for his soul’s sal- 
vation. ‘‘If the writers might be mistaken 
as to a date, so also as to doctrine.” Little 
did this good man think what a weapon he 
was putting into the hands of the enemies 
of revelation. 

For our part, we rejoice and again re- 
joice in the questioning and, when proper- 
ly understood, the rationalistic spirit of the 
age. We regard it as a most hopeful omén 
for the cause of truth, for the future of 
Christianity, that modern science, even in 
the hands of Darwin and Huxley and Tyn- 
dall and others like them, is compelling 
the scientific study of the Bible, its 
documents and its doctrines. We trust 
that it will continue to do iis proper work, 
to complete its providential wission, until 
the last vestige of mere tradition and con- 
ventionalism in theology is destroyed, and 
the Truth of God stands forth in its own 
simple grandeur. The sieve, the shaking 
of which creates such dismay in many 
hearts, is in the hands of One who will 
thoroughly purge his floor and gather the 
wheat into his garner. Not one grain of 
truth shall perish. Only the chaff will be 
blown away. There is a divine plan with 
reference tothe moral and spiritual train- 
ing of the world—according to the prayer 
of Christ, ‘‘ Thy will be done on earth, as it 
is done in Heaven”; and in this plan, which 
includes all the ages, the Word of God and 
the Son of God are the great moral 
forces. The Bible is the best book in the 
world, and Jesus Christ the most perfect 
character ever seen among men. They 
have taken their place in human bistory. 
Who can dislodge them? Can a mistaken 
date dethrone the Christ? Can any attempt 
to depreciate the Scriptures or the Christ 
hinder their providential work? No Chris- 
tian fears and no infidel sneers can drive 
them off the field. It is pitiful to witness 
the tremors of Christian men amid the 
shakings and siftings of ourtimes. When 
we hear such men as Theodore Parker and 
John Stuart Mill saying, the first: ‘‘ But, as 
he [Jesus] spake for eternity, his truths ride 
on the wings of time; as he spoke for man, 
they are welcome, beautiful, and blessing, 
wherever man is found, and so must be till 
time and man shall cease”; the second: 
‘* Whatever else may be taken from us by 
rational criticism, Christ is still left, a 
unique figure, not more unlike all his pre- 
cursors than all his followers,” to which we 
may add the words of Renan: ‘‘ Whatever 
may be the surprises of the future, Jesus 
will never be surpassed ’”’"—when we listen 
to such words from such men, are we not 
struck with the profound impression which 
Christ has made upon the world. and have 
we not reason to be ashamed of the alarms 
of some of his followers? Can Christ ever 
grow less? Will not his great spirit forever 
breathe its benediction upon humanity? 
Christianity has its roots too deeply planted 
in the necessities of our nature and circum- 
stances ever to be torn up and blasted. 
The great mass of toiling, suffering, and 
sinning mortals are not going to dispense 
with such a friend and helper. « 

Let us, then, in the noble fearlessness of 
faith say tocriticism: Having put your band 
to the plow, look not back. Press on until 
the whole territory is turned up and over. 
It may be discovered, to the shame of some, 
that the very men, claiming also to be 
lovers of Christ and his Gospel, who are 
denounced as dangerous innovators, as sap- 
pers and miners, digging away at the found- 
ations, are, after all, the truest defenders 
of the faith. Perhaps they are just showing 
how strong the foundations are. What if 
it should appear and be generally accepted 
as true that God has actually revealed him- 
self in a different way from what the 
a prioriists had outlined for him? They, 
then, will prove to be the ones that were 
fighting against God, setting up their wis 
dom above hfs. Let such ponder what Pro 
fessor Park has said: “Infidelity is the 
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ultimate result of checking the desire for 


expanded knowledge.” 
We have objected to the narrow condi- 


tions of belief in Christianity to which 
some would reduce us. While, then, criti- 
cism is doing its legitimate work and we 
know not yet just where we shall come out, 
may it not be well for the confirmation of 
troubled minds to consider the effect of 
certain positions which, we will suppose, 
the Christian world may be compelled to 
take. Pushed from one point after another, 
is there a point where we can make a stund 
and conserve our faith? To look at such a 
possibility may be a gain orahelp. Suppose, 
then, in the first place, that criticism shall 
compel the adoption of a free, broad view 
of inspiration. Will Christianity remain in- 
tact or must it disappear? That we may 
be brought to such a position is among the 
possibilities of the future. Will our being 
brought there—even to the recognition of a 
large human element in revelation and of a 
certain amount of alloy in connection with 
the precious metal, so that we must use our 
reason, our common sense, our spiritual in- 
sight (under the training of Christ and his 
Word), in separating the incomplete from 
the perfect, the transitory from the perma- 
nent—will this set Christianity aside? Be- 
cause gold is mixed with alloy, is gold not, 
therefore, gold? Is it not distinguishable 
as gold? Is the whole lump to be rejected 
as worthless because of the presence of 
some inferior grains? Did not Christ him- 
self set aside a law of Moses, as given, be- 
cause of the ‘‘ hardness” of the people’s 
hearts; and propound another, based upon 
eternal verity and capable of being appre- 
ciated by a generation betier instructed in 
morals and religion, at the same time call- 
ing the Scriptures the ‘‘ Word of God”? 
And, in doing so, did he not furnish us 
with a test for other portions of the 
ancient Scriptures? Is it irreverent for us 
to say that the ninth verse of the cxxxviith 
Psalm, which pronounces happy the man 
who dashes Babylon’s little ones against the 
stones, betrays the ‘‘ hardness,” net to say 
barbarity, of the heart that indited it, or 
rather of the age in which it was written? 
The Princeton professor of theology (see 
our article October 13th), who accounted 
for the presence of this imprecation on the 
ground that‘‘the times of that ignorance 
God winked at,” seemed not averse to some 
critical freedom. Do not Christians gener- 
ally read such passages with a feeling that 
Christianity has given us a higher moral 
standard? But does it thence follow that 
the Old Testament is not a sacred treasure? 
The fact is, all Christians, whatever their 
theory of inspiration, involuntarily and 
correctly assign different values, as to spirit- 
ual edification, to different portions of Scrip- 
ture. ‘‘The Scripture,” says Baxter, ‘is 
like a man’s body, where some parts of it 
are for the preservation of the rest. So the 
sense is the soul of the Scripture; the letter 
is but the body.” This agrees with what 
Robertson Smith says, that the Old Testa- 
ment contains matter of historical and arch- 
sological interest, having ‘‘no direct pur- 
pose of edification,” but indispensable as 
enabling us to enter into the circumstances 
of the people to whom it was first given. 
According to these freer views, has Chris- 
tianity anything to fear? Have we not 
seen Christian scholars, whose faith in 
Christ, instead of suffering shrinkage and 
losing its vital force by the adoption of such 
broader views, has become more courage- 
ous and joyous, as relieved of certain bur- 
dens which a narrower, more rigorous 
theory had made them stagger under? The 
great danger really lies in putting the let- 
ter above the Spirit. When we look at 
Scripture piecemeal, as it were, its verses 
put mechanically side by side (texts'we call 
them), from which we select proofs of doc- 
trine, we naturally feel alarmed at the loss 
of one and another and fear what next 
may be snatched from us; but when we re- 
gard the Bible or any particular book in 
its gereral scope, and commit ourselves to 
the grand impression which it makes upon 
us as a whole, as to God and man, duty and 
destiny, life and immortality, we cease to 
be disturbed by minor criticisms of particu- 
lar words or sentences, even by occasional 
blemishes or mistakes. They cannot de- 
prive us of that impression. We have 
actually gained juster and deeper views.of 
God, our sins are Jeproved, while the hope 
of pardon is swakened, our better impulees 
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all encouraged, our spiritual aspirations are 
met and satisfied, we are conscious of ten- 
derer, broader human sympathies. Can 
any, the freest theory of inspiration rob us 
of this? And, having this, what do we 
lack? 

And now, in the second place, let us sup- 
pose ourselves driven by stress of criticism— 
#.¢., of facts scientifically considered—to 
the rejection of a special inspiration of any 
kind or degree, and to taking the Bible, or 
the Four Gospels, we will say, as simply an 
honest and credible recital of facts, a human 
history of Christ. What then? Must we're- 
nounce Christianity? Does Christ cease to 
be the Great Teacher, the image of God to 
us, the one unique figure of history? Is He 
changed thereby? Does he instantly lose 
his spiritual pre-eminence, and will he 
nevermore draw human hearts toward him 
in trust and adoration? So we are told. 
But isit so? What says the leading article 
in The Presbyterian Review for April, 1881, 
on ‘‘ Inspiration ””—the joint composition of 
two ‘‘Old-School” professors? ‘‘ Nor 
should we ever allow it to be believed that 
the truth of Christianity depends upon any 
doctrine of inspiration whatever. Revela- 
tion came in large part before the record of 
it, and the Ohristian Church before the 
New Testament Scriptures. Inspiration 
can have no meaning if Christianity is not 
true; but Christianity would be true and 
divine, and, being so, would stand, even if 
God had not been pleased to give us, 
in addition to his revelation of sav- 
ing truth, an infallible record of that 
revelation absolutely errorless, by means 
of inspiration.” To this we add 
the testimony of Joseph Cook, the widely 
accepted champion of Orthodoxy: ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity would stand on the basis of revela- 
tion—i. ¢., on the self-manifestation of God 
in his works, including the facts of the 
New Testament history, even if the doc- 
trine of inspiration were a. thrown to the 
winds. You have been taught too often 
that Christianity stands or falls on the truth 
of the doctrine of inspiration, whereas the 
pature and the degree of inspiration are 
questions between Christians themselves. 
Christianity, as a redemptive system, might 
stand on the great facts of the New Testa- 
ment, if they were known as historic only 
and the New Testament literature were not 
inspired at all. Religion based on axiom- 
atic moral truth would stand on revelation 
thus defined, even if inspiration were given 
up as adream.” Let me repeat one sen- 
tence from Richard Baxter, quoted in a 
previous article: ‘‘ They that take the Scrip- 
tures to be but the writings of honest, godly 
men, and so to be only a means of making 
known Christ, having a gradual precedency 
to the writings of other godly men, and do 
believe in Christ upon those strong grounds 
which are drawn from his doctrine, mira- 
cles, etc., rather than upon the testimony 
of the writing, as being purely infallible and 
divine, may yet have a divine and saving 
faith.” 

Boston, Mass. 


BOUND FEET OF CHINESE WOMEN. 


BY MRS. 8. L. BALDWIN, 
MISSIONARY IN FUHCHAU. 








THE many questions put to me concern- 
ing the above custom, pecullar to the Chin- 
ese, lead me to suppose that some inform- 
ation upon the subject would not be un- 
acceptable. The following are some of the 
questions propounded. 

“Do they put an iron shoe on the child 
when a babe?” ‘‘Are both feet bound?” 
**Can they walk at all?” ‘‘Arethe men’s 
feet bound?” ‘‘Isit only the higher class 
that bind the feet?” ‘‘Is it a universal 
custom?” ‘‘Whatis the origin of the cus- 
tom?” 

I will endeavor to reply to these questions 
as briefly as possible. Iron shoes are neither 
used nor known in China. The method is 
simply to use a strong muslin bandage. I 
have never heard of the bindings being put 
on a child under four years of age, and I 
think they oftener wait until she is two or 
three years older. In one school that I had 
all the girls were in the first year of bind- 
ing. The youngest was six yearsold and 
* the eldest eight. Of course, the later the 
binding is begun the greater the pain. The 
bandage of muslin usually is three or four 
feet long and from five to seven inches 
wide, They commence at the middle of its 








length, passing it under the toes and crose- 
ing the two halves over the top, pulling 
each part tightly, and so on over and under 
until the foot is covered very tightly. As 
the bandage approaches the heel, a fold is 
thrown around it, with a pull forward 
toward the toes,toshorten thefoot. This 
pulling forward of the heel in time forces 
theinstep up in a most painful and ugly 
manner, and just here they often find the 
greatest trouble in this crue] custom, for 
the pressure is sometimes so great upon 
the instep that the skin bursts, inflamma- 
tion and ulceration sets in, and the child 
may die. I have heard of but few fatal 
cases, however, though there might be 
many and we not know of them. 

The first year the foot is simply bandaged 
tightly, to suppress the growth. The second 
year all the small toes are folded down 
under the foot, leaving only the larger toes 
in their natural position. The pulling of 
the heel forward and forcing the instep up 
has made a liitle hollow under the foot, 
where the poor folded-down toes find a 
a place. Iam told that the tight bandage- 
ing stops the growth of the nails, so that 
they do not give trouble. The sume sort of 
bandage is used, and the binding done asin 
the first year, only this time with added 
torture, from the unnatural position of the 
toes. This process of binding is kept up 
for years, from eight to eleven, and even 
longer in some cases, before the greatly de- 
sired tiny shoe worn at Fuhchau and 
further south can be put on. This shoe 
measures from 2} to 3 inches in length, and 
a babe a week old of medium size cannot 
wear it. Of course, all this bandaging is 
accompanied with the greatest pain. I have 
many times seen these little victims of cus- 
tom kicking and screaming while the 
mother or some one else was binding up the 
poor little feet. And yet so strong is the 
admiration for such feet and so great the 
respect for those who have them that little 
girls often ask to have their feet bound, and 
bravely try to suppress the cry of pain; but 
the larger number are not of such heroic 
spirit, and rebel vigorously under the 
torture, sometimes going aside and slyly 
loosening the bandages for a little relief to 
the tortured feet, only to be punished and 
to have the bandages again tightened. As 
the process goes on the muscles shrink 
away, the bones are bent or broken, and 
finally the foot looks like nothing human, 
but is an unsightly bunch of bones, covered 
with a dry, yellow-looking skin, with just 
circulation enough to preserve life. There 
would seem to be. rea! destruction of muscle, 
from the fact that the feet become very 
offensive during a part of the time. Fre- 
quent bathing in hot water is resorted to, 
and, if the skin breaks and sores appear, 
certain remedies are used. A medical 
friend of mine had an elaborate scroll pre- 
sented to him by the father of a girl 
whose ulcerated feet he had cured. The in- 
scription on the scroll eulogized him asa 
great and skillful physician. When the 
feet have been reduced to the desired size 
and the bandages need no longer be used to 
lessen the feet, they must still always be 
worn to give strength and firmness to the 
crushed feet. I examined carefully one 
pair of such feet (I could never bring my- 
self to look at a second pair). The woman 
was thirty years old and weighed about 115 
pounds. She was quite unwilling at first 
to show me her feet uncovered. They are 
generally loth to do this, for they know 
very well that the feet are most unsightly. 
Very willing and proud are they to exhibit 
them encased in the exquisitely embroid- 
ered tiny satin shoe, but do not like to re- 
move the covering and show the hideous 
deformity within. The woman whose feet 
I saw told me that hers were bound eleven 
years before they became ‘‘dead feet”—that 
is, ceased to pain her; but that even yet, if 
she stood long, walked much, or her feet 
became heated, or she wore new shoes, they 
often gave her much pain. The little toes 
were pressed into the hollow under the foot, 
the heel was lengthened considerably, and 
she passed the large toe and heel toward 
each other under the foot, so that they 
touched. My heart was sick as I looked at 
this ruin of God’s handiwork, and thought 
of the thousands enduring tbat torture at 
that moment, These are the real lady feet, the 
« golden lilies” of South China, and great- 
ly do they wonder at. our fuli-.grown feet. 
When traveling to qur distant mission sta, 
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tions, where foreign ladies are rarely seen, 
men have accidentally, on purpose, pushed my 
dress aside, to catch a glimpse of my feet; 
and oh! how did I fall in their estimation 
when they found them unbound. Then they 
have put the question: ‘‘ Have you any reas 
ladies in the Flowery Flag Kingdom?” (U. 
8.) But so great is their regard for education 
that 1 could always silence them and secure 
their respect by answering: ‘‘No. We have 
no bound footed women; but we can all 
read and write.” But not all bind their feet 
to the extent of the Fubcha uand Southern 
women. Loealities differ, and even at 
Foochow we have every size between the 
full-grown, unbound feet of the field- 
woman, servant, and concubine, down to 
the two-and-one-half-inch foot of the shut- 
up lady. I have never known of this 
smallest size being found north of Shang- 
hai. It seems that in North China all 
respectable women must have bandaged 
feet, and, as two or three-inch feet could 
not go into the fields, on the highways and 
streets, in the work of the laboring class, 
the result is that there is more of a retard- 
ing of the growth than a crushing of the 
feet in the North, while many do not even 
lessen the feet at all, only bandaging when 
they go out and removing the bandages 
when at home; but at Fubchau we have 
a respectable large-footed working class, 
which gives full opportunity for the ladiesto 
have the genuine “‘ lilies,” and the admiration 
for them is unbounded. The incredulity I 
have met in other countries, as well as this, 
over the little shoe I have shown as hav- 
ing been worn by ove I am well acquainted 
with reminds me of what Bishop Kingsley 
said, when our guest in China. He desired 
me to get for him all the sizes of women’s 
shoes. I bought all but the smallest size, 
and those I engaged a bound-footed woman 
to make, just such in size and quality as 
she made for herself. The Bishop received 
all the, shoes very quietly until I gaveShim 
the three-inch pair, the toes filled with 
paper for a half inch, as the feet only re- 
quired two and one-half inches. Looking - 
at them, he exclaimed: ‘‘ You don’t mean 
to say that any woman can wear these?” 
‘* Yes,” I replied, ‘‘the woman who made 
them can wear them and does wear such 
daily.” Handing them back to me, he 
said: ‘‘ There is no use in my taking them 
home and showing them as real shoes. 
People may believe that the others can 
be worn; but I am sure they will tell 
me to my face that I am lying if I say 
that women wear such shoes.” ‘‘ Well,” 
I said, ‘‘these are the genuine articles, 
and I'll help you all I can. I'll send 
them back to the woman, and ask her 
to wear them a day or two; and then you 
shall have them, wrinkled and soiled, as ad- 
ditional proof of their genuineness.” I 
was much amused at the honesty of a little 
girl ata recent meeting. Taking the shoe 
in her hand, she exclaimed: ‘“‘I don’t be- 
lieve a word you say about it! Why, my 
doll can’t wear this shoe!” And, borrowing 
the shoe, to show to some of her school- 
mates, she returned it to me, with the cool 
assurance that ‘‘not one of the girls be- 
lieved it, either.” Many a full-grown man 
and woman have wanted to say just the 
same, but have been restrained by courtesy. 
One gentleman, however, did say the same 
in effect, when, holding the shoe up before 
me, he asked, in a most expressive tone: 
** Madam, did you ever see a second shoe 
like that?” Which, being freely trans- 
lated, meant: ‘“‘Madam, do you take me 
for a consummate idiot and suppose that I 
believe a word that you say?” And yet all 
that I say and more than I can describe of 
torture in this custom is only too true. 

But some questions yet remain unanswered. 
Both feet are always bound. Men never 
have bound feet. The custom is not lim- 
ited to the higher and wealthier classes. A 
day-laborer, any one cau bind his daughter’s 
feet, if he can afford it. While all the 
higher and wealthier classes (save the Tar- 
tars) have bound feet, the poorest may have 
the same. If thefather can afford to have 
a daughter who cannot work in the field, 
go to the hills or mountain for fuel, carry 
the vegetables to market, or work as a 
servant, then he will bind her feet and ex- 
pect to marry her into a higher class; and 
so it happens sometimes that. two sisters 
may-be found in the same house, the one 
with bound and the other with unbound 
feet, You may find the wife with the tiny 
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feet and the concubine (for there is concu- 
binage in China) with large feet. This leads 
me to one of the causes why this cruel custom 
has such a hold upon the people, and to one 
of our greatest obstacles in overcoming it. 
With the bound feet goes the elegant dress. 
There is no aping of the mistress by the 
maid in China. The customs that govern 
dress are almost as unchangeable as the 
Medo-Persian laws, ‘The woman with un- 
bound feet may wear only common dyed 
muslin—blue, black, or dark purple. Only 
one day in her life (her wedding-day) may 
she put on the coveted scarlet skirt. No 
silks or satins may she wear. Dyed muslin 
loose pants (often short to the knees), with 
blouse of the same material, and sometimes 
plaited skirt, large shoes, often prettily em- 
broidered, no stockings, silver hair, ear, and 
arm jewelry, though sometimes gold is 
seen—this is the usual dress of the woman 
with unbound fect. Her lady sister of the 
tiny feet, on the contrary, may have no end 
of lovely tinted silk and satin garments, 
with borderings of exquisite embroidery, 
and iv the Winter lined with costly fur. 
Her hair is put up in the style peculiar to 
her class in that locality, and which her 
maid may under no circumstances imitate. 
The most costly ornaments of gold and 
precious stenes may adorn hair, ears, wrists, 
and fingers, for it is not rare to see the fin- 
gers covered with golden sheaths. The 
feet are encased in the delicatel y-embroid- 
ered shoe, and the elegantly ornamented 
full pants are so long that you can just see 
the small feet peeping out from them. A 
full-dressed Chinese lady is something 
to see. I said the large-f.oted woman must 
not imitate the dress of her lady sister; 
but alas! in China, as in every other coun- 
try, tliere is a third class—that wretched 
class (in heathen lands more sinned against 
than sinving) who, baving unbound feet. 
ctill wear the gay, elegant dress. And so we 
have the two difficulti¢és. The great attrac- 
tion to the small feet is the rich dress, and 
when we reason against the custom they are 
quick to answer: “ If we have unbound feet, 
we are still not of the field-woman class. 
And how cun we wear their dress? And, 
if we put on the dress of our class, and yet 
have unbound feet, you know the evil cluss 
in which we will be ranked.” These are real 
difficulties, and serious in some localities. 
Bound-footed women walk far better than 
any ove would have thought possible. 1 
doubt whether we could stand even a mo- 
ment in such shoes; but the training begins 
early with them. Few of these women go 
out, except in sedan-chairs. They remain 
generally close in the women’s apartments 
and go about there with cane in hand, or 
balancing themselves with their arms, 
catching at this or that to steady them; or, 
if wealthy, with maid-servant to lean 
upon, When they go to visit a friend, or 
to the temple to worship, the sedan-chair 
is brought into the court of the women's 
apartments, the lady steps in, it is closed 
up ligh!ly, so that no one can see her, and 
she is carried right into the court of her 
friend's apartments, or the temple, where 
she will make her offerings. Sad, indeed, is 
it when poverty comes and forces such dis- 
abled ones into the street. One of the sad- 
dest sights I have witnessed is that of aged 
women, reduced in circumstances and 
widowed and childless, compelled to earn 
a support for themselves, trying to steady 
their steps by a cane, hobbling through the 
crowded, narrow streets on their crippled 
feet, Chinese women are, as a rule, I think, 
smaller than American and European wo- 
men; but some of them run to flesh fear- 
fully, and 1 have had my sympathies not 
a little stirred for those weighing 140, 150, 
and in one case 175 pounds, baluncing 
themselves on their miniature feet. If my 
readers want to know the gait such women 
have, let them try walking on thcir heels, 
and they willcome near it; but they will have 
to practice long to get the graceful hobble. 
Is 1 custom universal? It is, in 
that it is found from Pekin to Canton; 
in fact. in every part of the empire: 
Here and there a village will be found 
where vearly all the woren have unbound 
feet, the men being farmers and poor, and 
so wanting the help of their daughters in 
the field. Then, again, we will come upon 
a city, like that of Kucheng, where all have 
the small feet, It would be impossible to 
give the proportion of large and small 





footed women. A Chinese gentleman told 
me he thought they were very nearly 
equally divided at Fuhchau, a city of 600,- 
000 people and a million including the 
suburbs. It is frequently asked whether the 
custom is not yielding before the advance 
of civilization? I can only answer No. 
Naught but Christianity touches it; but the 
merciful, reasonxble teachings of Christ are 
having a destroying influence upon this 
cruel custom. Missionaries teach: the con- 
verts that it is cruel and sinful, and must be 
given up, at any cost. Most missions dis- 
cipline and expel any members who violate 
the law in this respect. So it has come 
to pass that here and there throughout the 
empire are little bands of Christians whose 
daughters are growing up with unbound 
feet. They are, indeed, a ‘peculiar peo- 
ple” for Christ’s sake, and, if any of my 
readers imagine that such are bearing a 
light cross in this one thing alone, they have 
failed to take in all it means of self-sacrifice, 
ridicule, and trial. There are some wrongs 
that can never be mended, and so it hap- 
pens that we have not a few women of 
crippled feet members of the Church. 
Some of them are wives of pastors. They 
were converted after the crushing, and the 
poor feet cannot be regenerated; but we 
hope to see the end of it in the second gen- 
eration of Christians. 

One more question requires considera- 
tion. ‘*What was the origin of the cus- 
tom?” Many explanations are given as to 
the manner of introducing such a cruelty 
throughout such a great nation; but that 
most generally received as accurate is that 
the men compelled their wives to bind their 
feet to prevent their **gadding about.” 
They certainly accomplished their object. 
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Or the great writers who have passed away 
during the past twelve months there is none 
more interesting, and in some respects more 
significant, although others may have been 
more powerful, than Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 
And yet perbaps no influential intellect of 
our time less touched that scientific sphere 
which has so enlarged its area as to seem to 
some to have become the only sphere of kuowl- 
edge. It may be also admitted (no one would 
have more readily admitted it than himself) 
that Stanley had an imperfect sympathy with 
mere philosophical thinking in any form. He 
once said to me, long ago, in speaking of the 
philosophical writings of Professor Ferrier, in 
which I was then greatly interested, and 
which still, after the lapse of a quarter of a 
century, have to many minds a rare value, that 
he could take no interest in speculations of the 
kind. The constitutionof his mind was such 
that only subjects in which the human per- 
sonality emerged in more or less distinct form 
could directly interest him, or draw forth the 
energies of his singularly vivid and imaginative 
intellect. Philosophy was not tohim “harsh 
and crabbed, as dull fools suppose”; but it 
was abstract and far away from that plane of 
life, crowded by buman figures, or crowned 
by human or divine institutions, in which all 
his interests centered. And this implies no 
derogation from the really great and imperial 
range of his intellect. To every one is given 
his own gifts, and those who have mixed most 
with the world, whether of letters, of science, 
of statecraft, or philosophy, know how limited 
are the highest human endowments and how 
seldom it is that the richest gifts in one direc- 
tion are left unaccompanied by limitations in 
other directions. It was this absence of the 
speculative faculty or, rather, tne entire sub- 
mergence of any native speculative power that 
he had within the bounds of the biographical, 
historical, political, or theological instincts 
which were so all-powerful within him, that 
constituted a certain weaknessin bis theology 
This weakness has been abundantly noticed 
since his death, but the real source and 
meaning of it have been for the most 

missed. There never was a man 
so little of a system-monger. He hated all 
the skeletons of system which many minds, 
both scientific and philosophical, delight to 
rear and to admire as temples of tsuth. In 
this he was right; but he was also in some 
degree impatient of doctriva]l distinctions, and 
of those deeper questionings into which all 
theological, no legs than philosophical problems 
run. So he fajled sometimes to understand the 
full meaning of those answers which th: 
Charch has given to such questionings in he: 





creeds, and in the great systems of theology 


which have descended to us from the past. 
This, and not any lack of sympathy with what 
is real in Christianity itself, is the secret of 
some of his misconceptions or, at least, bis in- 
adequate conceptions of certain truths which 
Evangelical and, indeed, all Catholic theology 
has sought to express. With the truly spirit- 
ual forces of the Gospel I know of no man in 
our day who had more conscious contact or 
who embodied them in a more living and beau- 
tiful form in his own life and conduct. It is 
melancholy to reflect that there are parties in 
all our Churehes who have not only been un- 
able to recognize this, but who have not shrunk 
from lifting the voice of obloquy against bis 
honored and sainted name, as if heknew not 
aright the cauee for which he lived and died. 
Another feature in Dean Stanley’s dispost- 
tion and character marked negatively (some 
would say injuriously) his theological concep- 
tions. Stanley was the child of good fortune 
and happy circumstances from the first. His 
father was not only a good and able bishop of 
the old school, but a man of a singularly sunny, 
useful, and courageous spirit. Both as rector 
of Alderley and Bishop of Norwich, he was dis- 
tinguished by his incessant activity in every 
good work and every philanthropic purpose. 
He was not a man of learning. He was no 
theologian, either patristic or modern; but he 
was a great parochial and episcopal adminis- 
trator and an ardent student in natural history. 
The Dean’s mother, Catherine Leycester, was 
even more remarkable; and, if he inherited 
his courage and unresting activity as a 
public man from his father, he owed to 
his mother many of the higher delicacies of 
his genius, his appreciation of the most diverse 
shades of theological teaching and Chris- 
tian life, and the breadth of bis toleration and 
charity, which covered all the multitudinous 
diversities of ecclesiastical peculiarity. He 
owed to her also much of the sweetness of his 
own nature and that happy mingling of human 
and divine things which everywhere meets us 
in his writings. This is specially suggested in 
those pictured ‘* Memorials of a Quiet Life,” 
which bis cousin, Augustus J. C. Hare, has so 
vividly set before us in his well-known vol- 
ume, as well as in a special article on the 
Dean. I read these ‘‘ Memorials” last Sum- 
mer, amidst some of the scenes depicted in 
them ; and, if any wish to see what a beauti- 
ful and in some respects original atmos- 
phere surrounded Stanley in his youthful 
years, they deserve attention. They are oc- 
easionally tedious and too “‘long drawn out,” 
and more may be made of the picture than the 
subject warrants ; but a most tranquil Chris- 
tian spirlt pervades every page, and we see in 
clear outline how truly here, as in other cases, 
the boy was father of the man. 
It was a natural result of such an upbring- 
ing, amidst associations so winning and de- 
lightful, that Stanley’s Christian experience 
took a predominantly sunny complexion. 
He was a Christian then and always, without 
any of those darker experiences through 
which alone may men and women come to the 
knowlege of the truth. The burden borne by 
such a man as Luther, when he cried, within 
his cell at Erfurt, ‘‘ My sins, O my sins!’ and 
the profound agonies of a St. Augustine, as he 
passed from death to life, from the impurities 
of Manichwisin to the purity and peace of the 
Gospel, were unknown or comparatively un- 
known to him. His own life—although he 
knew, at least, one great sorrow, which lacerated 
bis heart and helped, no doubt, to hasten bis 
end—was a singularly bright one. It did not, 
as so maby lives do (many more than are sup- 
posed), touch tragedy at any point. He had a 
natural difficulty, therefore, in réalizing those 
depths of human sin and even of human 
calamity which many natures are made. to 
know, although they may never give voice to 
their sufferings. The thoughts of those who 
are made to dwell in darknees, ‘‘as those that 
have been long dead,’ were unfamiliar to him. 
There is little or no indication in any of his 
writings of this profoundly painful side of 
human and Christian experience, and this 
absenve of spiritual! pain in himself has left 
its impress upou lis theology. This is the 
true explanation of the deficiencies which 
some haye found in that theology, but 
the true key to which they have not 
been at pains to seek It is so much 
easier to mark defects, and even to give a sin- 
ister genesis of them, than to study facts and 
to acknowledge how infinitely complex is our 
common nature, and how imperfectly any one, 
even the mest gifted, realizes all sides of its 
experience. It was simply impossible for one 
with Stanley’s spiritual constituiion to make 
his own the pessimistic doctrines of an Augus- 
tine, or a Calvin, or even a Bunyan. They were 
to him so far intelligible because God had given 
him a wonderful iusigbt into the most conflict- 
ing varieties of Christian feeling; but he could 
not understand certain darker forms of spiritu- 
i) experience as necessary verities of that ex- 
verlence, aad still less as necessary elements 
of @ comprehensive Christian science. They 
were to him shadows wore ox less morbid, born 
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of an avhappiness which he had never known, 
and whicb did not seem to him necessarily to 
enter into the order of Christian thought. Are 
we to regret this? Would it were given to 
many more to pass, like him, through this 
“ valley of theshadow ” to that brighter vision 
of Hope and Charity which was the familiar 
haunt of his benign spirit! But a man may 
not be the Jess a theologian because be has 
never entered ‘‘into the depths’’ with St. 
Augustine, or because the dark technicalities 
of Puritanism are unintelligible to him. Are 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen, or Greg- 
ory Nazianzen and Chrysostom, not theolo- 
gians? Are the author of ** De Imitatione Chris- 
ti,” or Erasmus, or Coiet, or the whole noble 
band of the Cambridge Platonists in the seven- 
teenth century to be disparaged because to 
them Augustianism was uncongenial and Cal- 
vin no prophet? lt is a poor spirit which 
judges all things, and theology among other 
things, from a single point of view, and so 
narrows and hardens itself into a sectarianism, 
which fails to discriminate good from evil, and 
so often bans where it ought to bless. It is 
the glory of Christianity that it blossoms into 
a manifold diversity of spiritual fruit, and no 
less is it the glory of Christian science and its 
schools that they make room for the most va- 
ried capacities of thought and experience— 
for an Alexandrian Clement no Jess than a 
Carthaginian Tertullian, for a Pelagius and 
Cassian no less than an Augustine—for a Mil- 
man, a Thirlwall, and a Stanley no less than a 
Mansel and a Mozley. 

A single word further as to the supposed 
negative tendency of Stanley’s writings. 
Every spiritual teacher in our day is veces- 
sarily more or less negative, if in sympathy 
with his age and the current of opinion most 
strongly influencing it. There is still a large 
work of demolition to do in the region of the- 
ologicel tradition before the process of recon- 
struction and positive advance can be begun. 
Theology, in all its branches, is being reduced 
under the law of that historical science wbich 
is the birth of our own generation; and as in 
other departments of knowledge, so in 
this, it requires to be shown on what 
uncertain and unproved foundations many 
of the accumulations of the past rest 
before we can begin to build anew on 
foundations more strictly verified. It is 
enough, in the estimation of some, to say of a 
theologian that he is negative, to condemn him 
and to regard his work with suspicion. This 
feeling is respectable and in some it is thor- 
oughly honest ; but it is largely the offspring 
of prejudice and ignorance. Theology touches 
closely great interests and great affections. It 
is right, therefore, that its treasures should be 
fenced by conservative instincts. For, in a 
time like ours particularly, there are intellects 
altogether aggressive, which delight merely in 
negation and can see no good in any pious in- 
heritance which has come down tous. Such 
intellects break away from tradition alto- 
gether, and the further they travel from it, 
into the bleak wastes of Agnosticism, the 
further they suppose themselves traveling 
toward truth. It is well, therefore, that the 
reins of advance should be held tightly, and 
that the eyes of the orthodox should be in ali 
places, watching the pioneers of a new Chris- 
tian science; but there is a natural limit to 
such jealous conservatism, here and evrery- 
where. Intheology, asin everything else, noth- 
ing that is untrustworthy or, in other words, 
unverifiable in its own sphere can be held 
long or without danger; and, however delicate 
the task, nothing can free the modern theolo- 
gian from the necessity of indicating how far 
the old must give way before the new light of 
criticism thatis now searching the founda- 
tions of all knowledge. He must often work, 
like the builders of the second Temple, with a 
weapon of offense in one band, as well as an 
implement of construction in the other: and 
every man’s work must be judged not ac- 
cording to its accidents, but its spirit. There 
are negations which are not only necessary, 
but in the highest degree useful. Rubbish of 
all kinds has to be cleared away before new 
structures can be laid or rise in any fair pro- 
portion. 

Dean Stanley’s mind was essentially critical 
and historical. Hesawinto the meanings of 
past things, especially sacred things, with a 
quite divine insight. I know of no genius that 
rivals his discernment within the sphere of 
sacred history in its personal and political 
aspects. He saw face to face ils great charac- 
ters and bas drawn many of them to the life 
as vo one else hasdone. He saw tothe core 
of its complex institutions, overlaid as they 
have been with endlessly derivative meanings, 
sometimes the very reverse vf that out of 
which they sprang, as noone before him had 
done, and least of all many of those German 
inquirers whose vastly learned labors have yet 
§0 greatly contributed to this result. They 
prepared the way for a Stanley and for others ; 
but how often do they themselves grope with 
shut eyes amidst their piles of learning? 
But, seeing as Stanley did so clearly, he saw 
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the outside .as well as the inside of things. He 
saw the “wood, hay, stubble,’’- aswell as 
** precious stones,”’ which had grown, we may 
say, intothe edifice of the Christian Church. He 
saw the exaggerated and parasitic.no less than 
the normal developments of Christian thought 
and life. And so far neceasarily bis work was 
often negative. He had not only natural lim- 
its of spiritual experience, like all other men- 
but the very acuteness of his critical faculty 
gave a negative turn to many of his writings, 
and conspicuously so to his volume on “‘ Chris- 
tian Institutions,” the most perfect summary 
of his teaching, as it isin some respects the 
most characteristic production of his genius. 
Out of the very brightness of his vision the 
shadows, as well as the substance, show forth 
distinctly, and the reality could only be made 
clear to others by his drawing the one, as well 
as indicating the other. Through all his lec 
tures on the ‘‘ History of the Jewish Chureb,”’ 
and on the ‘‘ Eastern Church,” as welias in 
this final volume, his mind vividly seizes the 
accidents and-accessories; as wellas the inner 
life, of the personalities and institutions of 
which be treats. - He realizes with both imag- 
inative and critical insight the picture of the 
past in all its surroundings, and tbis picture, 
seen in its fullness, is a semblance a¢ much as 
areality. Itisthe picture of things that de- 
cay, and with every new age are “ready to 
vanish away,’’as wellas of ‘‘ things that re- 
main.’’ Just because it is a complete and 
true picture itis this. The negative qualities 
of Stanley’s genius, therefore, if we choose to 
call them such, were essentially bound up with 
its positive qualities. This in some degree 
explains also his inadequate account of the 
creed of the Early Christians, although herehe, 
no doubt, influenced by a natural feeling—apt 
to sway the modern school—of emphasizing 
what has been forgotten, and touching with 
undue color meanings which the older ortho- 
doxy had overlaid and covered out of sight. 
Stanley’s peculiar mission, as we shall see, was 
to reiterate the moral side of Christian doc- 
trine, to show how essential this side always 
is, and, in doing this, he has not always done 
justice to its more distinctively revealed or, 
as some have said, its divine side. 

But, before turning to this aspect of his 
work, it is mecessary to speak of his general 
contributions to the study of Christian history. 
He was eminently an historian, a raconteur. In 
other words, be could tel! a story, whether in 
writing or by word of mouth, with a vivacity, 
picturesqueness, force, and humor—humor 
never obtrusive, but far more often present in 
his writings than it is given some to perceive— 
which has been seldom surpassed. He is 
always interesting, the first condition of story- 
telling. He attracts an andience, he makes the 
reader hang over his pages, as he could make 
hearers hang upon his conversation. There 
are dull creatures especially, I fear, among 
theologians, who think and sometimes say 
ihat a man cannot be so interesting and at the 
same time accurate and full.of knowledge. 
No doubt, liveliness paints with a striking, 
ratber than a cautious brush, and. errors of de- 
tail can be pointed out in Stanley’s historical 
lectures. He could not range over so. wide a 
field as he did without coming across. sections 
which he understood less thoroughbly.and had 
examined Jess carefully than others... But 
what. historical :student. does not. commit 
errors? and what a delight it is.to other his- 
torical students to point them out? _ All. blun- 
der more or less; but how few excel, as Stan- 
ley,does, in bringing. the past to life again, in 
setting Hebrew patriarch and Jewish prophet, 
the leaders of ancient. councils or of semi- 
barbarous churches before the. mind’s eye. 
How few can trace, as he does, the connecting 
threads of the most diverse. epiritual and 
ecclesiasticaldevelopments, till we see the eame 
originai life clothing itself with manifold and 
even opposite expression. Who can unravel, 
as, be does, the traditional folds which have 
gathered around sacrament and ritual, Pope 


‘and Covenanter alike, till we stand beside 


their cradle and look upon the human yet 
divine simplicities out of which they have 
spruog? Who has thrown, as he has done, 
the mantle of love over the feuds of rbetoric 
and dogma and made them ashamed of their 
strife and bitterness? These are. gifts. of 
genius for which we never can be. too thank- 
ful, although, alas!.some are not thankful to 
the genial giver. They would dwell in dark- 
ness because they love it and the light is 
troublesome to their purblind eyes; but of 
all powers none is so precious and pone so 
rare as the power of giving light,.of making 
rough places plain and crooked things straight, 
which Dean Stanley possessed in such abund- 
ant measure. In recent times we have. had 
many great Church historians. Not to. speak 
of the divine sympathy and penetration and 
ideality of a Neander, or the eomprebensive 
and frequently profound thoughtfulaess of a 
Bunsen, there waa. one in his own Church who 
in some respects was. a th ical father to 
Stanley (Dean Milman), whose Jarge genius be 
never ceased to admire and revere. Milman’s 





truly splendid gifts.as the historian of Latin 


Christianity have never. perhaps had sufficient 
justice done to them; and one reason of this 
is that, with all the splendor of his historical 
conceptions, in which he quite rivals bis favor- 
ite master, Gibbon, he has not the gift of .sim- 
plicity. There is a frequent complexity and 
consequent obscurity in. bis very splendor. 
No historic pen can be more brilliant, with 
heavy masses of color, such asimpress usin 
the civic pictures of Rembrandt at Amster- 
dam ; but his brilliancy, while it moves and 
excites every reader that can rise to the great- 
ness of his theme, does not in many cases 
“lighten”? his readers. it lacks simplicity 
and purity of toucb. Stanley has both in an 
unusual measure. The color of his style is 
seldom splendid; but it is always pure and 
luminous, with most exquisite beauties of del- 
icacy and picturesqueness. How many have 
owed to his ‘* Lecture on the Jewish Church” 
their first real. glimpses. into the old life (e- 
picted in Scripture, their first realization that 
the characters and scenes of Scripture were 
living realities—nay, that the truths of Scrip- 
ture were vilel and human, as well as celes- 
tial—truths which, no doubt, had come down 
from Heaven, but which had also grown 
out of the warm heart of man and 
been molded by ancient circumstances, many 
of which have passed away. 

This was Stavley’s pre-eminent mission as 
an ecclesiastical lecturer and theologian—to 
rehumanize sacred truth, to show on what a 
deep and radical basis of morality it all rested, 
and how inextricably its humau and divine, its 
moral and theological elements are mingled. 
This was his distinction, and near to this, as I 
have already indicated, lay bis weakuess, 
although this weakuess, in my opinion, has 
been often mistaken and exaggerated. Stanley 
was an ecclesiastic ; he was also, in a very un- 
usual degree, if not to a large technical extent, 
atheologian. Only those who knew him well 
could know how thoroughly absorbed he was 
iv his great profession, and bow the thought 
of it and what it might yet do for mankind 
directed all the activities of hislife. But he 
was first of all a man with the most varied 
human sympathies and tastes, with a genuine 
devotion to literature, with a lively interest in 
politics, and the most sensitive appreciation of 
the drifts of literary and political opinion. 
And so bis profession never appeared to bim 
something apart from ordivary life. He was 
particularly fond, as every one knows, of idea- 
tifying our higher literature, having any spirit- 
ual import, with theology, as when he spoke of 
Robert Burns and Walter Scott as theologians. 
We may agree with him in this or not ; but, at 
least, this shows in a marked manner how 
human was his conception of all higher truth 
and how constant was his tendency to draw 
down theology, as Socrates is said to have done 
philosophy, from heaven to earth. There 
is a sense, of course, in which it ie easy 
to misrepresent such a tendency, and many 
bave emphasized what they consider the dan- 
ger of this feature of Stanley’s teaching. It is 
said that be lost or obecured the divine side in 
the human; that the bidden mystery of spirit- 
ual trath, which the Church has embodied in 
her great creeds and which it is her special 
function to inculcate, was too little recognized 
and appreciated by bim. He made distinctive 
Church teaching and what our divivity schools 
specially mean by theology of too little ac- 
eount. We are not prepared to say that there 
fs not some force in this criticism ; but this is 
only to admit that you can have no good with- 
out some natural tendency to excess. There 
has been nothing more urgently required in 
our time than the rebumanizing of theological 
and of ‘all biblical teaching. Sacred thought 


had passed into a region of conventiynality 


and abstraction, which left it almost powerless 
as an instrument of moral education. It had 
become Commonplace in the pulpit; Dryasdust 
in the schools; a Fetish to conjure with, rather 
than a light to guide, among higher and lower 
sects alike. It bas a constant tendency, 
through the presumptions of sacerdotalism, on 
the one hand, and the illusions of popular 
superstition, on the other, to assume this 
species of apotheosis and pass into a mere 
empty glory around the head of the Church, 
instead of a living fire in its heart, There is 
no subject, perhaps, of which even educated 
men and women are so ignorant, and yet no 
subject which they love more to handle and as 
to which they are apt to feel sure that they are 
right and all others wrong—a confidence born, 
like so many other confidences, from the 
depths of ignorance, All this has a tendency 
to convert theology, as it long did and stil) to 
gome extent does philosophy, foto a mere no- 
menclature, Now, to a mind so simple, direct, 
and vital.as Stanley's this was intolerable and 
@ll bis teaching, was designed wore or less to 
eounteract this result. Theological doctrines 
which did not seem to him to touch the con- 
ience or affect the conduct, which lost them- 
Tire fo abstractions which had no moral, 
er seowed to him to bave sn immoral] 
meaning, were apt to be regarded by him more 





or less as nonsense, or as playthings of the 
schools ; mere matter of argument or defini- 
tion, which, afterall, never defined or settled 
anything. As this abstract tendency had so 
long prevailed iu theology, and accomplished 
80 little eitherfor the peace-or usefulness of 
the Church, so be was disposed, perhaps too 
summarily, to think that there was no good in 
it, and to pass to the opposite extreme of 
minimizing the divine deposit of truth and 
rejecting from it all that could not be brought 
{nto direct contact with the human conscious- 
ness. 

We have seen the same reaction take place 
fn our day ina special department of Chris- 
tian study which engaged his warm interest 
and to which he would probably have made 
some special contribution, if his life had been 
prolonged. I mean the study of the life of 
our Lord. It is deeply significant to every 
thoughtful mind how this study has besn 
transformed in our own generation, or, at 
least, during the last forty years; what new 
light bas been thrown in consequence upon 
this life; how far more living and true the 
divine portrait of the Gospels has become to 
all spiritual sense. And yet there are few 
spiritual thinkers, also, who do not feel that 
this good has not been got without some 
barm ; that, iu humaniziug and clothing with 
life the divine form, some of its deeper divine 
lincaments are apt to disappear—in the *‘ Lives 
of Jesus,”’ with which our time bas teemed, and 
not least in some of those written from the 
most orthodox, point of view. 

We do not venture to say, therefore, that 
Dean Stanley, in bringing down theological 
truth from the more abstract celestial region 
where it had so long dwelt, has not sometimes 
failed to appreciate itedeeper meaning. He 
has been so intent upon showing its moral 
{nterest, and the points where it touches the 
great common necessities of the spiritual life, 
that he has sometimes forgotten the fullness 
of its divive import. In his effort to reach 
simplicity, he has not only brushed aside 
scholasticism, but be hae failed at times to 
eonnote the essential complexities that lie in 
those “deep things of God” which no man 
knoweth, which the impulses of natural piety 
Go not reach. That this region of pure 
divine thought, of theology in the strict 
etymological sense of the word, has been ex- 
aggerated 1 am disposed witb him to believe, 
and, further, to think that there is a great 
lesson of Christian Agnosticism to be learned 
in this direction by all our Churches; but 
this lesson, I conceive, is not a lesson of nega- 
tion, but of intellectual humility or of pause 
before awful mysteries which we can never 
measure. The mysteries are all the same 
there; and we desire to look into them, and 
are right in doing so, if only we look with rev- 
erence in our hearts, rather than with definition 
upon our lips. We cannot get quit of them 
by apy attempt to reduce them to mere 
types of buman feeling or aspiration. Such 
an attempt must prove at once inadequate and 
misleading, and profounder spirits know that 
the depths of the Divine Nature and even of 
the Divine Love are not sounded by any mere 
analysis of moral motive. 

The most conspicuous illustration of what 
we mean is to be found in Dean Stanley’s 
essay in bis last volume (already referred to) 
on ‘‘ The Creed of the Early Christians.” No- 
where, perhaps, has he indicated more dis- 
tinctly his own theological standpoint than in 
this essay; and no part of the yolume is more 
likely to provoke criticilam, ‘provocative in 
this way.as most of itis. There is much that 
is true and much that is beautiful in the line 
of thought which pervades the essay, and the- 
patural, historical, and moral meanings which 
he has. given to the doctrine of the Trintty— 
the threefold Name of Father, Son, and Spirit, 
which is the bighest sum of the Christian 
faith ; but Icannot think that his exponition 
is adequate, either historically or theological- 
ly. It is a triumph. of simplicity, but the 
triumph is purchased at too great a cost. 
There is more in the divine doctrine of the 
Trinity than he makes clear. Indeed, his 
clearness here is only got by limit and concen- 
tration of vision, which shut out true tracks of 
epiritual thought; and nowhere, perhaps, does 
his characteristic indisposition and incapacity 
for speculation or pure philosophical thinking 
appear more prominently.. If any readers 
who are at the same time theological students 
will turn from Stanley’s brief pages to Nean- 
der’s exposition,in the fourth volume of the 
ordinary translation of his ‘‘ History of the 
Church,” or still more to Doruer’s volumes on 
the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, they will 
understand at once what I mean. Both of these 
profound theologians, one of whom ie still 
happily spared to us, have, in virtue of their 
spiritual insight and speculative subtlely, 
thrown a flood. of light around this great doc- 
trine, and shown from what important and 
seminal distinctions of thought it was elabor- 
ated by the Early Church. Like every other 
doctrine, it can.enly be understogdin connec- | 
tion with all the spiritual and speculative 





deyelopment of the time which produced it, 
The theologian must go to the roots of onto~ 
logica] thinking as ramifiedin the conflicting 
systems of the early centuries. Least of all 
subjects does it admit of a merely popular or 
moral analysis. We cannot think, therefore, 
that Dean Stanley’s exposition of the Creed of 
the Early Christians is successful from a theo- 
logical point of view, although a great deal of 
it is both true and significant. It was not on 
such subjects, but on points of faith and doc- 
trine, touching more nearly our common spir- 
itual experience, that his delicate penetration 
and simple directness of mind appeared to 
advantage. Yet even here be did good, in 
recalling the Christian mind from abstractions 
and showing what a wealth of moral meaning 
lies inthe Trinitarian conception of the God- 
head.- He bas not expounded all the fullness 
of this conception as it was born in the mind of 
the Early Church; but he has thrown interest- 
ing lights upon it and made it more living and 
intelligible. Here, as elsewhere, he has given 
human interest, if not adequate interpretation, 
to a dogma more removed than avy other from 
mere human apprehension. 

But, if it was Stanley’s mission to humanize 
or moralize Christian theology, it was still more 
his mission to simplify and universalize the 
idea of the Church. I[t was more his mission 
to do this because he was more an ecclesiastic 
and an ecclesiastical writer than he wasa theo- 
logian. He was more fascinated by institutions 
than he was by dogmas or even ideas. His 
mind was highly political and administrative, 
far more so than it was scientifie in any form, 
andthe bulk of his last volume is devoted to 
an analysis of the various inetilutions and 
usages of the Christian Church from a purely 
human and historical point of view. It cannot 
be said that there is anything absolutely new 
in this volume—the results of its researches 
have been long known and acknowledged 
by all historical students; but never before 
were these results and the processes by which 
they are reached presented in so interesting 
and readable a form. The book is as inter- 
esting as a novel, we were about to say; but, 
in trutb, itis far more interesting than most 
povels and it is gratifying to know whata 
widespread attention it is attracting and how 
very beneficial its influence is likely to prove. 
This is especially gratifying, because nothing is 
so difficult as to convey to what may be called 
the denominational mind the resulti of pure 
research in the domain of Christian criticism 
and history. Do what scholars may, ecclesias- 
tical and theological questions are stil] held by 
large numbers in all our Churches to be ques- 
tions of authority, rather than of inquiry and 
¢riticism ; to be determined by dogmatic asser- 
tion, rather than by evidence and sound reason- 
ing, like all other questions. The statement of 
the priest or minister is supposed to set aside 
the researches of the student, and so ignor- 
ance is born of ignorance and the voice of 
truth is put out of court altogether. How in- 
terminable, for example, remain our contro- 
versies as to the nature and efficacy of the 
sacraments, the validity of ordination and ab- 
solution, the true position and order of the 
clergy! The layers of ignorant prejudice sur- 
rounding all these subjects seem impregnable, 
and the grossest fallacies regarding them recur 
over and over again, in social conversation 
and vewspaper correspondence; and yet 
ft may be said that recent critical and his- 
torical research has determined for a]l impar- 
tial minds, who can weigh evidence, one and 
all of those questions, and determined them, 
as it may be supposed, in the interest of no 
single Church. The sacraments as originally 
instituted and administered, absolution and 
ordivation as originally practiced, the clergy 
as they gradually developed in their several 
orders were all different from anything now 
seen in any Church in Christendom, They are 
altered simply because they have obeyed’ the 
laws of change and modification which all 
other buman institutions undergo, and it is no 
more possible that the usages of any modern 
Church should resemble those of the Early 
Church than it is possible that a Christian on 
the banks of the Thames or the Tweed should 
resemble in bis outward dress and the form of 
bis outward life a Christian on the banks of 
the Jordan or the Tiber. The law of historical 
development is as sure as and, in my opinion, 
far more distinctly proved as yet than any 
law of cosmical development, and the recog- 
nition of this law by all modern students of 
theology and Church bistory is as surely 
changing the face of Christian thought and 
opinion in the higher sphere of historical re- 
search as the great generalization of Mr. Dar- 
wiu is changing the face of uatural science. 
That all sacerdotalism, iu its exclusive and 
offensive sense (whether it Le Anglican or Pur- 
itan, the former of which had its origin in the 
fourth century, the other in the seventeenth), 
fs destined to disappear before this new spirit 
of inquiry is merely a question of time; it may 
be a long time. J cannot doubt, however, that 
truth will triumph bere, as eleewbere, hard as 
jt is to kill prejudices which not only minis. 
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ter to human passion and vanity, but, no doubt, 
also embody ideal, however illusory, aims. 
And, in the meantime, a volume like this of 
Dean Stanley on “Christian Institutions” 
helps the progress of right thought in an in- 
definite degree. 
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While all these names deserve honor in this 
line of modern inquiry, none is more honora- 
ble than and none has been so influential as 
Dean Stanley. The charm of hie facile and 
graceful pen has told in this direction more 
thanin any other. He has taken us to the 
fountain-head of ‘Christian Institutions,” 
and shown us how naturally they have sprung 
out of the buman circumstances attending 
their beginning ; how the Sacraments of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper have developed 
from simple usages which were in existence 
long before the Christian Church; how purely 
moral was their intent; how confession and 
absolution in their primitive form were per- 
sonal and congregational, without intervention 
of priest or presbyter; how for “the first 
twelve centuries ’ no words were used in the 
ordination: of any Christian minister giving 
him anything of the nature of sacerdotal 
authority. ‘It was not till the thirteenth cen- 
tury—the age when the materialistic theory of 
the Sacraments and the extravagant pretensions 
of pontifical and sacerdotal power were at their 
hight—that such words were first introduced 
into the ordinals of the Latin Church,’ while 
“*fn the whole Eastern Church they are never 
used at all for this purpose.’’ In reference to 
the clergy and the general constitution of the 
Church, he has shown over again by de- 
monstrable evidence, now accepted by all 
historical echolars, that bishop and presbyter 
were identical In the Early Church, that ‘‘in 
no instance were the Apostles called bishops 
In any other sense than they were equally 
called presbyters and deacons,’’ and that ‘in 
no instance before the beginning of the third 
century was the title or function of the Jewish 
priesthood applied to Christian pastors.” ‘It 
{s as sure,’”’ he adds, “that nothing like modern 
Episcopacy existed before the close of the 
first centery as it is that nothing like modern 
Presbyterianism existed after the beginning of 
the second. No existing Church can find any 
pattern or platform of its government in those 
early times.” “The deacons were the most 
original of the clerical orders,” being invented 
for the special emergency of the Church in 
Jerusalem, The presbyters were the “‘ sheiks,”’ 
the elders, those who by seniority had reached 
the first rank in the Jewish synagogue or who 
composed the committee or council of a Gen- 
tile congregation. The bishops were the same, 
viewed under another aspect, the “‘inspect- 
ors,” “‘ auditors,” or “ administrators” of the 
primitive congregation. 

- a: * a ~ 

But I have naturally, in this place, turned 
aside from the more pleasant task of estimating 
bis literary gifts to try and make clear the les- 
sons of bis theological and ecclesiastical career. 
Those lessons may be summed up in his wish 
and tendency to substitute knowledge and his- 
toric fact for mere tradition or illusion in all 
departments of Christian inquiry. The scenes 
and characters of Bible history, the great in- 
stitutions and great figures of the Christian 
Church, the Catholic verities for which tbis 
Church has witnessed be lived and worked to 
set forth in the fresh and living aspect in which 
he himself saw them. He believed that gen- 
uine Christian progress aud the prospect of a 
catholic union of Churches could only come 
from the enlightenment of historical sciepce 
and of a broad and simple Christianity. Sucba 
prospect seems sometimes very hopeless and 
not least in the months of some whotalk most 
of it. He had no faith in any projects of 
denominationalism for union or for anything 
else. The curse of a narrow dogmatism, more 
or less, lies upon them all. Union can only 
come, as he felt, from the freedom of science and 
the recognition of historic and spiritual facts. 
A great theology can unly be born again in the 
same atmosphere of freedom and of fact. I 
would ask you, then, in bis spirit to give heed 
to no lower or sectarian voices, powerful as they 
may seem to you fora time. It is the nature 
of such voices to make a nolse, as when “‘ some 
shouted one thing, some another, among the 
crowd.” It is yours to learn better and to 
think more nobly, and from none can you re- 
ceive higher lessons or better helps to true and 
noble thought than from Dean Stanley. When 
other voices—some of them, it may be, more 
powerful—have died away, I am sure that the 
spirit which speaks through al) bis writings 
will survive imperishably; and when other 
names have gone to that obscurity which is, 
happily, the doom of all narrowness his name 
will be remembered, consecrated alike by a di- 
vine simp®city of faith and a divine beauty of 
charity. 

DanteL Wesstur’s friends in Washington 
ere atarting a movement for the erection of a 

tutue to bim in that aity, 
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Diblical Research. 
TALMUDIC NOTICES CONCERNING 
THE OLD TESTAMENT CANON. 
BY THE REV. B. PICK, PH. D. 


AccorDiInG to the Talmud, the number of 
books of the Old Testament is twenty-four— 
viz: 





1—5. The Pentateuch. 15. Psalms. 
6. Josbua. 16. Job. 

7. Judges. 17. Proverbs. 

8. I, II Samuel. 18. Ecclesiastes. 

0. I, 0 Kings. 19. Song of Solomon. 

10. Jeremiah. 20. Lamentations. 

11. Ezekiel. 21. Dantel. 

12. Isaiah. 22. Esther. 

13. XII Minor Prophets. 23. Ezra of Nehemiah. 

14 Ruth. 2%. I, I Chronicles. 


They are divided into the Law, comprising 
1—5; Prophets (the earlier 6—9 and later 
10—18), comprising 6—18 ; and other writings 
or Hagiographa, 14—24. 

As to the authors of these books, the pass- 
age, Talm. Baba Batra, fol. 14, col. 2, and fol. 
15, col. I, tells us the following. The Ftnta- 
teuch was written by Moses, with the exception 
of Deut. xxxiv, 5—1i2, which was written by 
Joshua. 

Joshua bears its name from its author, as far 
as xxiv, 20—33, which was written by Eleazar, 
the son of Aaron and Phinebas. 

Judges was written by Samuel, and so also 
Ruth, although it is placed before Psalms, be- 
cause it contains the origin of the house of 
David. 

and I] Samuel originally formed one book. 
Its division into two books under this name, 
as we find it in our printed texts of the Old 
Testament, was first introduced, in the six- 
teenth century, by Daniel Bomberg. Tradition 
ascribes I Sam. i—xxiv toSamuel, whilst xxy— 
xxxi and Il Sam. were written by Gad and 
Nathan. The tradition probably owes its origin 
to I Chron. xxix 29: ‘‘ Now the acts of David 
the king, first and last, be holy. They are 
written in the Book of Samuel the seer, and 
in the Book of Nathan the prophet, and in the 
Book of Gad the seer.” 

Land II Kings were written by Jeremiab. 
These books conclude the so-called Earlier 
Prophets. The later prophets open with Jere- 
miah, and not with Isaiah, as in our Bibles. 
This arrangement of Isaiah after Ezekiel 
must have been according to an old tradition, 
since the Talmud already wonders why Isaiah 
does not precede Jeremiah. The reason is 
thus stated: Since the Book of Kings closes 
with misfortunes (i. ¢,the devastation of the 
Temple, captivity), it is followed by Jeremiah, 
which contains nothing but misfortunes, and 
which is succeeded by Ezekiel, which opens 
witb misfortunes. Since the latter closes with 
consolations (i. ¢.,the new temple, etc.), it is 
followed by Isaiah, which is full of consola- 
tions. Thus we associate misfortune with 
misfortune (é.¢., Jeremiah with Kings and 
Ezekiel with Jeremiah), and consolations with 
consolations (i. ¢., Isaiah with Ezekiel). The 
autbor of Jeremiah is the propbet himself. 

Ezekiel was written by the men of the Great 
Synagogue, who also wrote the X7J Minor 
Prophets. 

Isaiah was written by Hezekiah and his col- 
lege. In Prov. xxv, 1 the men of Hezekiah 
are mentioned as having also collected pro- 
verbs of Solomon. Hezekiah himself prob- 
ably commenced the book, which was continued 
by his college, because, according to the 
Tosafot, or Babs Batra, fol. 15, col. 1, Heze- 
kiah died before Isaiah. 

The Psalms were written by David, with the 
help of the ten elders—Adam (to whom belongs 
Psalm cxxxix), Melchizedek (Psalm cx), Abra- 
ham (Psalm Ixxxfix), Moses (Psalm xc), He- 
man, Jedutbun, Asaph, and the three sons of 
Korah. [That David was not the author of all 
the Psalms we know from Berachoth, fol. 9, col. 
2, where it is said “‘ that one hundred and three 
pssims were uttered by David,” and where the 
first and second psalms are reckoned as one. 
That Adam composed the ninety-second psalm 
we learn from the Chaldee paraphrase on the 
Song of Songs, where it is said on the first 
verse: ‘The first song Adam sung, at the 
time when his sins were forgiven him; when 
the Sabbath-day came, and protected him, he 
opened his mouth and said: ‘A song for the 
Sabbath-day,’”’ etc. (Psalm xcif)|. 

Job was written by Moses. Concerning the 
person of Job the traditions are at variance. 
On one and the same page of the Talmud— Baba 
Batra, tol. 15, col. l1—we read: “Job lived in 
the time of Moses; others sayin the time of 
Jacob; others again say in the time of the 
spies ; while again another says Job never ex- 
isted, but is only s parable.” 

Proverbs, Song of Solomon, and Ecclesiastes 
were written by Hezekiah aud his college, 
although the Midrash, or Song of Songs, chap. 
i, 1, says: “Solomon wrote the Proverbs, Ec- 
clesiastes, and Song of Songs.” In the same 
Midrash there is aleo a discussion as to which 
of the three books Solomon wrote first. One 
rabbi! ssys, Proverbs, Song of Gongs, and Ec- 





clesiastes ; another says, When he was young 
he wrote the Song of Songs, as s man the 
Proverbs, and as an old man Ecclesiastes. All 
agree that the latter book was written last. 
From the Midrash or Ecclesiastes it would ap- 
pear that it was the last book of the canon, for 
on chap. xii, 11, 12 we read: “ Whosoever 
brings into his house more than twenty-four 
books causes confusion.” 

Lamentations were written by Jeremiah, 
Daniel and Esther by the man of the Great 
Synagogue. Zzra (inclusive Nehemiah) and the 
genealogy of the Book of Chronicles down to 
his own (ad lo—i. ¢., 11 Chron. xxi, 2) were 
written by Ezra, whilst the rest was written 
by Nehemiah, the son of Hachaliah. That the 
Chronicles originally formed one book may 
be seen from the catalogues in Josephus, 
Origen, and Jerome and can also be seen from 
the Masoretic note that I Chron. xxvii, 25 
forms the middle of the whole. 


Legal. 


TEMPERANCE LAW THROUGH 1881. 


Lu@IsLATION on the liquor traffic during 1881 
has been varied, important, and interesting. 
Public interest in the reform has evidently 
been on the increase, and the efforts of special 
friends of the cause have been stimulated and 
aided thereby. A majority of the legislatures 
which meet biennially sit during odd-num- 
bered years, hence, about thirty legislative 
sessions have been held during 1881, which is, 
no doubt, double the number held in 1880. 
The courts have not been inactive ror, on the 
whole, unfriendly. The general result has 
been a decided *‘boom”’ in the movement for 
“legal suasion.” We propose to portray the 
more salient and important features of the 
year’s progress. A convenient order of topics 
will be: Constitutional Questions, Prohibitory 
Legislation, Local Option, Excise and License 
Laws. There does not seem to have been any 
important progress made in civil damage laws. 








I. ConsTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS. 


No sooner had the people of Kansas, in 
1880, ratified a constitutional amendment that 
‘the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
Mquors shall be forever prohibited in this state, 
except for medical, scientific, and mechanical 
purposes,” than actions were brought to test 
the questions whether the amendment was 
valid; also, whether it did not abrogate the 
previous license law—the “‘dram-shop act ”— 
and so release persons from the obligations 
and penalties imposed by that law. This 
second question may be here disregarded as 
not of permanent interest outside of Kansas. 
The decision was in effect that the amendment 
forbade further licensing, but did not release 
violations of the act already committed. A 
ehief objection to the validity of the amend- 
ment was the broad and general one that the, 
14th Amendment of the Federal Constitution, 
which forbids any state to ‘‘ deprive any per- 
son of property,’ protects the right to sell as 
an inherent element of property rights. In 
short, just as, years ago, the foes of prohibi-. 
tion in New York and elsewhere contended 
that the legislature could not forbid selling, 
because the state constitution protected prop- 
erty, so now they claim (and not in Kanses 
only) that the people of a state cannot forbid 
it, because the United States Constitution now 
embodies the like assertion. The court over- 
ruled the objection, simply saying that the 
Supreme Court at Washington has decided, 
since, as well as before the 14th Amendment, 
that a state prohibitory law is not repugnant 
to the Federal Constitution. The Kansas 
amendment was also contested in these suits 
on the additional ground of alleged irregulari- 
ties in the steps taken for maturing the meas- 
ure in the legislature and submitting it to the 
popular vote. But these complaints were all 
propounced unfounded and the Amendment 
was fully sustained. 

In this connection may be mentioned an ad- 
dress of ex-Chief-Justice Mason, of Nebraska, 
published in 1881, though perhaps pronounced 
earlier. It was delivered at Lincoln, in re- 
sponse to a request of members of the legis- 
lature, and was chiefly devoted to the very 
question whether either the commercial power 
of Congress or the 14th Amendment forbids a 
state to amend her constitution so as to forbid 
the liquor traffic. Judge Mason cited numer- 
ous decisions sustaining the view, now gever- 
ally understood, that the commercial power 
terminates when the original package of im- 
portation reaches the retailer, and he breaks it 
and places its contents on sale to consumers. 
They then cease to be imports and become 
subject to the police power and laws of the state 
within which they are. As to the 14th Amend- 
ment, he very forcibly urged that protecting 
the liquor traffic was never one of the objects 
of that measure. Its purpose was to protect 
the freedmen, by establishing equality of per- 
sons and by forbidding state legislation which 





should” seek” to tmpair thety property rights 





because of their race orcolor. A prohibitory 
law does not forbid selling liquors it only for- 
bids selling them for one single use, as bever- 
ages. 

A curious and questionable bit of legis- 
lation is noticed in Florida. A former law de- 
clared that maimed persons need not pay the 
license fees on their vocatious which were ex- 
acted from the able-bodied; and, under this 
permission, McDonald, who was bereft of one 
leg, engaged in liquor-selling, without having 
taken out a license. The permissive law was 
repealed ; but he, being unaware of the change, 
continued his sales. Being notified, he discon- 
tinued selling, but was prosecuted. He pre- 
sented a petition setting forth his ignorance of 
the change in the law and his poverty, and the 
legislature passed a special act releasing him 
from all prosecutions and penalties he might 
haveincurred. Underthe constitutions of most 
states such a law would be thought void, as 
involving an exercise of the pardoning power, 
which usually is exclusively vested in the gov- 
ernor. 

EEE 


Sanitary, 
MALARIA, VACCINATION, ETC. 


SzLpom have the papers and discussions of 
the American Public Health Association been 
more interesting or important than those of 
its recent session at Sav: h. The infl 
of conditions of atmosphere on disease were 
forcibly brought out in some studies of Dr. 
Miles, of Ohio, upon the sunstroke mortality 
of 1881. Not only the readings of the ther- 
mometer, but the humidity has been regarded 
as having much to do with producing sun- 
stroke. Dr. Miles thinks that his statistics 
and comparisons show a far greater number of 
deaths when the air was very dry than when 
it was moist. 

The effect of atmospheric conditions on ma- 
laria is not less important. It is believed that 
certain conditions of heat and moisture have 
much to do with the sudden multiplication of 
the malarial element and that its progress in 
certain directions is much governed by air-cur- 
rents. Some careful studies of malaria along 
the Connecticut River are being made, both in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. Dr. Adams, 
on behalf of the one, and Dr. Chamberlain, for 
the other, attempted to trace the progress. 
While seasons and moisture have their influ- 
ence, yet the relation to marshy land is still 
supported. Dr. Adams says: The malarial 
army seems to have sent a detachment up 
each of the rivers, while scouting parties 
bave been sent scross the country, from 
pond to pond. In high and dry localities it 





has scarcely been seen; but along the shores . 


of the Connecticut, Housatonic, and Quinni- 
piac Rivers and their branches its influence 
has been profoundly felt. It has thus shown 
a decided affinity for water; but even in these 
localities there has been a great difference in 
the degree of intensity of the malarial poison, 
and the evidence from all sources agrees in 
indicating that it is not water, but mud, which 
most powerfully influences its development 
On the banks of rivers, the greatest number 
of cases have occurred where there are marshy 
shores, overflowed in Spring and Jaid bare in 
Summer, especially where low spots or ob- 
structed ditches cause stagnant pools to form, 
which are gradually dried up by the Summer 
sun. Besides these localities, the places most 
fertile in malaria have been the reservoirs used 
for water-power. Thus ponded water inter- 
rupts natural water-courses. It is also to be 
remembered that all erections, by prohibiting 
sunlight, cause more moisture, unless provided 
with additional drainage. Malaria bas even 
come to extendsin some localities, quite iuto 
the Winter months. The remark that it is 
time for the people to stop their doubts 
whether the doctors understand malaria and 
to go to work at drainage was received 
with much applause. One cannot read the 
series of facts presented without more fully 
recognizing that this evil is within the range 
and duty of human control ; but that it will be 
only partially controlled, because drainage and 
cleanliness are expensive. The address of 
Hon. Erastus Brooks, on what the citizen owes 
to the state, was-fuall of weighty words. Asa 
member of the State Board of Health of 
New York, he illustrated his discourse with 
many facts and incidents. If it were s :.atter 
of mere social economy, it behooves "1s to look 
far more closely to the health of the citizen; 
for be it known health and life have comaer- 
cial, as well as philanthropic value. To con- 
serve these is not a mere outgush of charity. 
More of weal or woe to our American civiliza- 
tion centers around the health question than 
around any other one common interest Thig 
is all the more important because, as Rusk!o 
expresses it, so many of the medium classes rc- 
gard “any interference which tends to seforiq 
and protect the bealth of the masses as ep un- 
warranted interference with their vested right 
to inevitable diseages and death.” But thers isa 
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ginning to know the blessings of improye- 
ment. . 

The subject of vaccination was considered so 
important as one for re-examination that a re- 
port in favor of compulsory vaccination was 
recommitted. Not that any doubt was ex- 
pressed as to its value; but there is a feeling 
on the part of many that methods of securing 
virus need to be restudied, and the tendency 
of the effect, to be limited as.to period, needs 
to be accounted for. More take varioloid than 
formerly and the virus after a few years 
seems less potent. There is yet new truth to 
break forth as to “‘ attenuation of virus.” 

The review of the sanitary significance of 
the International Medical Congress, by Dr. 
Ezra M. Hunt, of New Jersey, was a resumé of 
this, as distinct from its technic medical work, 
and yet showed bow intimately the two are 
blended. 

A good example of how the practical part of 
sanitary administration is to be made most 
efficient was given by Edward Fenner, Esq., 
of New Orleans, in an outline of the Sanitary 
Association of that city. The vigor and suc- 
cess with which it has pushed forward the 
cleanliness system deserves to be studied by 
many of our Northern cities. It is pleasant to 
see how practical methods and suggestions 
take hold upon the Association, while elab- 
orate studies or sanitary science are appreci- 
ated. .The gush of popular address is no 
longer the attraction and each meeting gains 
in directness of aim and facility of execution. 
We believe all the members come home from 
such gatherings better prepared for a matter- 
of-fact, hand-to-hand handling of those vexed 
questions that press upon us as to our daily 
health in the daily routine of life. 


Fine Arts. 


WOMANLY WORK FOR WOMAN. 














Ir is said that one of tie springs of success 
in Young Men’s Christian Association work 
has been the fact that it was work by young 
men for young men—a class lifting itself up. 
The grand position that woman has come to 
hold in the art work of the world is due to the 
same principle. It has been largely achieved 
by women working for women. The Ladies’ 
Art Association, the Woman’s Exchange, and 
the Decorative Art Society were all planned by 
women to help women. They have been man- 
aged by women, patronized by women, and 
their benefits have gone out to women. They 
were founded, all three, in the spirit of a 
radiant philanthropy and desire to help those 
who were trying to help themselves. Women 
who occupy shining social positions gave of 
themselves to the formation of these three 
admirable societies. They brought to their 
self-appointed task their best thought, their 
best energies, and have seen their generous 
impulses grow into accomplished fact. The 
success of these societies is a fabric woven of 
work and prayer. Such fabrics have an eter- 
nal endurance, 

The Ladies’ Art Association was founded in 
1867, and incorporated ten years later. It is 
the oldest organization of its kind in the 
United States. “Its aim,’ to quote from the 
little circular at hand, ‘‘is to open new ave- 
nues of profitable employment in the constant- 
ly widening field of art and industrial pur- 
suits.’’ It is no longer an experiment, but a 
success. It is a center from which radiates 
a worthy and powerful influence in all parts 
ofthe country. The first object of the society 
is educative and plan of instruction is 
characterized by an irable thoroughness. 
The names of its teachers guarantee this. W. 
H. Lippincott, Thomas Moran, William Mor- 
gan, Hamilton Hamiltoo, Camille Piton, 8. J. 
Rafter, E. C. Field, Perey Moran, 8. J. Knight, 
Alice Donlevy form the corps of instructors, 
each in the department that has made his or 
her name famous. The classes meet in the 
building No. 24 West 14th Street; a commodi- 


ous building, of which the Association has en- } 


tire control. One entire floor is given up to 
business-rooms and class-rooms, and two other 
floors are rented as studios, where members of 
the Association can have special privileges and 
very decided advantages. 

The New York Exchange for Woman’s Work 
is a strong, sensible, practical society. Its aim 
is to help gentlewomen who are poor and 
proud enough to be workwomen; women 
who may or may not have “‘ seen better days,”’ 
but who need money and would rather receive 
it as pay for honest work than as an unearned 
dole. Itis a characteristic of the work of this 
society that its affairs are managed in the most 
business-like way. One of its principles is 
neverto be in debt. It existe merely as a con- 
venient channel of communication between 
women who wish to sell the work of their hands 
and the general public. It charges a small com- 
mission on the sale of all articles, and its 
charitable phase is found in the fact that it 
bears all the responsibility of a large commis, 
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sion business, which can never be made of 
itself profitable, from the nature of the articles 
sold and from the necessity of carrying a large 
stock. Its deficiencies are made up by the sub- 
scriptions of the benevolently disposed and its 
work might be much increased if this class 
was larger. The rooms of the society are at 
No. 4 East Twentieth Street. In addition to an 
extensive department of decorative art, it 
gives its attention to the more practical art of 
dressmaking and plain sewing and has estab- 
lished a most comfortable and tempting lunch- 
room, where home-made cookery is set before 
the public. 

The Decorative Art Society is perhaps best 
known of the three named. Its career has 
been, from its organization, in 1877, steadily 
enterprising and progressive. Strong and 
helpfal from the first, it has seemed to renew 
its strength since it has entered upon the 
occupancy of its new building, at No. 28 East 
Twenty-first Street. Its fourth annual re- 
port (a model of typography and excellent for 
its conciseness) shows its last year to have 
been its best. Its work-rooms, its class-rooms, 
its sales-rooms are all in active and useful 
operation. An admirable feature of this so- 
ciety is its lending library. The secretary 
says: 

“It is impossible to express in a few words 
the great usefulness of the lending library, not 
only to students, who can bave daily access to 
its shelves, but to the large number of men 
and women who receive through the mails 
such books, art manuals, and sheets of design 
as are best calculated to assist in such 
branches of art as possess for them peculiar 
interest. In many cases they form the only 
resource of artists, artisans, and amateurs in 
the most secluded villages of our great con- 
tivent, as grateful and intelligent letters 
testify. During the year, 467 books were 
mailed to 150 different persons, many of them 
living in distant states, besides 152 visitors to 
the library itself. There is much room for the 
enlargement of this library, and the friends 
of the Society who are interested in art edu- 
cation are earnestly requested to remember its 
open shelves.” 


To this showing there need be no comment. 
The Society has gained so excellent a reputa- 
tion by its exhibitions that its order depart- 
ment is constantly increasing. Many of the 
graduates of its classes find permanent em- 
ployment in its design and work-rooms. De- 
signs and material, with instructions, are sent 
by mail and express to those out of town who 
are entitled to the privileges of the Society 
Thus, hundreds of hands are furnished with 
congenial] employment and hundreds of 
women’s lives are made easier because of the 
money that the Society belps them earn. 

It is highly praiseworthy in the management 
of all three of the societies named that their 
privileges are easily accessible to those who 
need them. The requirements are the fewest 
consistent with prudence and may be easily 
learned by correspondence with the managers. 
They are societies founded by women and for 
women, and women should support them 
nobly. Each occupies a field of its own and 
each does its work well; but, as they are 
founded to supply a perennial need, they 
should have a steady support. Let those who 
have generous hearts bear this in mind at 
this shining season of good gifts,and make 
their own hearts richer by helping others to 
help themselves. 





Messrs. Cox & Son, of London, have just 
sent to their representative here the brass 
tablet to be erected to the memory of the late 
Jobn Adams Appleton. It is one of the lJarg- 
est if not the largest memorial brass ever 
brought to this country. It is 7 feet 6 inches 
in hight and every part of its workmanship 
shows the highest taste and skill. It is a pity 
that it was necessary to send out of the coun- 
try for this work, and it is gratifying to know 
that our artisans are making such advance- 
ment that the necessity will soon have passed 


away. 
Music. 


A pouring rain on Tuesday and a foggy, 
drizzling Wednesday did not keep at home 
the large audiences at the Oratorio Society’s 
two performances of ‘‘ The Messiah”’ last week. 
At the rehearsal, ladies disguised to shapeless- 
ness by waterproof dominos, flourishing um- 
brellas, and armed with paper-covered scores, 
surged by hundreds into Steinway Hall, con- 
tent, if need be, to stand clutching the one 
and following with the other Handel’s three- 
hours-long masterpiece. The more general 
audience for the evening concert was no less a 
press. The defect in the Society’s perform. 
ances op these occasions (special reference 
being made to the concert) was in the solo 
talent secured, which consisted of Mrs. Hattie 
L. Simms, Mr. A. L. King, with the more 
familiar names of Mr. Remmertz and Miss 
Drasdil. Mrs. Simms is a young artist of sing- 
ularly winning stage presence and a voice of 
grateful quality totheear. She sang that match- 
less text which Jennens so felicitously collated 

















with devotional as well as merely musical 


expression. Mrs. Simms’s method, also, is 
nearly unexceptionable—she pronounces dis- 
tinctly and sings unaffectedly ; but her light, 
untrained voice is utterly inadequate at pres- 
ent to such music as Handel has here written. 
Its good qualities were sadly dwarfed by it. 
She sang with an effort painfully evident 
throughout the evening, especially during the 
“1 Know that My Redeemer Liveth.”” She 
takes breath so badly that the operation is 
audible all over a hall; and, even making lib- 
eral allowance for the bad weather and conse- 
quent huskiness, the clearness and flexibility 
of her notes have not yet been more than half 
brought out. Her best efforts at this concert 
were confined to the brief recitative numbers 
of the oratorio, where the organ lent her favor- 
able support, and the air ‘‘ But Thou didst Not 
Leave His Soul in Hell.” Mrs. Simms is a 
singer of manifest promise ; but she has much 
to do before, in such music as “The Mes- 
siah,” she can be a singer of performance. 
Mr. King’s shortcomings are nearly the same 
with Mrs. Simms. He has a sweet, pure 
tenor. He sang his recitative, ‘‘Thy Re- 
buke,” and its succeeding air ‘Behold and 
See,’”? with real beauty (he has, by the way, 
a particularly good mezzo B and C), barring 
some exaggeration of sentiment in concluding 
the latter number. He fs, on the other hand, 
as yet quite unequal to Handel’s long and ex- 
acting roulades and flourishes, which are cruci- 
ble-tests to the results of a singer’s study in 
certain directions. He has not gained the full 
use of his voice, and in a contest between his 
presumptive intentions and it the voice fre- 
quently gets the best of the battle. Miss Dras- 
dil sang her part in her accustomed artistic 
and feeling manner during the evening ; never- 
theless, even Miss Dresdil seemed under a 
cloud, dragging her tempo twice or thrice to 
dangerous limits, and once in particular nar- 
rowly escaping a serious misunderstanding 
with batén and band. Mr. Remmertz received 
warm approval for his spirited rendering of 
«© Why Do the Nations ” (in the rich additional 
accompaniment to which Mozart’s hand is, 
like Lady Angelina’s moon, “so splendidly 
conspicuous”), but was much troubled with 
hoarseness and sang, for the most part, as Mr. 
Remmertz is too prone to do, with more noisy 
vigor than sweetness. It is not essential fora 
baritone or a bass to roar ; but, if he must roar us, 
he should try, like Bottom, to roar us as ’twere 
any sucking-dove. The work of the large 
chorus of the Society on the last two occa- 
sions was a subjectof delightful comment. 
The good qualities of this able body of con- 
seientious singers have been earlier pointed 
out by us and need not be reiterated. They 
sing with quick intelligence, precision, con- 
fidence, and sympathy and reflect the highest 
credit upon Dr. Damrosch. The orchestra 
were in capital form, also, avd Mr. Walter 
Damrosch gave able assistance (especially 
noticeable during the Pastoral Symphony) at 
the organ. Two minor suggestions may be 
added: first, that Dr. Damrosch do not include 
in his otherwise judicious cuts the beautiful 
duet, ‘‘O Death, Where is Thy Sting,’ and 
the following chorus, even though something 
else be sacrificed for its sake; and, second, 
that the time-honored custom of the audience 
rising at the Hallelujah Chorus be not suf- 
fered to languish in consequence of the Messrs. 
Steinway’s otherwise inoffensive patent spring 
seats. 





....A great opera almost always draws a 
great house. Before an enormous audience 
on the last night but one of the season, Wed- 
nesday, the 21st ult., Her Majesty’s Company 
gave the most successful and perfectly satis- 
factory representation we have been favored 
with this year—Mlle. Rossini, with the full 
strength of the troupe, singing in Meyerbeer’s 
“Les Huguenots.” Truthful criticism has 
been obliged to say many unpleasant things 
about recent performances under Col. Maple- 
son’s mapagement. It is a real pleasure to 


_this time praise one of the strongest, finest, 


best rehearsed, and generally meritorious rep- 
resentations of Meyerbeer’s exacting master- 
work given in America in many years. Mlle. 
Rossini answered our expectations by surpass- 
ing, as Valentina, her fine Aida. She sang 
superbly and acted with telling dramatic 
foree. Signor Campanini, as Raoul, was a noble 
counterpart to the talented young soprano. 
Great as Radames, greater as Don José, Signor 
Campanini perbaps attains his dramatic climax 
as Scribe’s ill-starred Huguenot hero. Signori 
Del Puente, Galassi, Novara, and the other 
male members of the cast, besides Miles. Juch 
and Lauri, were all amply satisfactory in their 
respective réles, and the chorus and orchestra 
made no fault worth mentioning. The enthu- 
siasm of the house was at times uncontroll- 
able, and the curtain fell upon the great fourth 
act amidst a whirlwind of cheers and applause 
seldom duplicated. With the repetition of the 
same opera (announced as by request) at the 
Saturday’s matinee Col. Mapleson’s Fall sea- 
son elosed. 











Srience, 


ooeeAt the Philadelphia meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences a paper by Pro- 
fessor Newcomb was read, giving an account 
of the experiments which have been going on 
at Washington for the last year upon the ve- 
locity of light. These experiments have been 
conducted on a plan essentially identical with 
that used by Michelson, afew yeers ago, an in- 
genious modification of the revolving mirror 
method of Foucault, by, means of which, 
without requiring lenses or mirrors of inordi- 
nate size, the rays may be made to traverse & 
distance of several miles, instead of a few 
feet. In the Washington experiments the light 
was sent from the grounds of the Naval Ob- 
servatory and of the Washington Monument, 
across the Potomac, to Fort Myer and back 
again. Some unexpected difficulties have 
been met with, and there remain some as yet 
unexplained anomalies, which will probably 
disappear when the discussion is completed. 
As matters stand now, the provisional results 
for the velocity of light are 299680 kilometers 
per second from the observations of 1880, 
299720 from the first series of 1881, and 299758 
from the second series. Michelson’s result 
was 209944. The difference of nearly 200 kilo- 
meters is disagreeably large. 





....Professor J. Lawrence Smith, who is un- 
questionably the highest American authority 
as to all mineralogical and chemical questions 
relating to aerolites, expresses himself pretty 
positively in respect to the recent alleged dis- 
covery of organic remains (microscopic corals) 
in them by acertain Professor Habn. His 
letter, enclosing a quotation from Professor 
Hawes, of the Smithsonian Institution, is too 
long to be reproduced here. The gist of it, 
however, is that he considers Professor Hahn 
aman whose imagination basrun away with 
him. The forms which Hahn figures and de- 
scribes (very accurately) are such as have been 
long known to exist in meteors. They are 
mainly composed of enstatite and broozite, 
which frequently assume a sort of radiating 
structure, looking very much, when broken, 
like sections of coraline matter, simulating 
animal forms in something the same way as 
the dark filaments in moss agates resemble 
vegetable. Professor Smith says, in closing, 
that ‘‘ these cranky observations, viewed with 
ihe spectacles of Professor Hahn’s imagina- 
tiou, have obtained more publicity than they 
merit.” 


«...We examine a rose, and say “Here is 
the calyx of five sepals, and there is the recep- 
tacle below it,”’ and this is correct enough for 
the purposes of classification. But those who 
have made morphology a study know that the 
calyx really begins at the base of the “‘ recep- 
tacle.”” This isthe case with all plants hav- 
ing a “‘superior’’ calyx. Some flowers have the 
calyx inferior only because they have not been 
united with the ovary. In truth, the sepals in 
a “superior” flower are but the terminal lobes 
of the consolidated calyx. This fact is useful 
in studying the nature of the Composite, or 
compound flowers. As Dr. Gray says, the 
“calyx tube is united with the one-celled 
ovary” (this must be so) and ‘‘the limb [called 
a pappus],” ete. There are yet some who can- 
not quite understand this. Teratological 
specimens often come in to help these doubt- 
ers. Professor W. Whitman Bailey gives one 
such in the ‘‘ Bulletin’’ of the Torrey Club. 
The well-known hair-like pappus of the 
dandelion assumed in one instance flat green 
expansions, as in common calycine appendages. 


...-Notwithstanding the zeal with which 
plant collectors have explored our country, 
new ones are continually being discovered, 
much to the disgust of the monographers who 
from time to time make “ final revislons’’ of cer- 
tain genera or families. In the last ‘* Bulletin” 
of the Torrey Club—a serial, by the way, that 
bas improved wonderfully of late—the Rev. E. 
L. Greene describes seven new ones. Among 
these is a new Saxifrage, with leaves simulating 
a strawberry to so great a degree as to be 
almost inseparable when mixed and furnish- 
ing a curious instance of mimicry in Nature. 
Then there is a new currant, with black eat- 
able berries; a new primrose, which will rival 
Primula Parryi in beauty; and a new annual 
nettle, growing six feet high, and which may 
prove a rival to hemp among textile plants, 
As for new fungi, there seems to be no end to 
them, certain)y, whatever there may be in time 
with flowering plants. 


...-A small orange-colored fungus, Oidium 
aurantiacum, which sometimes appears on 
bread in the Old World, has been found potison- 
ous toanimals. In dogs it produces nausea 
and vomiting, and horses which have been fed 
on such bread have been seriously injured. 


...-The Indian corn has been found to pro- 
duce about eighteen millions of pollen-grains 
and about 2,000 grains of cornon each plant, 
so that the plant produces 9,000 grains to each 
ovule, or 8,999 more than are needed for fer- 
tilizing purposes, 
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Pevsonatities. 


QuzEen Victori is generally supposed to 
have saved a at deal of money, and, acting 
on this supposition, it is asked why she cannot 
provide for her family. Asa matter of fact, 
she has not. When Prince Albert died, many 
of the state departments were in debt, These 
debts bave been paid off. Some of them— 
such as that of the Master of the Horse, for 
which £10,000 per annum Is allowed—always 
have to borrow from the other departments or 
from the privy purse. Althongh the court 
does pot entertain largely, the mise-en-sceve is 
pretty much the same asif it did. The Queen 
really does not put by as much as £20,000 per 
annum onan average of years. Her savings 
have been considerably drained by gifts of 
£100,000 which she has always made o her 
daughters at their marriage. 





-»M. Gambetta’s ministry is young in 
yeara. The average age is about fifty-one. 
Half a century ago the average age of a min- 
ister In a Frevch cabinet was sixty-five years. 
Twenty-five years ago it fell to sixty. The new 
cabinet is the youngest that has been known 
in France. Its oldest member fs sixty-five, its 
youngest thirty-five. The average (pn England Is 
much higher, Mr. Gladstone, to begin with, be- 
ing twenty-nine years older than M. Gambetta, 
end Mr. Chamberlat{n, the youngest member of 
the cabinet, ten years older than the youngest 
holder of a portfolio In France and two yeure 
older than the prime minister of France, 


Mr. Grenville Murray, who die, recent- 


ly, at Paris, was generally regarde:i in England 
es son of the late Duke of Buclingham, 
whom he has praphically delineated in “Young 


Brown,”’ & book republished and witely read 
in the United States, The [rtra, from whom 
he got his name of Grenville, wae ruined by 
hia own end his ancestors’ extravagance, and 
the aale of hia effects at his macnificerit seat, 
Sto ve, created an extraordinary interest at the 
time. Ic “Young Brown,’ the cftnatior of 
the Duke, penniless amid his maguificence, is 
Gnely and forcibly deseribed. 


..Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, the Arctic explorer, 
died. at hia residence tn this city, on Decem- 
ber 17th, of heart disease. Dr. Hayes was In 
his fiftieth year, having been born in Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1832. He accompanied Dr, Kane in 
the polar search of 1853, and wrote several 
works descriptive of the expedition. During 
the wer Dr. Hayes served as a medical officer 
and commanded the army hospital at West 
Philadelphia. In 1876 he was elected asa 
Republican to the New York Assembly and 
continued to be a member of that body until 
his death. 


..An American, writing from St. Peters- 
burg, says that Sir Edward Thornton has made 
himself as popular and as thoroughly at home 
at the Russian capital as he was formerly at 
Washington. He is a type of Englishmen 
born to the civil service, living nearly ali his 
life abroad, but remaining true to the habits 
of his country. Portugal, Mexico, Central 
America, end South America were formerly 
his places of residence, as the United States 
and Rus+ta have more recently beem 


..- Victor Hugo was recently visited by a 
number of Parisian councillors, entrusted with 
the duty of requesting the poet to be a candi- 
date for the French Senate. He peremptorily 
declined the honor, but insisted that his yisit- 
ors should remain bia guests for a number of 
days, and he afterward entertained them as 
few men could. 


..The Marquis of Lorne wil) sail for 
Canada on January llth. Apartments of state 
are now being prepared for the Governor- 
General in one of the Allan line steamships. 
The Princess Louise, bis wife, will not accom- 
pany bim, and will spend some months fn the 
south of France, for the benefit of her health. 


. Alexander H. Stephens passed histwenty-' 
fifth Christmas in Washington on Sunday. He 
oceuples rooms in the National Hotel in which 
Henry Clay roomed during the closing years of 
his congressional career and in which he died. 


-..-The Czar Intends that bis coronation 
shall be celebrated as a purely Slav festival. 
He is going to write with his own hand letters 
of invitation to the princes of Bulgaria, Servia, 
and Montenegro. 


...-Abraham Clemmer, the aged father of 
Mrs. Mary Clemmer, the authoress and corre- 
spondent, has just died, at her house in Wesb- 
ington, where be has lived for some years. 


.. The Burnside monument project at Prov- 
idence, R. 1., is meeting with substantial ev- 
couragerment, though little personal eolicita- 
tlov has been made as yet. 


... Speaker Keifer owns extensive and valu- 
able Jands in Nebraska acd ts set down as 
@ prospective millionaire. 


o.. Me, Whittier is in his seventy-fifth year. 
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School and College. 


Accornprxe to the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1879,\in that year 
there were in the United States 364 colleges 
and high schools, with 4,241 instructors and 
69,011 students; 81 scientific schools, with 
10,619 puptis; 1,136 academies, with 5,961 tn- 
structors and 108,734 students; 207 normal 
schools, with 40,029 pupils ; 195 kindergartens, 
with 7,554 pupils; 49 law schools, with 3,019 
students; 111 medical schools, with 18,321 stu- 
dents ; 53 deaf and dumb asylums, with 6,301 
pupiis ; 30 blind asylums, with 2,218 pupils; 
67 reform schools, with 14,216 pupils; 411 
orphan asylums, containing 750,000 orphans. 
The public schools bsd 272,686 teachers and 
children errolled 9,414,086. The permanent 
public schoo) fund in the states and territories 
was $113,000,000, and the annual expenditure 
in enstaining the schools $82,767,815. 





.-The only condition for entrance to any 
course of etudy at Adrian College, situated 
at Adrian, Mich., is that the applicant 
shal! be thoroughly conversant with the 
studies logically easential for success in the 
study desired. Twenty-two hundred hours of 
class work in collegiate branches are required 
for the bachelor’s degree. Of this work, a 
stated amount must be performed in the de- 
partment leading to the degree desired. For 
instance, the classical degree requires nine 
huadied hours in Latin and Greek, and the re~ 
maining work may be distributed in the other 
departments according to the individual neces- 
sities or purposes of the student. 


...In both France and England the study 
of Greek and Latin inscriptions hes been 
taken up as a part of classical education. The 
French are in advance, for they are taking 
measures for working into the regular school 
course visits of inspection to the inecriptions 
preserved in the museums of Paris and other 
cities. A distinguished echolar, M. Egger, 
has proposed that the examples of grammat- 
ical rules in elementary Greek and Latin books 
shonld be taken to some extent from inscrip- 
tions, which furnish abundant models of the 
language of the best periods in simple and 
idiomatic forms. 


.. The Harvard “ Annex” for women has 
enjoyed a second successful year. Forty-sev- 
en ladies have attended the classes, and have 
shown themselves eager, devoted, and tbor- 
onghly well-couducted students. Sixteen of 
them were students of last year. The general 
tendency, it is reported, has been toward the 
choice of the traditional classical curriculum, 
and not toward science. All the courses in 
Greek have been taken. The managers -in- 
tend to continue their experiment at least 
two years longer, perhaps four years. 


...-The school-management committee of 
the London School Board has recommended’ 
that no married woman shall be appointed as 
teacher who has given birth to a child within 
two sears of the time at which such appoint- 
ment is under consideration. Any mistress 
appointed or married after Jan. Ist, 1882, shall 
resign her appointment at least five months be- 
fore the probable date of an expected confine- 
ment. The committee states that this sugges- 
tion is made in the interest of all parties con- 
cerned. 


..-The agricultural lecture course at the 
New Hampshire College of Agriculture and 
the Mechanic Arts will begin on Jan. 19th, 
1882, and will continue four_weeks. Among 
the topics to be treated sre Stock Feeding and 
Breeding, Diseases of Animals, Drainace, 
Irrigation, Soils and Soil Analysis, Plant 
Growth, Forestry, Dairying, Meteorology, 
Sanitary Science, Ensilage, Sheep Husbandry, 
History of Agriculture, and General Methods 
of Farm Management. 


.. The present total value of the property of 
the University of Vermont is $285,000 and {ts 
yearly income is $21,000. During the past 
year it has received gifts amounting to $100,- 
000, It now has seventy-four students in the 
academic department, eight of whom are 
ladies. An additional course has lately been 
arranged; one resembling the regular aca- 
demic course in all except the omission of 
Greek and the substitution of scientific studies. 


..The colleges share considerably in the 
prosperous times. The Wesleyan University 
endowment fund, now $600,000, promises 
speedily to reach a round $1,000,000, as all but 
$5,000 is promised of the $100,000 which was 
to be raised to secure Mr. Beney’s last prom- 
ise of $100,000; and Mr. Seney now promises 
another $100,000 if an equal sum is secured. 


...-Oltvet College, at Olivet, Mich., has an 
attendance of 329 students, 102 of the number 
belonging to the College proper. It seems s 
Mttle singular that but 86 should be taking the 
classical course, out of so largeatotal. The 
faculty numbers twelve, under the presidency 
of the Rev. Horatio Q. Butterfield, D. BD. 





Pebbles. 


TuERe {fs no change so sad to contem- 
plate as the last ten cents left from « ten-dol- 
lar bill. 


-..-A Greenback compaign song ie entitled 
“ Dreamers, awake!’ If they awake,they will 
no longer be Greenbackers. 


----This is the way the Chicago Times pute 
it: “G@uiteau wishes a suspension of public 
opinion for one year, and public opinion 
wishes a suspension of Guiteau for about 20 
minutes."’ 





--«-“* You have heard, my love; that Aman- 
dais about to marry Arthur?” “I know it; 
but what Ican’t understand is that a woman 
as intelligent as she is can consent to marry a 
‘Mman‘stupid enough to marry her." 


-- The best sermon in the world never yet 
reconciled the proud man, trying to curl his 
feet up and out of sight under the pew, to the 
palofully obtrusive and evident fact that the 
wife of bis bosom had used his blacking-brush 
to polish the kitchen stove. 


-.+-The Solid Muldoon makes this touching 
appeal to delinquent subscribers: ‘* Gentle- 
men, we must have wealth. The nights are 
growing cold, and this thing of foreing a ten- 
cent mustard plaster to do the work of an all- 
wool undershirt is growing monotonous.” 


..In Arkansas, when a couple of ten-year- 
old boys are not at home for supper, their 
mother looks troubled and observes: ‘* Now 
where in the world are them children? If 
they’re out robbing trains again, I'll take the 
hide off o’ them when they come home. Con- 
sarn them |’ 


--.-There never wes a better example of the 
witty and concise form of expression common 
to the real Western American than the answer 
of the grim man of the Sierras, who, when 
asked about the character of a neighbor, sen- 
tentiously replied: ‘‘ Mister, I don’t know 
very much about him; but my impression is 
that he’d make a first-clacs stranger.” 


..“*Ma, haven’t I been a real good boy 
since I’ve been going to Sunday-school?” 
“Yes, my lamb,”’ answered the. maternal 
parent, fondly. ‘And you trust me now. 
Don’t you, Ma?” ‘* Yes, darling.’’ ‘‘ Then,”’ 
spoke up the little innocent, “ what makes you 
keep the preserves locked upin the pantry, 
the same as ever ?”’ 


.-Once upon a time a woman died, and, as 
the mourners were carrying her to the grave, 
they tripped against o stump and let the coffin 
fall. She revived, baving bees only in a deep 
trance. Two years after she really died, end 
as they were carrying her down the same road 
and neared the same stump, the disconsolate 
widower sobbed: ‘Steady, boys! Steady 
there! Be very, very careful !”’ 


....Uncle Mose hed been negotiating for the 
renting of a shanty, on Austin Avenue, from 
Uncle Nace, whois quitea wealthy property- 
owner and who fis very sharp. Uncle Nace 
asked Mose if he had read over the lease he 
hadtosign. ‘ Yes, I has read it; but I don’t 
see no mention ob de _ stable,” “What 
stable?” ‘De stable for de donkey who 
didn’t hab no better sense den to sign dat ar 


dockerment.’’ ] 


.-Rererend Aminidab Bledsoe, of the 
Austin Bue-Light Tabernacle, met Sam Web- 
ster, yesterday, and asked how he was off for 
firewood. “I reckon,” said Sam, “Is’e got 
about fivecords.” ‘‘ Dat’s gwine ter last yer 
plum fru de Winter,’ said Bledsoe, who 
wanted to borrow some fuel. ‘No, it won't, 
Parson ; for de white gemman in whose yard 
dat wood is burns {t up jess as if hit didn't 
cost him a cent.”’ 


..-Ah! #0 you are the young man from 
Bethany who wishes to learn the business. 
Are you?” said « New Haven merchant, re- 
cently. ‘‘ Yes, sir,” was the respectful reply. 
“ Let’s see. Are you quick at figures?” ‘ Tol- 
erably.” “If a man should buy 150 yards of 
calico, at thirteen cente a yard, how much 
would it come to?” “4 man that would pay 
thirteen cents a yard for calico, when.he could 
get itin market for four cents, Afteen off for 
immediate cash, would come to want mighty 
sudden.”” The young mav was engaged. 


-».-The other morning a men with a load of 
fowls, country produce, etc. stopped tn front 
of the house of @ prominent citizen, and the 
good wife came out to inspect the display. 
“* Guess I'll take those two wild ducks for to- 
morrow’s dinner.”’ ‘Guess you'd better take 
something else, Madam,” said the produce 
man. “I met your husband on the road -this 
morning, with s wagon, two borses, three 
dogs, and a hundred rounds of 
making for e big duck-lougb.” “Ob! in- 
deed. The poor man!” replied the lady. 
“You had give me four ducks. He 
may want some when he gets home.” 





ARMSTRONG, Seiilpkcat at Pleasant View, 


BANKS, J. C., ord. in Newtown, 0. 
BASS, 8., ord. in Yonkers, N. Y. 
been A. J., Ovid, accepts call to Sennett, 


BROWN, 0. E., ord. tn Troy, N. B. 

CARMAN, A. H., ord. at Cresco, Iowa. 

es A.J., has become pastor at Dunlap, 
owa. 

ee, J., Ionia, called to Coldwater, 

ea. 

pra pen, becomes pastor tn Liteh- 
eld, O. 

GRAVES, E. L., ord. in Dundee, Mich. 

HALL. Ciement, Danvers, IL, accepts cal] te 
Monroeville, O. 

HAWKINS, E isa, died, receatly, in New- 
burgh, N.Y 

HOWARD, Joux F., Downer’s Grove, Iil., ae 
cepts calito Hiawatha, Kan. 

KLINE, Groreg, accepts call to Belleville, ML 

MASON, J. O0., D.D., died ta Greenwich, N. 
Y., recently, aged 68. 

MERIT, C. D., called to Lexington, DL 

PETERS, T. R., Weedsport, N. Y., —_ 

ROBINSON, W. H., Auburn, N. y., ccepte 
call to First ch. ‘West Philadelphte, Pena. 

SECKMAN. D., accepts cali to Fletcher, O. 

STACKPOLE, 8. H., Sexton’s, River, Vt, Fe 
signs. 

STUDLEY, J. N., North Scituate, accepts call: 
to North Marshfield, Mass. 

TFRRY, G. W., called to Plainfield, n@& 

tas ing J. W., ord. tn Olivet ch., Chicago, 


TUCKER, C. T., Charlies City, Iowa, resigns, 

WHITCOMB, Cuanies F,, McLean, N. Y.,re~ 
signs. 

YOUNG, J. L. M., removes from Virden, Iil., 
to Bridgetown, N. 8. 

CONGREGATION AL. 

BARRETT, Joun P., Geneva, accepts call to 
Hennepin, Ml. 

CLARK, Isaac (Pres.). Roniout, N. Y., ealfed 
to Edwards Church, Northampton, Mase. 

COWAN, Joun W., Norwalk, O., accepts call 
to Crown Point, N. ¥. 

DAVIS, Wester R., Matison-ave. ch., New 
York City, accepts call to a Ref. ch. in Al- 
bany, N. Y. . 

DEMERITT, J. P., Brookfield, accepts call to 
Jericho and Castteton, Vt. 

DnREIMER, W. E., Union Grove, Wis., re- 
signs. 

GRIFFIN, H. L., fnst. in Bangor, Me. =, 

PRLTON, Georges A., fandy Creek, N. Y. 
supply six months at Shelburne fone 
Mass. 

THOMAS, Wuix1am A., accepts call to Belpre, 
9) 


WALTERS, Tuomas W.,Crary’s Mills, N. Y., . 
resigns, 

WILLARD, Jons Dartox, Andover Seminary, . 
accepts call to Appleton, Wis. 


WILLIAMS, W. D., Sterfing, Kan., called to- 
Madri 


LUTHERAN. 

BRAUN, J. L., becomes missionary fn Pem-- 
broke, Canada, 

CAMPBELL, W. C., accepts call to Harrison-- 
burg, Va. 

FOX, L. A. accepts eall to professor- 
ship in oan College. 

HEIDLER, M Seepeeaeeny M4., accepts: 
call to Bisiee 

KONIER, J.8., oN 3 Mt. Zion, N.C. 


LEWARS, W. H., Lyons, accepts call to 
Mahanoy City, Penn. 


REPASS, J. C., accepts call to Salem, Va. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANNIN, J. A., fast. in Rolla, Md. 

BLACK, J. K., Parnassus, accepte eal te 
Bucyrus, O. 

CHAPIN, D. L, Middleport,,accepte call to 
Kingston, O. 

EAGLESON, A. G., called to West Union, 
Peon. 

ELY, J. C., accepts call to Piqua, O. 

FERGUSON, W. A., Daretown, N. J., accepts 
call to Marysville, o. 

FINKS, D. E., Fort Collins, Col., resigns. 

STrRaEmame J.D., inet. in Clarksburg, W. 


GOU Ub, J. M., ord. in Parkersburg, W. Va. 
HOUSTON, W.. W., Salem, Va., called to 
. Wyoming, oO. 
LEGGETT, Tueopore A., 
Brighton, N. Y. 


fost. to West 


McCORKLFE, Wm. A., D.D., accepts call to. 


Ypellanti, Mich. 
McDOUGALL, A., Bloomington, accepts call 
to Grand Ridge, mh. 
McMEEN, W. H., called to Milford Center, O: 
camnaire, W.0., inst. at French Oreek, W.. 


STRAUSS, Jutrvs, inst. in Wilmington, O, 
WOOD, CuHakzes, Inst. in Albany, N. ¥. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
DOUGLAS, Wm. K., B.D., wee. 
vary ch., New Orleans, La. 
FREY, I. M., ord. priest in Topeka, Kan. 
HOFF, J. F.. D.D., Baltimore, Mi, died re- 
cently, 68. 
Modo yd Hawnr, ord. priest in Orange, 


TRADEL, T. B.B., accepts call to Biloxi, Miss. 
VOIGHT, Luci ts call to Church 
of Messiah, Penn. 
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January 5, 1882.) 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 15th 
Maxx 1, B—45. 


Notrs.—“ Simon's wife's mother." —We learn 
from this that Simon Peter, from whom the 
popes claim to succeed, was a married man, 
end that Jesus did not hesitate te select mar- 
ried men for apostles. We also know that 
Peter’s wife was not dead at the time, for Paul 
distinctly says that Simon and the other 
apostles were married, while be was not.——— 
“ At even."—That is, after sunset, when the 
Sabbath had ended; but Christ did not hes- 
{tate to heal before sunset, having already 
healed Simon’s mother-in-law.———"* Possessed 
with devils.""—Here the American revisers give 
the better form who translate this “ demo- 
niacs.”? The Greek word for these evil spirits 
fs demon, a different word from devil, which Is 
applied only to Satan. “* Devils."—De- 
mons, * Because they knew him."—To be 
the Christ. (See Luke iv, 41.-——* A desert 
place."—Not a sandy, open spot, but unin- 
habited hilly pasture or woodland. People 
then huddled their houses together in vil- 
lages for protection.—-—‘‘ AU are seeking 
Thee."—Out of curiosity and to see his mira- 
cles and hear his teaching. ** All Galilee.” 
—He did not yet attempt to visit Judea, but 
remained in the north. ** A leper.”—The 
disease of leprosy was utterly incurable. 
‘He strictly charged him."—To keep quiet 
about hiscure. The reason is not quite vlear. 
Probably it was simple modesty, which de- 
sired to do good, but not to have it talked 
about, nor that he should personally be made 
much of therefor. “* Which Moses ecom- 
manded.""—The command of Moses did not 
anticipate that any person should be cured of 
rea] leprosy, but of what might have seemed 
to be the first symptoms of leprosy. (See Ley. 
xiv, 1—32,)—_——-"* For a testimony."”—That is, 
a testimony that there had been a real cure. 
“ Could no more openly enter into a city." — 
He was overrun and crowded by people. 

Instruction.—It is right to do good on the 
Sabbath day. Here the first time the Sab- 
bath is mentioned we learn that Jesus taught 
on that day and that he healed the sick. 

Persons who love to do geod will be known 
and sought after. An able, skiliful, and 
faithful physician will get practice. So, in 
any business, the man who knows how to do 
good work and tries hard to will find busi- 
Dess. 

It is sad that people are not as anxious to be 
cured of sin as they are of sickness. The sin 
is the greater evil. Its effects lastlonger. It 
carries its curse into the next world. We need 
a physician for sin more than for fever. 

The Phyetcan for sin is as accessible to us as 
was the Healer of diseases to these poor suffer- 
ers tn Capernaum. Why should not we all 
flock to him this Sabbath afternoon, as did 
they, and ask for healing ? 

Jesus was a modest man. He did not want 
to be personally flattered and made much of. 
‘Don’t try to seek popularity. It would be 
better to avoid it, or, at least, ite expression. 
Try todo your duty exactly, all the good you 
can, and let popularity take care of itself. 

One good way to keep lowly-minded ts to 
live in the habit of prayer. Before God one 
must be humble, must confess his sins, must 
recognize his shortcomings and ask forgive- 
ness. Pray earnestly and humbly, and it will 
keep you from being conceited. 

If Jesus needed to pray, how much more we. 
fle was holy. He never sinned. He was the 
Bon of God..In him the Father was well 
pleased. But he took every opportunity to 
pray. 

Jesus said: ‘ Let us go elaewhere.”” He was 
not satisfied to preach his good news in one 
town only. He wanted all to hear it. He 
kept going to those that needed it most. That 
fs. the missionary spirit. How can we help 
those that need help more than our family 
doee—the poor, the ignorant, the victous? Can 
we be missiorasies of the Gospel here or in 
other lands ?° 

Jeans became a traveling preacher, a revival- 
ist, stirring up other loca! preachers and pas- 
tors. There ts room for such work still. 

The moment the leper asked to be cleansed 
J-sus granted bis praver. There was no delay. 
The moment we go to Jesus and ask him to 
forgive our sins, he does {t. The moment we 
ask him for help to conquer ein, he gives it. 
All we want to do fs toaxk. When we have 
caked him to forgive us, we do not need then to 
wait and worry, but only to believe. “Ask 
and it shell be given.” The gift is immediate, 
We should believe that the pardon is ganted as 
evon as sought. 

“1.e man healed was told to show himself 

te priest and offer the requisite sacrificé 

fez @ testimony.” If we are pardoned, we 
pave certain official duty te do. We should 
go to the minister of the church and tell bim 
what God has done for us, and join the church 
fore 


























THE INDEPENDENT. 
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The prompt mention tn our Hat of “ Books of the Week’ 

will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 

Mehers fer all volumes reosived. The interests of 

our readers will guide uo tn the selsolton of works 
fer further notice. 


STOUGHTON’S HISTORY OF RELIG- 
ION IN ENGLAND.* 


Tue historical books which Dr. Stough- 
ton has given to the public during the last 
score of years pertaining to the religion and 
religious denominations of England during 
several centuries past are here brought to- 
gether in oneconsecutive work. The period 
which it covers extends from the begin- 
ning of the Long Parliament, the opeving 
of which, with all its happy auguries, des- 
tined to disappointment, is described at the 
outset, down to the close of the last cen- 
tury, or through the reign of the third 
George. It.embraces a record of “ The 
Church of the Civil Wars,” and of its for- 
tunes while England was divided into 
two hostile camps, with the Scotch 
on the borders, to throw their sword 
into the scale and to push their eccle- 
siastical system upon the party which 
sought and needed their help; a de- 
scription of ‘‘the Church of the Common- 
wealth,” or the Cromwellian Era, when an 
Independent, of iron will, in the chair of 
state, curbed Presbyterian intolerance, while 
he repelled Episcopacy; an account of ‘‘the 
Church of the Restoration,” when Puritan- 
ism was driven to the wall and an arrogapt 
sect, flushed with victory, missed a great 
opportunity to pacify divisions and organ- 
ize a really comprehensive Church; « pic- 
ture of ‘“‘the Church of the Revolution,” 
when the advance of civil liberty redounded 
to the advantage of freedom ir religion; 
and, finally, a portrayal of religion in “the 
Georgian Era” (the eighteenth century), sig- 
nalized by the Wesleyan Reformation, by 
the Deistic controversy, and by the labors 
of Butler and Berkeley, of Paley and Ded- 
dridge, of Wilberforce and Robert Hall. 

These volumes of Dr. Stoughton are 
founded on original studies. He has ex- 
amined the state papers, and the literature 
and unpublished documents treasured up in 
the British Muscum, at Lambeth, and in 
other libraries. He has diligently explored 
numerous historical memorials, many of 
which are not easily accessible and many 
of which might fail to attract the interest 
of the majority of scholars. The author's 
training as a theologian has enabled him to 
discover the value of many a pamphlet 
which a merely literary man might naturally 
fail to appreciate. The foot-notes furnish 
numerous instances where grains of gold 
have been ex!racted from sources not before 
reached by historical writers. At the same 
time, Dr. Stoughton’s freedom from a one- 
sided theological zeal has prevented him 
from overlooking the matter which is of in- 
terest to the man of lettera or the student 
of political history. One feels sure that 
no pains have been epared by the author in 
sacertaining the truth. Details are often 
presented, thongh not in a way to interfere 
with the historical perspective, which are 
derived from a personal investigation of the 
original sourcea. The work, then, fs not a 
compilation. It is the ripe fruit of a long 


study of the documentary materials of En-’ 


lish history, as fur as they pertain to the 
aspect and to the perluds of which the work 
professes to treat. 

Onc of the most interesting features of 
this history is the uumerous biographical 
sketches which are interwoven in it; 
sketches not so long or 80 minute as to inter- 
fere with the main current of the narrative, 
yet bringing before the reader a great vari- 
ety of individuals, through a few character- 
istic touches. Quotations aptly chosen 
from sermon or speech, anecdotes in which 
character is exhibited serve to connect 
with names, some of which are little fe 
miliar, definite associations. Many worthy 
men who figured in their day, but whom a 
less painstaking historian would pass by, 
are rescued from unmerited oblivion. To 
most readers of history the biographical 
element is the most fascinating ingredient 
of the narrative. The eras which are trav- 
ersed in these six compact volumes com- 
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in England when eminent talents and un- 
usual energy of will found a scope for 
their exercise and occasions to provoke 
them into full activity. It it true that the 
Elizabethan era, with its long gallery of 
illustrious men, is not embraced within the 
compass of the work; but the matcrials for 
biographical illustration subsequent to the 
accession of Charlies I, which are fairly 
opened te the author, without departing 
from his subject, are ample and they are 
diligently used. 

A history of religion in England for the 
last twoor three centuries comprehends a 
dexcripticn of the rise, the work, the merits 
and defects of different parties which 
divided the kingdom and spread through 
the English-speaking race. It must de- 
Hnente movements and conflicts which left 
behind them their lasting monuments in 
existing religious bodies, The antithesis of 
Episcopalian and Puritan, of Churchman 
and Nonconformist still remains. The mem- 
ory of old contests in the field of debate, 
as well as on “‘ the tented field,” is perpet- 
uated in lines of demarcation which still 
separate denominations of professing Chris- 
tians from one another; but the time hus 
now come, it is pleasant to know, when 
theological strife has so far lost its bitterness 
and charity gained such a degree of contro! 
over thoughtful men that the past can be 
described without acrimony and in an im- 
partial spirit. Dr. Stoughton, a Congrega- 
tionalist divine of high standing in his own 
body, yet the warm friend of Stanley, and 
reapected by all parties for his dispassionate 
and kindly tone, is well qualified to dispel 
the mist which partisan feeling has thrown 
over the events and personages connected 
with the Puritan conflict. He writes in a 
catholic tone, with a full willingness to do 
justice and to meet out praise and blame 
with an even hand. He can see the faults 
of the men with whose general aims he is 
most in sympathy. Bigots on either side 
will find nothing on which to feed their 
rancor in his calm pages. This fair, toler- 
ant tone does not assume the character of 
indifference. There is a sincere, unaffected 
religious earnestness, such as makes the 
perusal of the work prof.table to the heart, 
as well as instructive. 

Dr. Stoughton is a consistent lover of 
religious liberty. He censures the Massa- 
chusetts Puritans (Vol. II, p. 428) for send- 
ing back the two Episcopaliansto England, 
in 1629, and charges them with sophistry 
for objecting to the use of the Prayer-book, 
because of the iniquity of impoxing it. These 
are too large questions to discuss in this 
place. But has Dr. Stoughton inquired of 
himself how long, in his judgment, it would 
have been before the Prayer book would 
have been imposed on the Bay Settlement 
had Episcopal worship been allowed at that 
time to be set up there? Has he adequately 
distinguished between the condition of a 
colony—which is an incipient state, which is 
a society between a family and a state—and 
a mature commonwealth? The Massachu 
setts Puritans did not hold to modern views 
of toleration and religious freedom; but 
their conduct in the early days can never 
be fairly judged unless the circumstances 
of danger, as regards the extension of pre- 
latical authority over them, on which they 
stood, are considered, and likewise the 
peril from anarchy through the wild fire of 
contending zealots and sects. 

The style of Dr. Stoughton’s work cannot 
be called brilliant. There are no passages 
marked by special rhetorical impressive- 
ness; but there is no lack of warmth. There 
is no affectation, no attempt at startling 
effects. The volumes.are well written and 
are the more readable from the absence of 
everything bordering on declamation. 
Nothing is more tiresome than to walk on 
stilts. 





Barrett's “ Forrest’? made a good begin- 
ning for Mr. Hutton’s “American Actor 
Series,” which is now followed by a scholarly 
volume from the pen of William Winter—7he 
Jeffersons, (James R. Osgood & Co.) Mr. Winter 
bas to deal with a dramatic race, whose chroni- 
cles, however, lie within the reach of biography. 
Instead «of limiting himself to the American 
line, he takes a long look back to Ripon, En- 
gland, about 1728, and begins bis aarrative with 
Thomas Jefferson the First, the friend of Garrick, 
and not longo txtervalio inferior to bim. His son 
Joseph (1774—1832) was pronounced by Edmund 
Kean as the finest comedian of hisage. Of the 
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be pursued the bistrionic career with success 
and beld ap bonorable position in life, Jeffer 
eon the fourth was born in Philadelphia, Teb. 
20th, 1829, of parents who had Scotch and 
French blood, as well as English, in their 
veins. At the age of four years he was carried 
on to the stage ina bag by that eingular but 
remarkable deiineator of Negro character, 
Thomas D. Rice, who emptied him as a little 
blackamoor out onto the boerds, when at once 
be assumed the attitude of Jim Crow Rice and 
put bimeelf into exact miniature copy of thet 
droll] comedian. Mr. Winter brings his well- 
known power as a dramatic critic to bear on 
the-delineation of Mr. Jefferson’s growth end 
career, He devotes particular attention to 
Rip Vun Winkle, in which he justly con- 
sidvre him ot merely the interpreter 
of any existing comedy, but the cre 
ator of the comedy itself. The comedy of 
“Rip Van Winkle,” as it now stand:, has 
grown up slowly, and Mr. Jefferson's relations 
to it and part in it hate wholly changed since 
be first began to appear in it. Mr. Winter 
tells an amusing story of the night before 
Jefferson's first appearance in the perfected 
comedy. He had retired to his room and in 
the mood of intense abstraction was getting 
himself up for to-morrow. The house fronted 
on Regent Street, and it bad not occurred to 
the actor to shade the windows of his lighted 
room. Gradually his movements drew «6 
crowd, who at length blocked the street, un- 
tilthe absorbed actor was recalled from the 
Catskills by the police at his door. Mr. Win- 
ter looks back with regret to the old Chest- 
nut-street Theater of Philade!phia as the best 
we have had. He has filled his book with in- 
teresting anecdote and biographical and his- 
torical incident connected with the American 
stage. Itisa good fault in the book that, in 
the author’s rebound from the common, loose 
style of writing about stage matters, he bas 
sometimes grazed doubtfully near the bound- 
aries of excessive detail. As it stands, the 
volume is one to be proud of in our literature, 
as Jefferson is on our stage. 


...- It {s hardly possible that an author with 
such an alm before him as the Rev. 8. P. Linn 
has in Goldex Gleams of Thought should fail of 
preducing a book with interesting and solid 
matter in it. He bas collected at large from 
orators, divines, pbilosphers, stateemen, and 
poets. Theselections are arranged in chapters, 
under eensational titles, which areof no possi- 
ble use as indices of the contente—such as 
** Focused Rays,” “‘ Lighted Fag«te,” ‘* Violet 
Fismes,” **Sunburste,’’ ‘‘ Fireflies," and so 
on through xxxvi meaningless currusca- 
tions, down to the sad m ment when 
the “Parting Beacons” flare farewell. 
(Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.-—— 
The most poetical thing that we have 
found in The League of the lroquois and oth 
Legends from the Indian Muse, vy Benjamin 
Hathaway, ie the extract from Bryant which 
the author has placed on his title page. If 
such verses as 

* He slew the frightful Flying Head, 
The foe that most did them appall ; 
And them that on the People fe, 
The Ston'sh Giants, flerce and tall, 
Save one that from such warrior brave, 
Swift o'er the land did flee away, 
Far to the south ; there im a cave 
Deep in the earth is hid to-day.” 
are fair specimens of the “ Indinn Muse,” from 
which they are said to be drawn, we must con- 
clude that the * Indian Muse” referred t» had 
learned the poetic art from the Scotch Psalm 
ody or from ‘‘Tate and Brady.” Mr Hath- 
away introduces his portrait as a frontispiece, 
and forces us fnto crit cising him, as tt were, 
to his face. which is nota verv plea ant task, 
especially when we have to tell him that an 
author who, over his own name, brings these 
Indian legends into any sort of comparison as 
to moral content or authority, or as to histor. 
fecal character, with the Gospels should not 
expect the public to buy his buok any 
sooner for his portrait at the beginning. 
——George W. Bungay has dune what be 
could to keep alive the memory of the promo- 
ters of the temperance reform in /¢./trtraite 
of Mustrious Absta'nerx, of which Vol. I les 
on our desk, a 12mo, iesned by ** The National 
Temperance Society and Publication House." 
The sketches are drawn with vigor and free- 
dom, not always with the best judgment, but 
are far better than the wood-cut portraite. We 
miss many !mportant names in this volume, 
which, however, it te ouly fair to suppose, will 
appear in the next. 


ceee We wish well to “The Household 
Library of Exposition." (Macmillan & Co.) 
The last number we have seen tv the series fe 
The Last Supper of our Lord and His Words of 
Consolation to the Disciples, by J. Marshall Lang, 
D.D., minister of the Karony Parish, Glasgow. 
The chapters move rapidly from point to point 
and cover a broad area of fruitful exposition. 
A large amount of expository and suggestive 
matter is brought togetber from the best Ea- 
giish sources. The volumes are convenient in 
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size, printed with a fine open page, and, while 
the expositions are thoroughly evangelical, 
they are highly intelligent and conduct- 
ed on a large and free method, which 
follows the general sense of Scripture, 
rather than a succession of texts. 
J. W. Cornelius has taken up the task as- 
sumed in the publication of Sabbath Home 
Readings: A Series of Meditations for the Lord’s 
Day upon Vital Themes of Spiritual Thought, 
Baperience, and Duty (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) with this much fn his favor, 
that he knows the risk he runs of failure. 
There are good reasons why books of Sunday 
reading should be light and easy—it is the 
day of rest. There are also good reasons why 
they should not be trififug, nor secular, nor 
comic—it is the day of God; but to produce 
the book which meets the need’and does not 
dash itself against one or the other of the 
faults named is no easy task. Mr. Cornelius 
has produced one which is simple, plain, and 
serious enough. It is arranged for five Sab- 
bath readings in every month. The topics 
are stated sharply and well chosen. The lines 
of thought are healthy, and we commend the 
book to those in need of such a manual, with 
good confidence that they will find it what 
they want. 





-...We have called attention, from time to 
time, to the ‘‘English Men of Letters,” edited 
by Jobn Morley. The latest volume in this 
series is De Quincey, by David Masson, reprinted 
by the Messrs. Harper & Brothers, written in 
crowded sentences and replete with biograph- 
ical and literary information. The first one 
hundred and thirty-four pages are biograph- 
ical and the last sixty are devoted to general 
literary criticism. It is difficult to see how 
better work or more of what is required in the 
biography of a literary man could be put into 
one hundred and ninety-eight pages duode- 
cimo.——lIn similar terms we may speak of 
the Series of Popular Biographies published by 
the Messrs, A. C. Armstrong & Son, under the 
general title of ‘‘ Heroes of Christian History.” 
The last volume in this series which we have 
examined is Robert Hall, by the Rev. E. Paxton 
Hood. It recites rapidly the history of the 
great divine’s early life and ministry at Lei- 
cester and at Bristol, and gives an equally rapid 
end vigorous description of his genius as an or- 
ator and a preacher, is a worthy portraiture of 
a man who rose so far above the common level 
as to have his audience in all churches and to 
be recognized as one who, by the luster of his 
genius and the largeness of his mold, elevated 
the race and belonged to Christendom more 
than to any of its denominations. The biog- 
raphy is many-sided, fuJl of interest and 
variety, and does not omit thaf phase of Rob- 
ert Hall’s genius which enabled him to endear 
himself to the common people. The author 
bas wisely remembered that the life of no 
minister is complete until we see in it those 
qualities which lift him above conventionality 
and enable him to speak to the hearts of men 
as one whose kindred are all mankind. 





....Mr. Consul James W. Steele’s Cuban 
Sketches (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is the story of 
six melancholy years in thatisland. He is, 
however, a good-natured sufferer, under the 
touch. of whose pen melancholy turns into 
humor. There is a great deal of color and pic- 
turesque vigor in his style. He studies the 
country witb a pair of Saxon eyes, colored with 
those rays of civic instinct and notions of law 
and freedom which go with the Saxon blood. 
He looks up all matters that would interest an 
American—tlie Cuban, the Spaniard, the Span- 
ish rule, the relation of the races, war-time 
among non-combattants, the labor, the town, 
the country, weather, municipal institutions 
ard conveniences, amusements, mother-church, 
food, and the ideas of the people. He con- 
cludes that Cuba has a future, but not under 
Spain. It isa maxim with him that where the 
banana grows the white man will not thrive and 
that the island will eventually go to the blacks, 
For the “ pleasuresof melancholy” fly to Cuba 
and live on @ plantation. Our climate, of 
ferocious change and contrast, takes from us 
the power to imagine how monotonous the 
white sunshine becomes in Cuba. Night falls 
at once, withoutevening. Day begins suddenly 
and hot. There are no Octobers, no braw Janu- 
arys, no delicious Mays. ‘‘ Through all the year 
you hearthe clang of the plantation-bell, see the 
mustering of slaves, perspire and fan, and wage 
eternal warfare against lassitude and mos- 
quitoes.” People who tire of our northers, 
dream of the ‘Tropics, and are eager to sai) had 
better read the Cuban Sketches, instead, and take 
the authbor’s counsel: Don’t do it, 


....Mr. W. J. Johnston has brought out in 
smal} quarto form a voluine of Poems of William 
Wordsworth, edited with an introduction by R. 
H. Stoddard. The selections are made with 
judgment by a practiced band and are miseel- 
laneous. The introduction by Mr. Stoddard 
is done in bis discriminating and finished style, 
witb a large infusion of historic criticism. Mr. 
Stoddard sketches the rise of the naturalistic 
school of poets and of the modern love of 





Nature in poetry, comparing what Worde- 
worth has done in this way with the two 
supremely good things of the same class 
from Shakespeare and from Milton, and 
gives such an estimate of the general char- 
acter and genius of the poet. as would be 
suitable in a miscellaneous selection of his 
poems. We do not know why he says nothing 
of the “‘ Excursion,” nor of the “‘ Recluse,” to 
which it originally belonged, except as it is 
alluded to without name in the criticism 
quoted from Lord Jeffrey (‘‘ This will never 
do”), which, as we recall, was not applied to 
the Wordsworthian verses in general, but to 
the “ Excursion,” for which the great review- 
er had an unconquerable aversion. Mr. Stod- 
dard’s notice isan excellent introduction, 


--..The Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany bring outa New Illustrated Edition of 
James T. Fields’s Yesterdays with Authors. The 
work appeared first about ten years ago and 
has on every page the charm of familiar 
acquaintance and genial recollection. Mr. 
Fields did not himself possess a mind of 
great depth ; but he made amends for the de- 
fect by the ability to choose and hold for inti- 
mate friends those who did. His generous 
heart, and graceful style, and well-stored kind- 
ly intelligence, and wide acquaintance with au- 
thors, as a prominent, generous, and high- 
spirited publisher, made Mr. Fields a friend in 
whose presence men of genius were free to 
expand. Boswell reports Dr. Johnson as saying 
that not every man can report a bon-mol. To 
this we would add that it is not given to many 
to reflect well the impression of men of genius. 
Mr. Fields possessed that gift, at least, far 
enough to reanimate for us the authors he has 
sketched in this volame—Thackeray, Haw- 
thorne, Dickens, Wordsworth, Miss Mitford, 
Barry Cornwall, and some of his friends. His 
sketches will bear a second reading. 


----One of the strikingly unique books of 
the season, which comes, however, rather late 
to our table, is My Boy and I; or, On the Road 
to Slumberland, published by G. W. Harlan 
and edited by several authors in collaboration. 
Miss Mary D. Brive furnishes the literary mat- 
ter in a series of connected poems, which flow 
on gracefully and sweetly with their songs of 
motherhood and babybood to night and the 
sleeping child. Nothing we have seen in the 
book is sweeter than Miss Brine’s closing song. 
The pictures are by Dora Wheeler. The gen- 
eral design, by Louis Tiffany, is the boldly 
unique feature of the book—a long, narrow 
folio in form, the leaves. knotted together at 
the back with olive silk cords, in heavy covers 
of solid Russia leather, and all imprinted in 
brown ink on the one side only of the finely- 
tinted heavy linen sheets. The volume touches 
the high-water mark of the artistic idea as 
applied to books, and is both sumptuous and 
original and likely to become rare. 


..+»The Fortunate Island and other Stories, by 
Max Adeler (Lee & Shepard), is a series of 
stories which find their point in burlesque or 
satire of modern society. “An Old Fogy” 
and the Ritualist episude in ‘‘The City of 
Burlesque’’ are the best. The book, as a 
whole, is an improvement on ‘* Elbow Room.”’ 
It may be well to remind the somewhat over- 
confident author, to judge from his preface, 
that the language of King Arthur and his 
people would hardly be understood by a 
unolingual American of the present day, even 
if he were Professor Baffin, of Wingokocking 
University, and that the Muses will never take 
him into favor so long as he insists that Cor- 
regio painted ‘* Leader and the Swan.” 


....“*Pictures of Arctic Travel,” by Dr. 
Isaac I. Hayes (New York: G.W. Carleton & 
Co.), remind us anew of the recent death of 
the author, on the 17th ult.; we understand, 
however, not before thethree volumes of thie 
series were prepared. The present volume, 
Greenland, is a series of vivid sketches, with 
the tonic of the Pole in them, on ‘‘ The Doe- 
tor,” ‘The Savage,” “Snow and Ice.”” The 
sketches are always good and sometimes very 
grand; as, for example, several in chapter iii, 
and especially the account of the ice-floe and 
the bursting of an iceberg. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Tus editor of the Carmina Gurana, Herr 
Pernwerth, is compiling for publication at 
Wiirzburg a book of Latin amatory and 
bacchanalian songs, dating from the fourteenth 
to the seventeenth century. The volume will 
bear the title ‘‘ Ubi sunt Qui ante Nos in Mundo 
Fuere.”’ Mr. W. G. Stone sends to The 
Academy an interesting note which he takes 
from an 1813 number of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, in whieb a copy of the second folio edition 
of Shakespeare is mentioned as bringing six- 
teen shillings at a sale. Current French 
editions of English books appearing in France 
include ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,’ ‘‘les Grands 
Esperances’’ (Dickens’s “ Great Expectations”’), 
and a fresh Gallic version of “‘The Pilgrim’s 

\ A new educational movement 
instigated by the Turkish Government is the 














thorough revisionand improvement of all the 
primary text-books used in the schools of the 
Empire. Mr. W. 8. Rockstro, the well- 
known writer and contributor of musical arti- 
cles to London periodicals (as well as to Mr. 
Grove’s “‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians’’), 
is about supplying a long-noticed want with 
his forthcoming “Life of Handel.’’ There 
has been no. adequate English biography of 
the composer. Mr. Kinglake’s seventh 
volume of his ‘‘ History of the Crimean War” 
is in press. Mr. Reginald Wilberforce begs 
that any possible correspondence between bis 
distinguished father and American bishops 
(with many of whom Bishop Wilberforce was 
in constant communication during his life- 
time) may be addressed to him, in care of his 
publisher, Mr. Jobn Murray, of Albemarle 
Street, London.——Scotland appears worried 
in view of the fact that the Rev. Dr. Lees, of 
Strouboy, has lately published a successful 
novel, and that several other clergymen of the 
Established Kirk are known to be the authors 
of recent works of light fietion. Prof. 
Nordenskjéld’s narrative of the voyage of the 
“ Vega,” referred to in our columns last week, 
will contain, besides the account of the voy- 
age, fauna, flora, matural conditions, and in- 
habitants of the lands visited, a prefatory 
survey of all previous Arctic voyages and ex- 
peditions. The book will be fully illustrated 
and mapped. 7) A propos of Aretic narra- 
tives, a recent and extended paper contributed 
to Nature, by Mr. C. R. Markbam, end entitled 
“The Progress of Arctic Research since the 
Formation of the British Association,” omits 
entirely the names of Dr. Kane and Dr. Hayes, 
as well as Kellett, Belcher, and Austin. 
The late Dr. W. Morley Punshon’s extraordin- 
ary collection of autographs, im seven vol- 
umes, and embracing letters from sovereigns, 
musicians, poets, and eminent men of the 
present and past in general, will be soldat 
auction shortly. Among some rare books 
disposed of at the great Sunderland Library 
sale were a yellum MS. of the “‘ Biblia Sacra 
Latina,” bringiug £1,600 ; a Valdarfar edition 
of the ‘* Decamerone,” for £585 (the Aldine 
edition of the same work realizing £111); and 
Baskett’s Bible, of which there are extant only 
four or five copies, £250. The proceeds of the 
entire collection, it is expeeted, would bring 
some £75,000, should it be entirely disposed 
of. The new book from Canon Luck- 
stoek’s pen, ‘‘ Four Epochs of Worship in the 
Church,of England,’ will be. published by 
Thomas Whittaker, in January, under another 
title, ‘‘ Studies in the History of the Prayer- 
Book.” **The New Man and Life Eternal,” 
yatheologian of note in England, the Rev. 
drew Jukes, will also come from this house 
shortly. The publishers of Babyland make 
the unique offer of sending their paper free for 
three months to every baby born in 1882 whose 
name and addressshall be sentthem. They 
do not say whether they would like the baby 
to write # and send it. The current num- 
ber of St. Nichvlas is unusually attractive, both 
in text and illustrations. ‘‘ The Cow that Con- 
sidered,” “‘ The Porter’s Iron Collar,” ** Bones 
and Bow-wows,”’ “*‘ How to make Puppets and 
Puppet-Shows”’ are among the short stories 
contributed ; and Mrs. Mapes Dodge’s ‘‘ Donald 
and Dorothy,’’ with ‘‘ The Hoosier School-boy”’ 
of Dr. Eggleston, are the chief continued tales 
newly begun. Ten thousand copies of the 
last number of the magazine were sold in Eng- 
land. Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s two booklets in 
vellum, “‘Lyrics snd Sonnets” and ‘‘ Frier 
Jerome’s Beautiful Book,” are received with 
caparielly warm approval in London. The 
-sized portrait of ja Waldo Emerson, 
published in the Aflantic Monthly series, is now 
ready. It represents our great poet and phi- 
losopher not ashe is to-day, but as some br tig 


ears ago, in full and vigorous manh 
he likeness is considered extremely bappy 
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by the earlier friends of Mr, Emerson. 
The new novel by Ivan Turguenieff deals 
with Italian life in the seventeenth century 


and bas an inexplicable title, “‘A Song, 





of Triumphant Love.” Mr, Davenport 
Adams, book-maker in ordinary to the trade, 
has undertaken a dictionary of the English- 
speaking drama.——Sir J. H. Ramsay is busy 
upon an exhaustive “ Mediwval History of 
England,” to appear from the Clarendon 
Press. A proposition {s afoot to erect a 
costly monument to Sallust at Aquila, on the 
River Aterno, where be was born. 
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Wow stands confessedly at the head of Philadelphia journalism In 


all that makes a thoroughly 
paper. 


complete, general and family news- 


It is more complete in its news, in its special correspon- 


dence, in its varied contributions on all subjects of popular interest, 


and in all the qualities of a 


newspaper for the family circle and 


for the business man than any of its.contemporaries, because its 
facilities and resources are equal to every want of a first-class 


national journal. 


“The Weekly 


has nearly doubled its 
former large circulation 


Times” 


during the past year. Its contributors from week to week are among 
the foremost men of the nation, and no department of news or 
literature is slighted in any number on any pretext. It is adapted 
as well to women as to men; hence, although its political intelli- 
gence is full and accurate and its political editorials free and fear- 
less, liberal provision is made for literary, dramatic and musical 
matters, travels and adventure, fiction, poetry, fashions and the 
chronicle of current social events. In all these departments the 
pens of the best writers are engaged, while selections from other 
journals are made with care, taste and fullness that are unsurpassed, 


THE “ANNALS OF THE WaRn”—chapters of unwritten history 
contributed by prominent actors in the war of the rebellion, are 
@ valuable feature of the paper and have become a recognized 


depository of such matters, 
sources. This 


whether from Northern or Southern 


department, as well as all others, will be kept “— 


up to the high standard of former years. 
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and surrounding Towns for Twelve Cents a week. Mat SUBSCRIPTIONS, postage 
free, Six Dollars a year, or Fifty Cents a month. 

THE WEEKLY TIMES-—Fifty-ts columns of the choicest 
reading, especially prepared to meet the wants of weekly newspaper readers. One 
copy, $2.00; Five copies, $8.00; Ten copies, $15.00; Twenty copies, $25.00. An Extra 
copy sent free to any person getting up Clubs of ten or twenty. 

THE: SUNDAY EDITION —Double sheet, eight pages. The 
best known and most accomplished writers contribute to its columns every week. 
Two Dollars a year, postage free. Single copies, Four Cents. 

THE TIMES ALMANAC-4 Manual of Political and other 
Information, published on the First of January, every year. Fifteen Cents a copy. 
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of $00 pages, beautifully illustrated. 
North and South. Price, $3.00. 
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Religions _ Intelligence. 
THE RELIGIOUS WORLD IW 1881. 


THe past year was full of good works 
and their fruits; but there was little that 
was extraordinary. There were no special- 
ly remarkable movements, no great awaken- 
ings, no notable ecclesiastical changes. ‘A 
quiet yexr it certainly was, but not a barren 
one. There isan improved tone in the re- 
ligious life of the country, and complaints 
of a dearth of revivalsare nct heard, as they 
were a yearago. There was a very general 
feeling at the beginning of the year that 
the churches had settled into an inactive 
state, and the outlook seemed discouraging 
to many. Inquiries were directed to ma- 
chivery and methods, to see where the fault 
lay, and some began to talk about a decline. 
That there was no cause for despondency 
was plainly shown when the statistics for 
the year were collated. Not only had there 
been no actual losses; but every Church, ex- 
cept one or two insignificant exceptions, 
had made net gains. After filling the places 
of members who had died, or withdtawn, 
or been expelled, there was left a consider- 
able surplus. There had, it was found, 
been a decline not in numbers, but in the 
rate of net increase. The present year 
seems tous to have been a more active 
and fruitful one. From all parts of 
the country, among churches of all 
the Evangelical denominations have come 
tidings of quiet revivals. The normal 
congregational methods have been, per- 
hans, more generally used and with excel- 
lent results, Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
carried on a campaign in San Francisco 
with auceess, an! crossed again to England, 
where they have a'tracted large audiences 
and apnparen‘ly done much good. On the 
whole, the Churches bave had a good year 
and there is nothing discouraging in their 
present outlook. 

The one greet event of the year was, of 
course, the publication of the revised ver- 
sion of the New Testsmont. It had been 
many years in preparation. All the leading 
Protestant Churches of Great Britain and 
the United States were represented among 
the revicers, and the mi lions of English. 
speaking Protestants in the world eagerly, 
anxiously, and with much curiosity awnited 
its appearance. It was published im En- 
ginnd an‘ this country in May, and the de- 
mand for it was auch that millions of copies 
were sold in a few davs. After the first 
rush for it was over, several American edi- 
tions were brought out, and at present 
there are, at least, two different texts in the 
market—one fo which the English style is 
followed; and another which incorpor 
ates the suggestions of the American 
revisers that were not accepted by the 
En«lich Company in the text, instead of 
printing them as foot notes. The sales, 
of course, gradunily decreased after the 
first week, and booksellers say the present 
demand is not large. In England there 
was an exclamation of disappointment in 
the press when the revised book came under 
review. The alterations were found to be 
far more numerous than had been expected, 
and many of them were thought to be of a 
very trifling character, changing the form 
of words without changing the meaning 
The climinations also gave occasion for an- 
imadversion and the English of the revision 
was criticised as faulty. In this country the 
popular verdict was more favorable. On 
both sides the ocean the scholars who have 
carefully and critically examined it and 
given a calm judgment upon it find much 
in it to commend. They seem to agree in 
regarding it as, on the whole, a manifest 
improvement upon the Authorized Version 
and unanimously recommend it for com- 
parison and study; but it is hardly ques 
tioned that a further revision is necessary 
before the new can take the place of the 
old. NoChurch has yet officially adopted 
ft. 

The Ritualistic controversy in the Angli- 
can Church gives signs of subsidence. 
For seven years the enforcement of the 
Public Worship Act has been causing seri- 
ous discomfort to advanced Ritualists, who 
would not heed monitions; but in the past 
gear the operations of the law have been 
especially severe. The Rev. Sidney F. 
Green, one of the Bishop of Manchester’s 
clergymen, was complained of for violating 
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the provisions of the act; and, as he refused 
to give any explanation or satisfaction to 
his bishop, Dr. Frazer permitted the law to 
take its course. Mr. Green was arrested 
March 19th and has spent most of the year 
in prison. Repeated attempts were made to 
secure his release, and none were more active 
in his behalf than his own bishop, who 
thought, if Mr. Green would promise ca- 
nonical obedience, the government could be 
persuaded to open the prison-doors; but Mr. 
Green would not do this and al) efforts have 
thus far failed. The Rev. T. Pelham Dale, 
who was also imprisoned for contumacy, 
found a way out by agreeing not to perform 
any service in bis church in London pend- 
ing the decision of his case, the incum- 
bency of which he soon after resigned, and 
took a rural appointment, which he has 
occupied very quietly. Outof these cases 
came an agitation which seemed to threaten 
a crisis inthe Church. Ritualists talked of 
Disestablishment, Low Churchmen insisted 
on a rigorous execution of the law, and 
High Churehmen supported a proposal by 
Canon Liddon that Ritualism be tolerated. 
The constitution of the ecclesiastical courts 
being objectionable in the highest degree 
to the Ritualists, on the ground of its 


secular nature, at the instance of Convo- 


cation, Parliament passed a law for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission, to 
examine into the working of thé courts, 
and report what modifications can 
be made. This commission has not yet 
finished its labors. There seems in all this 
little to bear out the assertion that Ritual- 
ism is subsiding. The evidence is to be 
found chiefly in the action of a conference 
of leading Ritualists in London, in declaring 
that many of the practices objected to 
ought to be given up, that the Prayer-Book 
must be accepted in its present form, and 
and that, at least, one of the famous eix 
points (incense) may be surrendered. The 
organ of Ritualism, The Church Timea, 
printed an account of these concessions, 
under the title of ‘‘An Eirenicon.” Not 
only in Engldhd, but in this country there 
are siens ¢ Ritualism has attalned the 
bich-water mark and that an ebb tide has 
set fn. One of the latest episodes was the 
delivery by the Bishop of Manchester to 
his clergy. in a special synodical meeting, of 
an episcc pal admonition to cut off, Ritnal- 
istic excesses, 20 that in no case shall the 
ritual exceed that of the cathedral church. 
The effect of this measure is looked for 
with interest. 

The theological disturbances in Scotland. 
which began several years ago, have not 
subsided. The case of Prof. Robertson 
Smith, who had been suspended from his 
duties in Aberdeen College, by the Commis. 
sion of the Free Church Acsembly, in the 
previous year, was settled by his removal 
from hie chair by the Assembly itself, in 
May. Principal Rainy, who up to the 
time of the action of the Commission had 
been ranged among Mr. Smith's friends and 
supporters, hecame the leader of the major- 
ity. The motion to remove was adopted by 
a vote of 894 to 231. Prof. Smith imme- 
diately engaged in literary work, and is de- 
livering lectures this Winter on biblical 
subjects. The trouble in the Kirk caused 
by the publication of ‘Scotch Sermons, 
1880,” and which threatened two of the 
preachers with prosecutions for‘heresy, was 
adjusted in the Assembly. The sermons 
which seemed most heretical were two by 
the Rev. Mr. MacFarlan, of Lenzie. Mr, 
MacFarlan’s case was taken up by the 
Assembly, and it was agreed that certain 
questions as to his belief be asked him. 
He gave satisfactory replies,and was dis- 
missed with an admonition. The same 
Assembly took up the matter of the mis- 
sionury scandal in Blantyre, East Africa, 
censured those implicated in the outrages, 
and approved the steps tiken to prevent 
such assumption of civil powers in the 
future. 

One of the most pleasant and interesting 
events of the year was the holding of an 
Ecumenical Methodist Conference tn Lon- 
don. Delegates representing nearly all the 
numerous divisions of Methodism in Eu- 
rope, America, and Australia gathered in 
the famous City Road Chupel, in September, 
and spént two weeks in Christian fellowship 
and in hearing and discussing papers on a 
long list of topics.. The number of del- 


egates in attendance was between 300 and | 





400, one-half of whom represented Amer- 
ican Methodism. Resolutions were passed 
in relation to missions, the opium trade, 
the publication of a Methodist year-book, 
etc., and it was recommended that another 
Ecumenical Conference be held in 1887. 
Out of this great gathering has grown a 
scheme for an American Cenference, to be 
held in 1884, in celebration of the centen- 
nial of the organization of American Meth 
odism. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church the 
trial and expulsion of Dr. H. W. Thomas, 
of Chicago, was a subject of great interest. 
Dr. Thomas had been a suspect long be- 
fore he was arraigned before his conference. 
There had been complaints that his preach- 
ing was not in accord with Methodist doc- 
trine, and the Rock River Conference had 
in 1880 asked him to withdraw from the 
Church. Declining to do this, on the 
ground that he was in substantial accord 
with the Methodist faith and had rights in 
the Church, a committee was appointed to 
prepare charges against him. The charges 
were presented to Dr. Thomas's presiding 
elder, and in September he was tried before 
& committee of nine, whereof the pre- 
siding elder was chairman, and was sus- 
pended till the meeting of the Conference, 
in October. The Conference received the 
report of the investigation, and a committee 
of fifteen, with Dr. O. H. Fowler as chair- 
man, was appointed to try the case. The 
result was that the charge relating to in- 
spiration was dismissed; but those on the 
atonement and future punishment were 
declared to be established, and the Confer. 
ence voted to expe] Dr. Thomas from the 
Church. He carried en appeal from the 
Conference to a court composed of ‘‘triers” 
from adjoining conferences; but it was 
dismissed, on the ground that, by disregard. 
ing the judgment of the Conference and 
preaching to a non-Methodist church, he 
had forfeited his right to be heard. 

To the Pope, Leo XIII, and his Church 
the year has been a rather eventful one. 
The impression has been general tha! the 
spirit of opposition to the sovereignty of 
the Supreme Pontiff, which was so strongly 
exhibited for yexrs after the occupation 
of Rome by the Italian Government, had 
greatly subsided, and that the clerical party 
has been gaining s'rength, not only in the 
Eternal City, but throughout Italy. Leo 
XIII has, however, chosen to regard him- 
self as a prisoner and the feeling of the 
people as hostile to him, and has bewalled 
the misfortunes which have come upon the 
See of St. Peter and the divinely-appointed 
head of the Church. There are not want- 
ing indications that his policy in other re- 
spects is very different from that of his pre- 
decessor; but the disturbances which took 
place on the 12th of July, when the body of 
Pius IX was removed “from its temporary 
resting-place in St. Peter’s to the Church of 
San Lorenzo, have made him as resolute in 
refusing to accept the existing state of things 
in Italy as ever his non-possumus predecessor 
was, The Roman authorities had been given 
to understand that the body would be re- 
moved at midnight, without demonstration, 
and, consequently, no provision was made 
for ita protection. The ecclesiastics, how- 
ever, organized a procession to escort the re- 
mains. A hearse and sixteen carriages 
were provided, and clerics and others, bear- 
ing torghlights, marched in line, chanting 
the rosary and prayers forthe dead. The 
unwonted spectacle soon drew a crowd into 
the streets, and attacks were made on the 
processionists by the populace, who be- 
haved in a very unseemly manner. This 
outrage, which was not altogether unpro- 
voked, created considerable excitement in 
Rome; but the fears of the Pope, who de- 
clared that he had been insulted and that 
his life was in danger, were not allayed by 
the prompt action of the Government. In- 
discreet prelates, like the Archbishops of 
Toledo and Paris, wrote letters expressing 
their horror and indignation at the outbreak 
of the devil of Liberalism, avd the former 
called upon all good Catholics everywhere 
to rise and defend His Holiness. » This was 
an insult to the Italian Government, for 
which that of Spain apologized and subse- 
quently censured the archbishop. The old 
project of removing the papal chair from 
Rome was revived and seriously considered 
in the Vatican. This much appears to be 
true, notwithstanding the fact that every 


statement relating to the subject has been 
denied and every denial contradicted; but 
it is probable that the Pope and his advisers 
will hesitate a long time before taking so 
serious a step. In September one of the thirty 
canons of St. Peter's, Count Campello, ab- 
jured Catholicism, and became a Meth- 
odist, taking bis colleagues by surprise and 
causing a genuine sensatiun. His character 
was immediately attacked by the clerical 
organs, but Mgr. Savarese, a domestic chap- 
lain of the Pope, has furnished, in a book 
just issued, a sufficient reply to the slan- 
ders. The relations between the Church in 
Germany and the state were greatly ameli- 
orated. For the first time since the passage 
of the May Laws, the Pope appointed a 
bishop to a German see (Dr. Korum, to the 
Archdiocese of Treves), and Germany ap- 
proved thechoice. The process of rehabill- 
tation is going on slowly, and the priests 
are taking advantage of the school laws, 
which were modified in the previous year. 
Bismarck, having failed to secure a majority 
of Liberals for his political measures, 
has sought supporters among the clericals 
and is prepared, it is presumed, to show 
the Church further favors. 

A revolution in the Governmené of Spain 
brought in an administration favorable to 
religious toleration, and its first acts were 
to stop prosecutions against Protestants 
aud open the doors to those who were in 
prison. A better opportunity is now en- 
joyed for missionary work than for several 
years, and the prospect is that the Liberal 
Party will not go out of power as quickly 
as it has on former occasions. 

The Reformed Church of France held its 
second unofliciel synod in Marseilles, and 
completed fully the organization under the 
unofficial régime. ‘Theconnection with the 
state renders it impossible to bold an 
official synod withou: admitting represent- 
atives of the Liberal miuority, who eschew 
all creeds and refuse even to consent toa 
declaration of the divinity of Christ or the 
supernatura! in the Scriptures. By creating 
a voluntary organization, the orthodox 
party cap impose such tests as they see fit 
ov their own adherents and co-operate in 
church extension, wission, and educational 
enterprises. 

One of the disgraceful feaicres of the 
year was the attacks on the J. ws in Ger 
many and Russia. ‘the onti-Jewish party 
in Germany rose in the previous year, and, 
under the lead of Court Preacher Sticker, 
of Berliu, sought to havethe Jews deprived 
of civil richts and driven, if possible, from 
their places of profit and influence in the 
communities of the empire, because of their 
prosperity. The Government discouraged 
the development of this race hatred and re- 
pressed violent outbreaks wherever they oc- 
curred. ‘Toward the close of the year, after 
the elections, in which the anti-Jewish par. 
ty was overwhelmed, there was a marked 
decline of the Judenhelze. In Russia the 
condition of the Jews has been unfortunate, 
asin former years, and a number of anti- 
Jewish riots occurred. No adequate 
measures have been proposed by the Gov. 
ernment to make the lot of the oppressed 
more tolerable. 

The growth by immigration of the Luth- 
erans in this country has been +o large in 
the past ten or twelve years that they have 
become one of the half dozen leading de- 
nominations. Their numbers are swelling 
yearly by an average of about 25,000 and 
they aggregate about three-fourths of a 
million. A very interesting development 
of churcbliness is going on in the most 
numerous wing of the Church, which is as 
sharply divided as are the Presbyterians or 
Methodists. From the Missouri Synod, as 
the center of ‘the Synodical Conference, has 
arisen a type of_Lutheranism of the most 
exclusive character, and a system of belief 
is being elaborated which, in connection 
with the Lutheran symbols, will form the 
most extensive creed in the world. This 
Synod has taken a position on the subject 
of predestination which the Ohio Synod 

1 portions of other synods object to as 
Calvinistic. The dispute is principally 
’ ever the whether God is moved to 
elect by foresight of faith. Because of a 
difference in view on this subject, « divi- 
sion has taken place, and all fellowship is 
broken off between the contending factions, 
and another added to the already numerous 





mutually-repulsive independent bodies. 
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ews of the Week, 


Tue prosecution in the ‘fate emill trial have 
-elosed their case, and the defense have com- 
menced the introduction of evidencein sur 
rebuttal. The whole of the past week was 
consumed in the testimony of experts asto the 
sanity of the prisoner, and their statements 
were most damaging tothe insanity theory. It 
ie expected that Mr. Scoville will call oiher 
experts, who will cast a more favorable color 
upon the line of defevse, by declaring Guiteau 
to have been morally irresponsible at the 
time of the shooting. Public interest has been 
swakened in the trial, and, in the absence of 
othér affairs of interest tn Washington the 
crowds have again thronged the court-room. 
Guitean still maintaina his insolent demeanor 
and on Wednesduy of last week his arrogance 
was so marked and hie interruptions so fre- 
quent that District Attorney Corkbill request- 
ed the court to have the prisoner removed to 
the dock. Judge Cox granted the request, 
and Guiteau now occupies the seat ordinarily 
used by the accused fn criminal trials. He 
professes to be much pleased with the change, 
thongh he still interrupts the proceedings at 
frequent intervals. Itis thought that the en- 
tire case will be closed and given tothe jury 
within a fortnight.an event which will be 
hailed with untversa! satisfaction. 


..No new developments of a startling 
character have occurred in the finances of 
Newark during the past week, though the re- 
sults of the experts’s investigation show the 
steal to have been of larger proportions than 
was at first thought. Anditor Palmer fe still 
in jail and the city is without an auditor, the 
tayor’s nomination being laid upon the table 
by the common council. City Treasurer WI- 
nans has been suspended, it having been shown 
that he hed loaned Mr. Palmer money belong- 
ing to the city, without authority for so doing. 
Several departments of the city’s government 
have been undergoing investigation, and 
charges against various prominent officials are 
receiving a thorough sifting. It is thought 
probable that fresh revelations will occur dur- 
ing the next few weeks. The absconding 
clerk, Hall, has not yet been apprehended, 
though a former clerk of the same name has 
been arrested for embezzlement of the city’s 
funds in 1873. Treasurer Winans has resigned 
bis office. 


-«s-The difficulties in Ireland are not de- 
ereasing and the disturbed districts are placed 
under the supervision of special magistrates. 
The police have made s large number Of arrests 
{i the County of Cork and a quantity of arms 
have been seized in the County of Clare. The 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal declares Ireland to 
be under a modified system of nrartia) law 
and the announcement is made thatthe mem- 
bers of Land League will test the legality of 
their organization in the courts. 


....No further tidings have been received 
from the “ Jeannette’? explorers, landed in 
Northern Siberia. Weeks will elapse before 
the succor sent them will arrive, and another 
long period before they will be able to com- 
plete their journey to the regions of civiliza- 
tion. No news has been heard of Boat No. 2, 
which is missing ; but it is still thought that 
they will ultimately be rescued, if they have 
not already effected a landing on some remote 
northern point of land. 


..Small-pox is epidemic in many parts of 
the country and fa spreading to an alarming 
extent. In New York City the number of 
cases is steadily increasing, although the Board 
of Health are taking every precaution to check 
the growth of the disease. It is very prevalent 
in the West, and especially in the Territory of 
Dakota, where it is said to be making great 
ravages. 

«+..The French troops are on the Morocco 
frontier and the Tunisan Arabs are fleeing to 
Tripoli. Advices have been received from 
Tunis to the effect that General Logerot has 
succeeded in obtaining the submission of all 
the insurgent tribes except the Ouergamas, 
who are isolated on the Tripolitan frontier. 
The submission of that tribe is considered 
imminent. 


----London advices from Chili report that 
the Chilian Government, on learning of the dis- 
patch of the specisl commissioners from 
Washington to South America, issued orders 
for an indefinite occupation of Peru by the 
ae and naval forces of Chili. 


----Dr. Lamson, the American doctor ac- 
cused of poisoning bis brother-in-law, at Wim- 
bledon, England, hes again been remanded. 
Aconite has been found in the stomach of the 
deceased, It is shown that the prisoner had 
purchased aconite. 


.... There are now no United States minis- 
ters to Chili, China, Russia, Austria, Ger- 
many, or Paraguay snd Uruguay. It is expected 
that President Arthur will send in nominations 
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to fill these vacaneles sometime during the 
present month. 


-o+It is stated that President Gonzales, of 
Mexico, has appointed Sefior Matias Romero 
as Mexican minister to Washington. Sefior 
Romero has filled the position before and has 
three times held the office of secretary of the 
treasury of Mexico, 


..The Democratic members of the New 
York Legislature have failed to agree upon a 
division of the spoils erising from their ob- 
taining a majority, and indications point to a 
deadlock, and a consequent obstruction of leg- 
islative action. 


--.-The British Government hes opened 
negotiations with France, Germany, and 
America, with the view of establishing an in- 
ternational court to deal with outrages ¢on- 
nected with the kidnapping of natives of the 
South Pacific. 


.. Three thousand arrests have been made 
in Warsaw, in Russian Poland, in connection 
with the recent anti-Jewish riots. The dam- 
age done to propefty during the riot there was 
enormous, & portion of the city being virtually 
destroyed. 


. It is understood that Mr. Bradlaugh will 
appear before the bar of the House of Com- 
mons and make claim to have the oath admin- 
istered to him on the day on which Parliament 
reassembles. 


....The Anglo-French Treaty negotiations 
have been temporarily checked, as the con- 
cessions of the French in regard to cotton and 
wool are not satisfactory to the English com- 
missioners. 


...-The British Foréign Office publishes Mr. 
Blaine’s dispatch of November 14th to Minis- 
ter Lowell thanking the British people for 
their spmpathy with Mrs. Garfield and her 
family. 


.--.-France and England have notified the 
Khedive of Egypt that, in the event of peace 
being disturbed in his domain, they will sup- 
port his government and protect his authority. 


----The departing Chinese ministers pre- 
sented their letter of recall to President 
Arthur on Saturday last, and the new minis- 
ter, Cheng Tsao Ju, was introduced to him. 


...-Defalcations amounting to millions of 
roubles have been discovered in the custom- 
house at Taganrog, Russia, and all the officials 
have been arrested. 


...-A Frenchman named Hollander has been 
arrested at Berlin on suspicion of being the 
person who threw the bomb that killed Alex- 
ander IT. 


--.-The German Government will take no 
action with reference to the Culturkampf un- 
tilafter the impending debate in the Russian 
Chamber. 


...-A report comes from Denver, Col., that 
the Mexicans who captured and killed Nana, 
the Apache chief, sent his followers into 
slavery. 


....-Philadelphia threatens to abolish the 
electric light. Twenty-five buildings were re- 
cently set on fire in one day by means of the 
wires. 


.--Mr. Cyrus W. Field has made a final 
accounting of the fund for Mrs. Garfield. The 
total sum subseribed amounts to $361,891.72. 


....-A4 Negroriot broke out in the town of 
Plymouth, N. C., last week, and the militia 
has been called on to keep the peace. 


.-The heavy fogs prevailing around the 
Harbor of New York during the past week 
seriously impeded passenger traffic. 


....A movement is on foot td seeure an ex- 
hibition of Irish manufactures, later in the 
present year. 

.-..The returns of the elections in Greece, 
though incomplete, are unfavoratle to the 
government. 


....German newspapers are advocating an 
increase in the number of members of the 
Reichstag. 

.-It ia reported that an attempt was re- 
cently made to poison King Luis, of Portugal. 

.-.. Three Mediterranean steamers, with 110 
people on board, have been given up as lost, 

...-Japan is anxious to remodel her com- 
mercial relations with Europe and America, 


.... Navigation is closed on the upper Hud- 
son. 
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GOD IN THE WORLD. 


Asal! human government, human soci- 
ety, and religious faiths exist for the wel- 
fare of man, there ought, with the lapse of 
every additional year, to be a nearer ap- 
proach to the realization of the purposes 
for which he was made. We count, there- 
fore, as progress every indication of the 
increase of the intelligence and usefulness 
and righteousness of men, of good order in 
society, and of stability in government. In 
the state and in the Church we are to look 
for the results of improvement of the indi- 
vidual and the masses. All history shows 
that progress is not uniform and constant 
There are periods of rapid growth, followed 
by retrogressive movements, but the bal- 
ance is always on the right side. 

At first sight the record of the past year 
would seem to point toa relapse; to a return 
to the methods of the dark centuries, when 
rulers were struck down by assassination, 
when disputes were settled by arms, and 
when war was the pastime of monarchs and 
oppression the lot of peoples. The heads 
of two great nations—the Czar of Russia 
avd the President of the United States— 
representatives respectively of despotic and 
democratic government, both removed by 
assassination! How is this to be reconciled 
with progress? Then the terrible ravages 
of war in South America, Peru laid des- 
olate, her citizens slaughtered, her proper- 
ty destroyed! How shall we account this 
an improvement? France, too, wantonly 
warring in Africa, breaking the golden 
bands of peace with the sword and bullet, 
for a purely selfish purpuse! These are 
horrible blots upon our civilization, show- 
ing us. how narrowly, in places, it is sep- 
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be just to speak of these assassinations as 
characteristic, as proceeding from the heart 
of our Christian society. We mourn over 
them because, notwithstanding the im- 
measurable progress of the masses in this 
century, such revolting crimes are still pos- 


sible. The spontaneous and heartfelt sym-- 


pathy which the assassination of President 
Garfield evoked from the nations of the 
world shows us that the millions of Chris- 
tendom abhor such outbursts of barbarism, 
respect good government, and pray for the 
reign of law and order everywhere. This 
national humiliation has also shown us 
how indissolubly united we are. For once, 
the President’s annual message makes no 
mention of the condition of the South, and 
we area prosperous, peaceful, and (even 
in our sorrow) happy nation. We have 
also been reminded by the event of the 
2d of July that there are abuses in 
our system of government which we must 
correct; and the assassination of the Czar 
is a lesson to his successor that his govern- 
ment was too repressive and the growing 
intelligence of his subjects demands more 
liberty. It is some relief to the blackness 
of these great crimes that out of their 
shadows may come substantial benefits to 
both nations. 

It is with much satisfaction that we turn 
from the flagitious to the favorable features 
of the year, and point to two acts of the 
English Government which reflect more 
glory on the British nation than the great- 
est battles ever won by its arms. The Irish 
Land Bill, whatever criticisms may be 
made against it, was an honest attempt to 
ameliorate the condition of the Irish tenant, 
which no one denies had been one ci great 
hardship. The spirit in which it was 
brought forward and carried successfully 
through Parliament, against the outrage- 
ous obstruction of the Irish members, on 
the one hand, and the opposition of the 
Peers, on the other, guided more by a sense 
of downright justice than a principle of 
policy, stamps Mr. Gladstone as a states- 
man worthy of our age and of the Christian- 
ity which istorule the world. The Act has 
been in operation long enough to prove 
that it is designed to bring relief to the 
Irish farmer, whose ingratitude must be 
deeply rooted if he can continue to revile 
Mr. Gladstone as an oppressor. The 
other measure, the retrocession of the 
Transvaal, has not received so much atten- 
tion; but it involved even a higher degree 
of courage than the Land Act. The Trans- 
vaal had been annexed under the adminis- 
tration of the late Lord Beaconsfield. The 
Boers, after unavailing efforts to obtain 
justice, had taken up arms inrebellion. Mr. 
Gladstone had sent a force to subdue them. 
The army met with reverses, but the pre- 
mier, finding that the annexution had been 
declared under circumstances of fraud, 
called a halt to the soldiers even while they 
were smarting under the disgrace of a de- 
feat, and offered honorable terms to the 
handful of victors, whose strength was the 
strength only of a righteous cause. For 
this act of restitution Mr. Gladstone suf- 


‘fered more abuse than for any other official 


step in his whole career. Proud English- 
men are still saying that by that sur- 
render British arms were covered with 
dishonor and Shame; but the better and 
stronger sentiment of the English nation 
bas broken with the traditional ideas of 
honor and glory, and has erected a nobler 
standard, with the inscription: ‘‘ Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation.” The evacuation of 
Kandahar brought to an end the unworthy 
attempt of the Beaconsfield admipistration 
to obtain a “‘ scientific frontier ” for British 
India—an attempt which purchased a little 
temporary glory, at an enormous cost of 
life and treasure, that could have been 
more profitably expended in removing from 
England the moral curse of the opium trade. 

Prince Bismarck, who, as the hero of the 
May Laws, was some years ago regarded as 
the model Christian statesman, has somehow 
fallen much below the standard by which 
he is measured now. 80 long as his _polit- 
ical ascendency depended on-the rigorous 
enforcement of the Falk Laws he wes will- 
ing enough to crush the Catholics; but the 
moment his dictatorial policy brings him -a 
defeat in the eleetions he is ready to court 
the Catholics. It is satisfactery, however, 
to know that persecution has very generally 





dioceses begun. 

We do not know of anything in the 
church history of the year which indicates 
a backward movement in the effort to ex- 
tend the reign of Christ over the hearts of 
men. We are quite sure there has been no 
decline in the activity of the churches in 
this country, and we can see no good cause 
for the pessimism which regards the former 
days as better than the latter. If each 
denomination is constantly adding to its 
communicants, notwithstanding the contin- 
ual losses, increasing its benevolences and 
enlarging its agencies for the conversion of 
the heathen, it is as bad as skepticism to keep 
on bewailing the slackness of God’s grace. 
He is carrying on a greater and more won- 
derful work to-day than at any time since 
he established his kingdom of righteous- 
ness. The world is better to-day than it 
ever was before. There were no more 
bumble, faithful, devoted Christians among 
our Saviour’s immediate. follows than can 
be found in all our churches; and how sig- 
vificant it is of the acknowledged power of 
Christ’s influence upon the heart,that the 
rich are pouring of their wealth into the 
Lord’s treasury in the same spirit in which 
the poor give their mites! It is a part of 
our religion to rejoice in the blessings, 
spiritual as well as temporal, which the 
Divine Father, gives to exult in the exten- 
sicn of his spiritual dominion, and to believe 
he is able to save and does save all who call 
upon him. Who shall be fearful and doubt- 
ful, when the Lord is visiting the earth with 
a mighty and unceasing Pentecost? 

We cannot count it as otherwise than a 
blessing that the English-speaking world 
has been given a new and correcter render- 
ing of the New Testament, and that it has 
been received with so high a degree of 
favor. Obscurities of language and of 
translation and faults in text have been re- 
moved, aud the teachings of Christ and of 
his apostles are brought to the Jay reader in 
a clearer form. A new impulse is given to 
the study of this part of God’s Word and 
we have in the co-operation of so many 
denominations in the Revision a beautiful 
illustration of the unity of Protestantism in 
the Gospel. 

Of significance, also, was the meeting of 
the Methodist divisions in a general confer- 
ence in London. They learned to know one 
another better aud found that it was very 
pleasant to dwell together in unity. We 
may hope that the divisive age of Chris- 
tianity is past. Christians must become 
more tolerant of differences of opinion and 
practice, and more profoundly impressed 
with the sin of rending the Church over 
matters which do not affect the substance 
of the Gospel. If the Lutherans of the 
Synodical Conference had more of Christ’s 
spirit, they would not bave torn their body 
asunder with their silly dispute on the ques- 
tion whether God elects to salvation be- 
cause of foresight of faith. We would that 
there could have been sufficient foresight of 
faith among them to have elected to serve 
God, and let predestination take care of it- 
self. 


DIVISION OF THE SPOILS. 








‘Iv is reported from Washington,” says 
The Evening Post, of this city, that Presi- 
dent Arthur has adopted a plan to govern 
him in the appointment of officers to the 
civil service. One of the features of the 
plan, as stated, is the following: 


‘« Every office whose jurisdiction is within 
the limits of one congressional district— 
such asa post-office in a country town—is 
to be filled upon the recommendation of 
the representative of that district in the 
lower house of Congress, provided that 
representative be a Republican; or, in the 
old-fashioned parlance, it ‘belongs’ to the 
congressman. Every office the jurisdic- 
tion of which extends beyond the limits of 
a single congressional district—such as 
United States marshalships, district attor- 
peyships, land offices, internal revenue and 


custom-house rships, and even post- 
offices in cities comprising more than 
one district—are to be filled 


on the recommendation of senators. on 
that state, if they are Republicans; or, in 
other. words, those places theong to the 
senators. Whether in recognizing this 
right of proprietorship any discrimination 
is to be made between ‘Stalwart’ and 
‘Half-Breed’ senators and representatives 
the report does not say.” 


Whether this report is true or not, we do" 
not know; yet we will assume it to be true 
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ment: 

1. The plan makes no provision for those 
congressional districts represented by Dem- 
ocrais and none for those states whose sen- 
ators are Democrats. The President will, 
consequently, need in all such cases to 
adopt some other rule for dividing the 
spoils. 

2. The Constitution gives the appointing 
power to the President, and expects him to 
exercise his judgment in the use of this 
power; but, according to the reported 
program, he abdicates this function and 
practically vests the appointing power in 
Republican representatives and senators, 
‘‘farming” out the offices between them 
and becoming himself merely a recording 
clerk to execute their decrees, 

8. An ample experience shows that mem- 
bers of either house of Congress, possessing 
this power of conclusive recommendation, 
and, hence, virtual appointment, are much 
more likely to use it to further their own 
selfish interest rather than conscientiously 
seek to promote the interests of the general 
public. 

The idea is, by no means, a new one. It 
has been often tried, and, as a matter of 
fact, it has fostered corruption. Most 
members of Congress are politicians; and, 
if they have Government patronage to be- 
stow, they are almost certain to bestow it 
where it will do them the most good, with- 
out any scrupulous regard to the public in- 
terests. They will pay their political debts 
in this way, and, when candidates, they 
will contract debts to be paid te those who 
do the most work for their election. 

4. The plan is fatally vicious, in that it 
treats the offices of the Government as be- 
longing to the party in power and distri- 
butes them solely upon the partisan theory. 
The fundamental idea of the plan is that ‘‘to 
the victors belong the spoils,” and the ar- 
rangement is simply a contrivance to divide 
the “spoils” among these ‘‘victors.” Sena- 
tors take their share of the “spoils,” and 
representatives take their share, provided 
they are Republicans. What is this but the 
partisan theory of appointments that was in- 
augurated by General Jackson and that has 
been the curse of our American politics 
ever since? 

We do not know that President Arthur 
has determined to conduct his administra- 
tive appointments upon the reported plan; 
yet, if such be the fact, he will not get half 
way through hig term before he will see it 
to be a grave mistake. There is a wide- 
spread and increasing public sentiment on 
this subject, that no President can safely 
defy. The people want Civil Service Re- 
form, regulated by law and divorced from 
party politics; and they wean to have it. 
If they cannot get it from those in power, 
they will in due season put those in power 
that will give it. The question is a thou- 
sand-fold more important thau the success 
of this or that party; it rises above party 
and takes a deep hold of the interests of 
the whole people; and the time has, at last, 
come when a_prevailing public sentiment 
demands that the question shall be settled 
upon right _principles. The country has 
had quite enough of the system of political 
gambling in its offices. It wants the ‘merit 
system,” as a substitute for the “‘ spoils sys- 
tem,” and means to have it. 


A TASK FOR THE SIGNAL SERVICE. 


Tue question of standard time is just now 
attracting renewed interest, on account of a 
proposal of the Signal Service to receive 
time signals from all the principal observa- 
tories, and to distribute by telegraph a 
standard time deduced from them to every 
important point in the country. They 
would propose to drop a time-ball every 
hour of Greenwich time at all the principal 
ports, so as to give shipping the means of 
rating their chronometers. .At inland 
points signals once or twice a day would be 
quite sufficient. 

There are at present a considerable num- 
ber of somewhat similar time-services in 
operation. The . observatories at Cam- 
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a second; but occasionally, and not very 
seldom, the error amounts to several seconds 
during bad weather, which prevents ob- 
servations of the stars for any length of 
tine. This error the Signal Service would 
avoid by its plan, since it is exceedingly 
improbable that all the observatories 
would have bad weather at once. It 
is very desirable, too, that, instead 
of many independent time standards, in 
different parts of the country, there should 
be but one—one, at least, so far as the 
minutes and seconds are concerned, for as 
to the hours this may be debatable. As to 
the question what time should be taken as 
the standard, our astronomers are not 
agreed. The Washington Observatory peo- 
ple very naturally think that the only Gov- 
ernment observatory should furnish time 
for the United States, just as Greenwich 
does for Great Britain. On the contrary, 
the other observatories, which derive a very 
nice revenue from their time-work, fail to 
see the matter in the same light. If we lay 
aside national and local prejudice, and 
consider only the general convenience, it 
would seem, however, that Greenwich 
time should be made the standard. For 
landsmen it is just as convenient as any 
other; for seamen, incomparably more so. 

Probably, however, it will be best to 
adopt a modification, first suggested by the 
late Professor Peirce, we believe, to recog- 
nize for the United States four different 
standard times—to be known as Atlantic, 
Mississippi, Rocky Mountain, and Pacific 
times—all agreeing éxactly with each other 
and with Greenwich time in their minutes 
and seconds, but differing from each other 
and from Greenwich time by whole hours, 
Atlautic time being just five hours slow 
of Greenwich, Mississippi six, Mountain 
seven, and Pacific eight. The five-hour 
meridian runs between New York and 
Philadelphia; the six-hour, near St. Louis; 
the seven-hour, near Denver; and the eight- 
hour, near San Francisco. The dividing 
live between Atlantic and Mississippi time 
passes through the State of Ohio; that be- 
tween Mississippi and Mountain time, 
through Kansas; and the third Kne, through 
Western Utah. Probably, however, it would 
be best to modify the plan so far as to make 
these dividing lines follow state boundaries, 
rather than three meridians. Ohio, for in- 
stance, would probably pass a law making 
either Atlantic or Mississippi time author- 
itative over the entire state, rather than to 
have one in one part of the state and the 
other in the remainder. This plan secures 
practically all the advantages of a single 
standard and avoids a great difficulty. So 
long as the minutes and seconds of all 
clocks and watches in the country agree, 
differences of whole hours will lead to no 
railroad disasters nor to any marked incon- 
veniences, 

If, however, the same hour were to be 
used all over the country, it would be very 
difficult to get people to adopt the system. 
Suppose, for instance, Greenwich time, 
pure and simple, were made the standard, 
The New Yorker would then have to ac- 
custom himself to think and speak of go- 
ing to bed about 6 P. M., instead of 11, and 
of breakfasting about 3 a. m., instead of 8 
or thereabouts. Noon (midday) would oc- 
cur on this reckoning about 7 A. M., instead 
of 12. It is always very troublesome to in- 
troduce such changes in habits of thought 
and speiking. By the plan proposed, this 
difficulty is practically avoided, since the 
astronomically correct local time at any 
place would never differ more than half 
an hour from the standard. The change 
from the present time would hardly be no- 
ticed by the community generally. 

The system can very easily be introduced 
if the Signal Service is permitted to carry 
out its plan for time distribution, and if the 
principal railroad lines and the telegraph 
companies will adopt the proposed staud- 
ards and use them exclusively in all their 
operations and time-tables. No legislation 
would probably be needed, unless in the 
case alluded to above. People. generally 
would adopt railroad time of their own ac- 
cord, if there was one and only one time 
agreed upon and used by all the roads in 
any given town or city. 

Sooner or later, some such time system is 
sure to be established, and it is ver} desir- 
able that we should have its benefits as soon 


as possible. 
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PARTIAL JUSTICE. 


Tue adjustment act passed by the Legis- 
lature of Minnesota authorized the govern- 
or to pay the long-standing ‘‘ Minnesota 
Railroad Bonds” at the rate of fifty cents 
on the dollar, including the accumulated 
interest for about twenty years. For this 
purpose he was authorized to issue new 
bonds, not to exceed five per cent. in the 
rate of interest, in exchange for the old 
bonds; or he might sell these bonds in the 
open market, if he could do so with ad- 
vantage to the state, and with the proceeds 
pay the old bonds in cash, at the rate pro- 
vided for by the law. The amount of the 
debt is $8,000,000 in round numbers, and, 
hence, it will take $4,000,000 of new 
bonds, under the provisions of the law, to 
cancel the debt. 

Mr. Selah Chamberlain, who is the owner 
of about one-half of the old bonds, has 
agreed to take new bondsin exchange there- 
for, bearing interest at the rate of four and 
a half percent. The goveroor, as we un- 
derstand, has determined to issue the new 
bonds with this rate of interest, presuming 
that the other bondholders will follow his 
example. The bonds are engraved, four 
thousand in number, and a large part of 
them have already been signed by the gov- 
ernor and secretary of state. It would 
seem, then, that the liquidation of this long- 
repudiated debt upon the terms fixed by 
the legislature is about to become an ac- 
complished fact. 

This is but partial justice, though to the 
bondholders it is much better than nothing. 
If the State of Minnesota owes these bond- 
holders anything, it owes the payment of 
the whole debt, and not merely one-half of 
it. The legal validity of the whole is just 
as complete and binding as that of one-half 
and no one can question the ability of the 
state to pay the whole. We presume, how- 
ever, that the bondholders will, as a matter 
of business prudence, judge it expedient to 
accept half payment, rather than insist upon 
what they may deem their absolute rights. 
It is not at all likely that the state will 
make to them a better proposition, and, 
were they to decline this proposition, the 
result would be no payment at all, certainly 
not for a long time to come. 

We have occasionally commented on the 
past course of Minnesota in respect to this 
bond question. We think it to have been 
wrong morally and legally, and have 
frankly said so; and we do not think the 
present proposed settlement to be the one 
that justice demands, or that comports with 
the good faith and honor of the state; yet 
we are heartily glad that the right has, at 
least, partially prevailed. This is due in 
part to the pressure of outside public senti- 
ment, and perhaps more due to the noble 
stand taken by many of the citizens of 
Minnesota, who have not failed to denounce 
the wrong and use their whole influence in 
favor of the right. If they have not gained 
a complete victory, they have rescued the 
state from the out-and-out repudiation 
which for so many years seemed the fixed 
purpose of the majority of the people. 
That this majority was consciously knavish 
wedo not say. What we say is that their 
course was not in accordance with the 
legal obligations of the state. 





THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM AND 
THE POOR. 


Tue ‘‘ voluntary system” in church con- 
stitutions has been in operation among us 
for almost a hundred years, a sufficient 
length of time to enable us to form an 
opinion with regard to its excellencies and 
its defects. The former are apparent 
enough, but the defects have not yet been 
sufficiently attended to. The most promi- 
nent of these is found in the fact that the 
broadest chasm in American life at present 
is the chasm between the voluntary 
churches and the humblest classes of the 
people. It will require many of our most 
precious things to fill up this chasm. If 


the Roman Church is losing its power over 


the more cultured classes, as many have as- 
serted, the Protestant churches are also 
losing their hold upon the less-cultured 
classes, especially in our larger centers of 
population, The tendency of Protestant 
churches to join the up-town exodus bas 
been remarked upon in nearly all our princi- 
pal cities, They are leaving the ragged 





for the ragged poor. In short, the chasm 
between the voluntary churches and the 
poor has now become so great as to be re- 
garded by many as a menace against the 
“voluntary system” itself. Persons are 
not lacking among us who even affirm that 
to neglect the ragged pooris an inherent 
and inevitable defect of the ‘‘ voluntary 
system.” They assert that voluntary 
churches are and must of necessity be large- 
ly of the nature of social clubs, and that 
their houses of worship, constructed from 
private resources, are not in any real sense 
public buildings, any more than the hallsof 
other associations; and, hence, that the 
lowest classes cannot feel at home in them, 
no matter how plain they are, farless when 
they are elaborately furnished and adorned. 
The effort has been made to meet the wants 
of the poor by erecting and maintaining 
mission stations; but the lower classes 
commonly take umbrage at this, since they 
interpret it as implying that they are not 
good enough to worship in the company of 
the wealthy. In short, we must allow 
that the problem of the humble poor is 
by all means one of the most serious and 
pressing problems of our modern church- 
life. 

The Rev. Edward Judson has recently 
addressed himself to the solution of this 
problem. Leaving a desirable position at 
Orange, N. J., he has entered upon a field of 
labor in the lower wards of this city. If Mr. 
Judson’s purpose is simply to follow in the 
beaten track, and organize a more or less 
prosperous mission, like so many of those 
that from time to time have attracted tem- 
porary celebrity in the same ‘quarter, his 
enterprise, while it may reflect credit upon 
his Christian heart, will not signify a great 
deal. But,if he hasa just view of the ex- 
tent and character of the evil of the present 
situation in our church-life and hasset him- 
self in sober verity to remove the menace 
that is believed to exist against the ‘‘ volun- 
tary system,” his project is of the first im- 
portance to American Christianity and 
enlightened men of every denomination 
will observe its progress with lively inter- 
est. If he can show us how to fill up the 
chasm between our churches and the ragged 
poor, his name will be one of the worthiest 
that has yet appeared in the history of the 
American Church. If he can organize in 
lower New York not a mission station, nor 
a social club, but a real church, where the 
rich and the poor shall meet together on 
equal terms—a churchly church, with breath 
and blood in it—and can induce others in 
this city and in all our cities to imitate his 
example, he will be an invaluable benefac. 
tor and will be more honored by thought- 
ful Christian people than even his honored 


father. 
Edlitovial Hotes. 


Ws wish to remind our subscribers that our 
admirable mailing system requires two weeke 
to make any change, either in change of ad- 
dress or renewal of subscription. Conse- 
quently, we will be obliged if renewals are 
sent us at least two weeks before the date of 
expiration on the address label. Thus,if an 
address label reads as follows—Jobn Doe, 19 
Jan., °82—it follows that the remittance for 
renewal should reach us by January 5th. 
Therefore, please renew at least two weeks 
before your subscription expires. 





As an illustration of how politics get the 
better of Civil Service Reform, we may men- 
tion two cases in the Post-Office Department. 
Sewanee is a little village in Tennessee, in 
which a post-office has been established to ac- 
commodate an Episcopal college, founded by 
Bishop Quintard. The postmaster, a Demo- 
crat, gave abundant satisfaction, and his in- 
come was pot more than a hundred or two 
dollars a year. Itisa hamlet in which there 
happen to be no Republicans competent to act 
as postmaster. The incumbent was removed a 
few months ago, add his place given to a very 
young fellow, who was brought in from a dis- 
tance, but who was appointed as.Republican. 
The people protested against thechange. They 
sent to the Department in Washington, 
through Senator Harris, a petition for the re- 
tention of the old postmaster, signed by every 
single man and woman in Sewanee, except 
five of the colored people. It did no good. 
The convenience and wishes of the people bad 
to yield to political ends. Another later case 


poor to themselves, as if they had no gospel 
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is that of Plainfield, N. J. For many years the 
office has been held by an incumbent who has not 
administered it tothe satisfaction of the people. 
With the change of administration at Wash- 
ington, last March, it was hoped would come a 
change of postmaster; but Senator Sewell, it 
seems, and not the President or Postmaster- 
General, bas control of the appointment, and 
he determined, notwithstanding the protests 
which had been made to him, to reappoint the 
man who still held the office. He was told in 
Washington that this would not do; there 
must be achange. Theresultis, he has named 
another person, who is quite as objectionable, 
and the nomination is now before the Senate. 
In the coutest, says the Plainfield Times, 
‘there really have been only two parties; one 
being the better class of citizens, who were 
only anxious that a proper representative of 
the people be selected for the place, and the 
other party being a few politicians of the 
town, assisted by old-line politicians of the 
county and vicinity.’’ Zhe Times also declares 
that the people, two years ago, gave in a city 
election an emphatic expression of their loss 
of confidence in the nominee. Civil Service 
Reform is sneered at as visionary and imprac- 
tical. Here is an abuse which is not visionary 
nor is the remedy hard to reach. 


THERE is one phase of the appointment of 
Mr. Howe as Postmaster-General which will, 
we trust, be kept in watchful memory. The 
one tbing which the people now ask of the 
Post-Office Department is that it purge itself 
of all Star-Route frauds. A good beginning 
was made by Mr. James, and Attorney-General 
Brewster is expected to carry the suits once 
begun to such a termination as justice re- 
quires; but there isa general suspicion that 
ex-Senator Howe was not appointed with any 
urgent purpose of helping on this work in his 
department. Mr. Howe will reside in Wash- 
ington, in the home of his son-in-law, who is 
one of the counsel for the Star-Route thieves. 
Of course, it does not follow that he may not 
resist all the influences that will come to him 
so strongly and insidiously in his home; but 
it will be very difficult for him to do se, and it 
is not known that he is what would be called a 
puritanical iconoclast of old and honored 
abuses. We bope with less assurance than we 
might under other circumstances. Mean- 
while, who is chairman of the National Re- 
publican Committee? 


Jupex Cox last week ordered Guiteau to be 
placed in the dock, or box prepared for the 
seating of prisoners during the process of their 
trial, in which General Sickles sat when, 
some years since, he was tried, in Wash- 
ingtop, for murder. The occasion was the 
outrageous conduct of Guiteau, which led 
to a motion on the part of the prosecu- 
tion for his removal to the dock. Judge 
Cox, in granting the motion, took occasion to 
say that he had endeavored to secure to the 
prisoner his constitutiona! rights, and that, at 
the suggestion and with the approbation of 
District-Attorney Corkhill, he had allowed him 
to sit with his counsel, and had there extended 
to him the largest liberty that the court and 
jury, as well as the medical experts who were 
present and were expected to testify as experts 
on the question of his insanity, might have the 
fullest opportunity to observe his deportment, 
and thus be the better able to judge as to the 
correctness of the plea set up by the defense. 
This purpose haying been gained, and the dis- 
order made by the prisoner still continuing, 
the judge thought the time had come for put- 
ting him in the proper place as an accused 
felon. The whole civilized world will agree 
with Judge Cox in this opinion. The explana- 
tion which he gives as to the reasons of his 
previous course very materially modifies the 
censure to which he has hitherto been subject. 
It is quite certain that Guiteau has sbown him- 
self at full length, and, if ‘‘ playing a part,” as 
some of the medical experts think to be a fact, 
has not done it so successfully as to impress 
sensible people with the idea of his Insanity. 
Indeed, Gulteau in the court-room has proved 
a very telling witness against himeeif. 


By far the most important and apparently 
the best informed witness among the medical 
experts who have testified in the Guiteau case 
is Dr. A. E. Macdonald, superintendent of the 
New York City Insane Asylum, on Ward’s 
Island. He has bad under his charge in that 
asylum over six thousand patients. The 
Doctor, after carefully examining Guiteau in 
his cell and. observing him in the court-room, 
during. bis trial, has come to the conclusion 
that he is entirely sane in the medical sense, 
saying nothing about the legal sense of this 
term, and that his outrageous conduct in the 
court-room does not correspond with the usual 
conduct of insane persons, but rather shows 
him to be “playing # part” by design, while 
exhibiting the peculiarities of bis character. 
In sustaining the latter part of this conclusion, 
Dr. Macdonald. gave at length the reasons for 
it; and we do not well see how the force of 











these reasons can be resisted. Guitean’s de- 
lusion or so-called inspiration does not corre- 
spond with insane delusions, as the Doctor 
bad observed them during bis large experience ; 
and Guiteau, in killing the President, did not 
ect as persons usually act when operated upon 
by an insane delusion. His conduct shows 
that he was pot controlled by any “ trresisti- 
ble impulse’; and as to “moral tnsanity,” 
the Doctor dismissed this idea by calling it 
“wickedness,” and thus giving it {ite true 
name. Dr. Macdonald’s testimony is that of a 
man who is thoroughly conversant with the 
phenomena of fusanity, and is exceedingly 
damaging to the theory of the defense. 


Tue cable tells us that at a meeting of Mor- 
mons in London, a week ago, it was stated that 
fifteen hundred converts had been gathered in 
England since August, and that they will be 
brought to this country early in January. An- 
other telegram of last Monday tells us that a 
couple of Mormon missionaries have been 
severely mobbedin London. These facts indi- 
cate very extensive and successful operations 
by the Mormon missionaries and confirm 
what “e have frequently asserted, that the 
Mormon propaganda is a very formidable sys- 
tem, which no one interested fn the suppres- 
elon of polygamy can afford to ignore. Ship- 
load after shipload of deluded creatvres arrive 
at this port and are forwarded to Salt Lake, 
and nobody has thought of any means of 
stopping this polluting stream. Mr. Glad- 
stone, when recently approached on the sub- 
ject, declared that his Government had 
no power to prevent the emigration of con- 
verts ; and our State Department has no plan 
to prevent the bringing, if not of criminals, of 
poor, ignoraut persons to this country to 
strengthen a community living in open defi- 
ance of the laws of the country. Are we to 
wait for the dilatory and uncertain action 
of our Government, and allow the Mormon 
ecallawags to fortify themselves in their Utah 
Sodom? Why not take measures to render the 
preaching of the emissaries of polygamy tn- 
nocuous? Why not counteract the effects of 
their teaching by disseminating true tnform- 
ation of their designs and the true character 
of the system which supports them ? 

Mr, James H. Beary, the assistant-district 
attorney for Utah, has published another letter 
on the Mormon question, in which he suggests 
the following remedies: 1. That the livingin and 
practice of polygamy, as wel) as the marrying 
into it, should constitute the offense of bigamy. 
2. That the present statute of limitations as to 
the commission of the crime should be repealed. 
8. That any wife or woman, regardless of ber 
relations to the man charged with bigamy, 
should be made a competent witness. 4. That 
e quasi-divorce law should be established, by 
which the polygamous wife may apply to the 
courte for such a portion of the busband’s 
property as she and her children would bear to 
the whole number of his wives and children. 
5. That every man who bas ever lived, or be- 
Heved in, or advoeated polygamy, and has not 
repented of the same, shall be disfranchised 
from either voting or holding office. Mr. 
Beatty thinks that these remedies, if put into 
theform of law and then thoroughly applied, 
would be sufficient to exterminate the vice in a 
comparatively brief period. He may be right 
in this hope, yet we strongly doubt it. The 
Mornons, if we may judge from their temper 
and fanaticism, are not going to relinquish the 
the practice of polygamy, except under the 
sternest application of force. They will defy 
all law except that which they cannot defy, 
and that law is one which takes the whole gov- 
eroment in Uteh absolutely out of their hands, 
and puts it into bands that will compel their 
obedience to law, even by military force, if 
necessary. We have no faith in any tampering 
system with this Mormon rebellion against law. 

Tue question whether Mr, Campbell or Mr. 
Cannon is entitled to sit in the House of Rep- 
resentatives as a delegate from the Territory 
of Utah should be answered by rejecting the 
claims of both. If, as seems to be judicially 
established, Mr. Cannon is not a citizen of the 
United States, then, although he received at 
the last election 18,568 votes, which is a large 
majority of all the votes cast, he was not 
elected, for the simple reason that he was not 
eligible. Mr. Campbell, the anti-Mormon can- 
didate for the office, received but 1.857 votes, 
which wae a very emall minority of the whole; 
and he was not elected, because he did not 
receive a sufficient number of votes for this 
purpose, as required by law. It is not true, as 
a matter of fact, that he received the greatest 
number of the votes cast at that election. It 
does not legally follow, because Mr. Cannon 
was ineligible, that the votes «»-t for him are 
to be regarded as a nullity iu determining 
whethe: Mr. Campbell was elected. The courts 
bave repeatedly ruled that the ineligibility of 
the majority candidate fn a popular election 
does not result in the election of the eligible 
tminority candidate, egainst whom the majority 
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of the votes was cast. The question before 
the House of Representatives is one of law, 
and it should be settled according to the rules 
of law, without reference to Mormonism, one 
way or the other. The true settlement ie to re- 
ject the claims of both of these gentlemen and 
order a new election. 





THE appointing power of the President has 
generally been regarded as implying the power 
of removal from office, except where the Con- 
stitution or a law of Congress fixes its tenure. 
Such removals are properly made when they 
are founded on reasons relating to the 
capacity, character, and conduct of the in- 
cumbents. The fact that a person is in office 
is no reason why he should be retained there, 
to the detriment of the public interests. Lf be 
{is not fit for the place or is unworthy of eon- 
fidence, then he ought to be discharged and 
the sooner the better. When, however, re- 
movals are not made for these reasons, but are 
made simply to create vacancies, to be filled by 
other persons who are applicants for office 
and seek appointments on the ground of party 
and personal reasons, then the removals are 
improper and the power of making them is 
perverted and misused. Wecan think of no 
better remedy against this misuse of the re- 
moving power than a system of civil service 
rules requiring all appointments to be made 
only upon an open, competitive examination 
of the applicants for office and to be limited 
to such applicants as by this test are found 
qualified. Such a system would largely, if not 
wholly destroy the motives for improper re- 
movals. If the President wanted to put A in 
the place of B, and thought of removing B 
solely for this reason, and if A, before he 
could be sppointed to the place, must bya 
competitive examination be found the best 
man for the place, then the principal motive 
for removing B would be destroyed. There 
would be no certainty that A would get the 
place. Congressmen under such a system 
would not be urging their favorites upon the 
President and asking bim te make vacancies 
for their special accommodation. The tempt- 
ation to misuse the removing power would be 
greatly lessened by this method of making 
appointments. 


It is curious to see how differently The Od- 
server and The Evangelist treat Professor Watie’s 
polemic reply to Robertson Smith’s lectures on 
“The Old Testament in the Jewish Church.” 
The Observer is in raptures over it and makes 
it out to be the completest overthrow. 
Evidently, Professor Watts’s rude abuse 
is quite to its lMking. The Bvangelist, 
however, is keen enough to see that such 
defenders are not to be desired, and it 
declares that he bas not the qualifications fer 
such a task as he has attempted; but that hie 
notoriously narrow dogmatism, with “its ex- 
travagance, misrepresentations, and personal 
abuse, burte, rather than helps the cause it 
presumes to advocate.” This tirade, which 
Professor Watts has put into a volume, is the 
only reply yet attempted to Professor Robert- 
son Smith abroad. We are glad to see, how- 
ever, that Professor Green, of Princeton Sem- 
inary, publishes, in the January number of 
The Preabyterian Review, an article which 
is not merely conservative, but clear, eble, 
and scholarly, aod which helps, instead of 
injuring the side which itis designed to serve. 
Professor Green is intelligent enough te treat 
his opponent not only with courtesy, but with / 
fairness. He does not call him names and de- * 
clare that the other man is (horrible to tell) a 
Socinian; nor does he dodge the argument, 
and satisfy himeelf with trying to trip him up 
on little and unessential points. He meets him 
in fair, strong encounter, a thing which Pro- 
fessor Watts never does. One fights with « 
good broad sword, and may do execution; the 
other with a mop and s pail of mud, and can 
do none. 


NaSHVILLE, Tenn., is the greatest educa- 
tional and religious center tn the Southern 
States. There are the headquarters of the 
Book Concern of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, South, which Dr. McFerrin has 
brought out of bankruptcy into success, and 
which has one of the very finest buildings in 
the city. There is Vanderbilt University, to 
which the Vanderbilts haye given nearly a 
million and a half of money, and which 
oceupies, with its magnificent buildings, the 
finest situation about the city. Then there 
is the Tennessee University, to which a still 
larger sum will go in a few years from the 
Peabody Fund. There are three more or less 
advanced colleges for colored people, the chief 
and oldest being Fisk University, founded by 
the American Missionary Association, and the 
others the Nashville Institute, under the 
charge of the Baptists, and the Central 
Tennessee College, which ts controlled by the 
Northern Methodists. During the past week a 
Conference has been held in Nashville of 
those at the head of all the eolleges and pre 
paratory or normal schools under the care of 
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the Américan Missiouary Assovlation or allied 


with ft. Among those present were President 
Fairehfld, of Berea College, Ky., and General 
Armstrong, of Hampton Institute, Va., both 
of which institutions are independent 
of the Association; also one or two each 
from Fisk University, Atlanta Univerai- 
ty, Straight University, New Orleans, Tal- 
ladega College, Ala., Tougaloo Institute, 
Miss., and normal schools at Memphis, 
Mobile, Savannah, Macon, Charleston, etc., 
with ex-Gov. Washburn, of Massachusetts, 
president and Dr. Strieby secretary, and 
other members of the executive committee of 
the American Missionary Association. After 
careful comparison of views and reports from 
each, it was decided to recommend to the 
Association to establish the college depart- 
ment at Talladega and to strengthen ft in 
Straight University, bringing the course of 
study up to the full college standard. It was 
also advised that at Talladega and Tougaloo 
the agricultural and industrial departments 
should be sustained, and that steps should be 
taken to harmonize the courses in the normal 
and preparatory ecbools, so as to form classes 
which should not only supply teachers, but 
also fit pupils for the college classes at Fisk, 
Atlanta, ete. The American Missionary Asso- 
elation is the chief benevolent organization 
laboring for the education of the colored, peo- 
ple in the South, and such a meeting as this is 
a promise of progrose in a work of vital neces- 
sity for the preservation of republican inetitu- 
tions in our country. 


Tuat Abbé Bichery, who made so much 
trouble to M. Hyacinthe Loyson, is perhaps 
the most unsatisfactory convert agoing. He 
was first a Roman Catholic. Then he abjured 
Rome, and joined M. Loyson and became an 
assistant of his in Paris. Things did not go 
pleasantly with him, and he brought a lawsuit 
against M. Loyson, which brought out al] the 
secrets of the pantry and buttery, and which 
was followed by his return back to Rome and 
his abjuration of bis abjuration. But he had 
hardly been welcomed back a month, like 
a prodigal, when he got sick of Rome again, 
and has now again abjared the abjuration 
of his abjuration. With tears, he declares that 
he did M. Loyson a great injustice and he 
wants to be received by the Protestants at 
Rome asa dear brother. Whether he fs one of 
those plausible rogues that pester and deceive 
the elect or merely an inconstent ue’er-do-well 
is not evident tous. At any rate, the comedy 
fs getting stale and the neophyte fs not likely 
to be received with any great gush of «motion. 
8t. James has an apt remark about tue double- 
minded man. 





Concernine the report that Dr. Newman is 
to leave the Methodist Church, to become 
pastor of a Congregational church in this city, 
the Pittsburgh Advocate remarks: 

“We should regret to see Dr. Newman take 
this step, for we have no preachers of his class 
to spare; but, if his discontent with the Church 
that has made him all that he is, is such that he 
can no longer be satisfied with her pulpits, it is 
well that he leave. When a man, hen mother 
bas nursed him tenderly, comes to the con- 
clusion to disown her, because there are some 
things she sees fit withhold from him, the 
poignancy of her griéf will be somewhat dulled 
by the consideration of the ingratitude he 
manifests.” 

It is not a question of “ingratitude,” as we 
see it. If it were, Dr. Newman has probably 
given as much as he bas recetyed. It is a short 
step from one branch of Christ’s Church to 
another, and when a minister thinks he can 
serve the Master more effectually in another 
denomination, he ought not be followed with 
taunts and black looks. Not long ago the 
Methodist press were telling Dr. Thomas that, 
if he had done what was courteous and proper, 
he would have withdrawn from the Church, and 
not waited to be put out. Now, when another 
minister is supposed to want to leave, because, 
perhaps, he feels that the itinerancy fetters 
him, hé isaccused of “‘ingratitude.’? Perhaps 
the mother is cruel. She stretches her sonson 
the Procrustean bed of the itinerancy and 
strives to make them all of one length. Dr. 
Newman may be excused if he objectsto this 


process. 


Tue addresses at the inauguration of Pro- 
fessor F. L. Patton, at Princeton Seminary, are 
just published and are decidedly interesting. 
The charge, by Dr. Vandyke, of Brooklyn, is 
full of excellent points. Take the following 
crisp sentences: 

“ We have no right to treat skepticism as a 
crime. God only can judge bow far unbelief 
fs the result of moral obliquity. Sincere infi- 
dels oe to our — = Saddu- 
cee is aysa@ more @ je a 
e nobler an than the Pbarieee.” 

Orthis: _ 

‘To ignore science and philosophy, iv 
su’ interest of religion, is not to ele 
faith, but to degrade it, and to dam up the 
clear-fiowing fountain of truth till it ‘sickens 


into a muddy pool of conformity and tradi- 
tion.’ ” 
This fs not the only q lon which Dr. Van- 


dyke makes from Milton's “ Speech in Defense 
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of Unlicensed Printing” and the spirit of f 
tans through the whole Uharge. Read this: 
“We not only submit it [tbe Confession of 
Faith) to all the crucial tests science and pht- 
y can propose, but we intend to aid in 
process and see that it is fairly conducted, 
Let all ascertained and aacesnes facts, all 
demonstrated truth be cast into the furnace,and, 
if our creed cannot walk in it without the 
smell of fire on its clothes, let it be burned. Uf 
our oppovents can prove that our knowledge 
cannot ge beyond the evidence of our senses; 
that all force is only anattribute of matter ; that 
the universe was not created, but only hap- 
penees + « « Weare prepared to adjust our 
terpretation of Scripture to the demonstrated 
truth, or, if that cannot be done, to give up 
our confidence in the infallibility of Scripture.” 


These are words of soberness and truth. 





Da. Vanpryxe, in his charge to Professor 
Patton, has this to say about the binding nature 
of subscription to a theological professor: 


“The solemn pledge you have taken to 
teach nothing contrary to the Westminster 
Confession does not limit the field of your in- 
vestigations nor prohibit you from applying 
the test of truth, from whatever source it 
may come, to the doctrinal standards you have 
adopted. It only binds you to this, and here 
= are bound by all the obligations truth and 

onor can impose, thot, if ever you are con- 
strained to renounce in your own mind the 
system of doctrine taught in this Confession 
or to teach anything contrary to it, you will 
resign your office into the hands of those who 
have conferred it upon you.” 


That seems fair. His pledge is not that 


of an officer in Christ’s Church, but 
of a teacher in a chartered  institu- 
tion, more or less Christian. In that 


service a teacher is responsible not mere- 
ly to Jesus Christ, but also to a board of trast- 
ees. They put him on a pledye very strict 
in language, less so in understanding, which 
he is bound to keep, at least, up to the tinder- 
standing. Dr. Patton, says Dr. Vandyke, is 
under obligation to put bis resignation into 
the hands of the trustees under either of two 
contingencies : first, that in his own mind he 
gives up the general Calvinistic ‘‘ system of 
doctrine,” or, secondly, if he shouid come te 
feel obliged to teach “‘ anything contrary to” 
the Confession. As his department has to do 
with natural theology, there is no probability 
that he will ever be tempted to teach that the 
Pope is not the Anti-Christ, or that itis right 
to marry a deceased wife’s sister, points 
which neither Prof. A. A. nor Prof. C. W. 
Hodge can teach without putting their resig- 
nation into the hands of the trustees, This is’ 
narrow Hberty, except as there is an under- 
standing with the trustees that acertain liberty 
is allowed. When the professor lets the trust- 
eos know bis sentiments,the responsibility rests 
with them of settling with how much common 
sense they shall interpret the formule of eub- 
scription. 


In our issue for Sept, 2d, 1880, we wrote es 
follows + 

“The Congregationalist speaks of ‘the well- 
known immersion of Roger Williams by the 
unimmersed Ezekiel Holyman.’ We are some- 
what surprised that our greatly learned con- 
temporary should be betrayed into the asser- 
tion that Roger Williams was immersed by 
Ezekiel Holliman. To be sure, all the Baptists 
of America so assume ; but the editor of The 
Congregativonalist is more accurately acquainted 
with the origines of Baptist history than any of 
the Baptists themselves and we expected its 
statements would be more accurate. ‘The 
baptism of Roger Williams is affirmed by Gov. 
Winthrop to have taken place in March, 1639. 
This, however, was at least two yeers prior to 
the introduction of the practice of immersion 
among the Baptists. Up to the year 1641 ali 
Baptists employed sprinkling and pouring as 
the mode of baptism. Now, is it reasonable to 
suppose that Mr. Williams, in joining the Bap- 
tists, should have made use of a form of bap- 
tism which they had never practiced or 
thought off To us it seems an historical 
anachronism.’’ 
In his noble work on ‘‘Congregationalism as 
Seen in its Literature,” which appeared in the 
Summer of 1880, Dr. Dexter had incautiously 
followed Barclay in the statement that the 
practice of immersion was introduced among 
the Baptists as early as Sept. 12th, 1633. This, 
however, did not prevent him from recogniz- 
ing et once and embracing the discovery made 
by Tae INDEPENDENT. He set himself to work 
immediately, and has just published a volume 
entitled “The Tiue Story of John Smyth, the 
Se-Baptist, as told by Himself and his Contem- 
poraries, with an Inquiry whether Dipping 
were a New Mode of Baptism in England in or 
about 1641.” This is a solid production, by 
all means the best work that has yet been 
published with regard to the history of the 
Baptists during the first forty years of their 
existence. It establishes, we think, beyond 
question the correctness of Taz InpEPznD- 
ENT’s discovery that Baptist immersion dates 
from the year 1641. We are grateful to Dr. 
Dexter for this service. It is of much value to 
Chureh history. From another very high 
source, also, we: are pleased to find that the 
discovery of THe INDEPENDENT has been rec- 
ognized and confirmed. In the article “* Mex- 

.” which has just appeared in the sec. 

ond edition of “‘ Herzog’s Encyclopswdie,” the 
following language oceurs: 


“ One of these Brownists, John Smyth, who 
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with his friend Thomas Helwys in the year 
1608, and began to baptize edu’ “yy 
fession of faith and organized a separate 
church. He sought 2 union with the Mennon- 
ites, however, in 1609, an endeavor in which 
bis followers were successful in the year 1615. 
Helwys, on the contrary, while he recognized 
the Mennonites as a sister church, was not 

willing to surrender the organization of the 
small party (consisting of only ten members) 
which adhered to him. He returned in 1611 to 
England, where he found means to win over a 
number of Mennonites who already resided 
there and many Independents. Thus his fol- 
lowers were increased. Finally, under the 
influence of Edward Barber, in 1641, they were 
led to adopt the conclusion that no baptixm 
was valid unless administered by immersion. 
From that time forward they broke off their 
communion with the Mennonites and styled 
themse)ves Baptists.” 


Tue Rev. E. L. Rexford, D. D., pastor of the 
Universalist church in Detroit, Mich., in a 
letter addressed, we judge, to the Rev. 
Chunder Sen and published in the Calcutta 
New Dispensation, expresses his suspicion that 
the Christian missionaries are not very friendly 
to the New Diepensation, and then makes a 
statement about Orthodox Christians in Amer- 
ica which is a surprise tous. He says: 

’ “Tan. especially anxious to know the spirit 
and attitude of the Christian missionaries as 
regards your movements. Are they brotherly? 
I half suspect quite the reverse. Our own 
Orthodox Christians in America regard the 
Universal Charity as great heresy and claim 
that everybody must accept their religion or 
be eternally lost.’’ 

We know something of the “ Orthodox Chris- 
tians in America,” but we bave never met any 
such as he tells about. They must be the 
Detroit variety which he has in mind—Arthur 
T. Pierson, George D. Baker, Zachary Eddy, 
Moses Smith, Bisbop Harris, perhaps. Does 
Dr. Rexford imagine that these men be- 
lieve that Universalism is so great a heresy 
that all those who accept it will be eternally 
lost? He can hardly help knowing better. 
Why, Bishop Harris will tell him that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of America, when 
it was first organized. almost a century ago, 
dropped the Creed whick said that those would 
be lost who rejett the doctrine of the Trinity; 
and Dr. Pierson will tell him that there is no 
rule in the Presbyterian Church which forbids 
him to take as a member one who holds to the 
* Universal Charity... We presume he has 
more than once received such into his church. 
We regret to have such misrepresentations 
sent to the ends of the earth. 





THE Census Bull+tin, No. 271, just issued, 
gives the total population of the United States 
tm 1880 as being 50,155,783, against 88,558,371 in 
1870, showing an increase of 11,507,412. Of 
this population 49,571,340 resided in the states 
of the Union and 784,443 in the territories of 
the United States. The total number of China- 
men in the country was 105,465, of which 93,- 
782 resided in the states and 11,683 in the 
territories. The male population was 25,518,820, 
agsinst 24,636 963 females, showing 88] ,857 more 
males than females. The native-born popula- 
tion was 48,475,840, against 6,679,043 foreign- 
born population. The white people numbered 
48,402,970, against 6,580,793 colored people. The 
average increase of population during the last 
decade is thirty per cent. Vermont is lowest in 
the scale of increase, showing a gain of only 
one-half of one per cent. The Territory of 
Dakota is highest in the scale, showing a gain 
of 853 percent. The New Enyland states all 
fall below the averaye increase of population. 
The Middle Atlantic States, with the exseption 
of West Virginia, are also under the average, 
and New York State stands at the bottom of 
the list. Six of the Southern States show au 
increase above the average and the others are 
not far below it. The Western States and 
territories, for a rule, exceed the average in- 
crease and some of them in a remarkable de- 
gree. Thetide of population is increasingly 
setting toward these states and territories. The 
immigrants that come from other countries, 
much more than formerly, seek their homes 
in the Far West, while there is a large migra- 
tion from the Eastern states to the West. 


seeeThe New England Methodist does not 
think we were right in saying: ‘‘The time was 
when a minister would not have been con- 
sidered fit to occupy a Methodist pulpit if he 
had doubted the material nature of the tor 
ments of Hell.’’ It says that probably not ten 
Methodist ministers on the continent entertain 
the notion. We are surprised at the denial and 
the statement. The writer of this has heard 
the material view of hell put forth again and 
again from Methodist pulpits, not tn city, but 
country pleces, and we have no doubt that 
thirty or forty years ago at least nine-tenths 
of the Methodist ministers held ft. There has 
been a change, but there are, we should say, 
more than ten who now believe in the material 
nature of the torments of the lost. Multiply 
that number by a thousand, and {t would prob- 
ebly be nearer the truth, possibly short of it. 

-..-The world owes thanks to the Dowager 
Countess Crawford and Baloarres, who refuses 





to offer a reward for the recovery of the body 
of ber husband, the Earl, which was stolen 
some weeks ago, as was A. T. Stewart’s. Her 
letter, in which she announces this decision, 
is very touching, and she sees that her act may 
save other mourners from this new form of out- 


rage. She says: 

“T should, indeed, be unwilling, by any 
action of mine, to expose any one to the hor- 
ror and grief and exceeding pain that this out- 
rage has caused to myself and my family. I 
have, therefore, made up my mind, with what 
reluctance and difficulty PT will not say, to re- 
fuse to offer any ransom, as far as I myself am 
concerned, and to request = ually to 
do the same. In acting thus, I em ~~ = carry- 
ing out what I know would have been my 
husband’s wish, for with him duty was a para- 
mount obligation. ” 

-«--A case is said to have been recently de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in which Mr. Justice Matthews did not 
participate, because he had been counsel for 
one of the parties. This left the Court with- 
outa quorum, and, in order to get over this 
difficulty, Mr. Justice Hunt, who has not been 
on the Bench for more than three yeurs and 
who had not listened to the arguments in the 
case, was brought into the conference-room to 
make @ quorum and concurred in the judg- 
ment rendered. We do not know that such 
are the facts; but, if the rumor is correct, we 
think the action unworthy of the Suprame 
Court of the United States. 

«+eeThose who remember that Appieton’s 
Journal has not been conducted with avy 
steadiness of purpose will not be surprised at 
its demise. We see no justice, however, in 
making this the occasion, as does The Tribune, 
to offer an elaborate attack upon the firm 
which gave their name to it as to all the jour- 
nals published by them. When it says of 7he 
North American Review that “the young pro- 
prietor decided some months ago to make ar- 
rapgements for withdrawing it from even a 
nomina) connection with their house,’’ it ig- 
nores the fact thatthe Appletons refused to 
have anything more to do with it, and for a 
reason given. 

...-8ays The Christian at Work: 


** 4 contemporary calls attention to the fact 
that high art and Christianity are in partner- 
ship, and cites Gounod’s latest oratorio, ‘The 

emption’; but the greatest opera, ‘Don 
Giovanni,’ is very far from Christian, ‘though 
its author professed to be a believer.”” 


What can be more orthodox than the cualmina- 
tion of “ Don Giovanni” with the devils car- 
rying the sinner off to hell, while the pit opens 
and the fire is burning in the background ? 

...-Governor Long, of Massachusetts, has 
tendered to Mr. William G. Russell, of Boston, 
the chief-justiceship of the Supreme Court of 
that state, in place of Chief-Justice Gray, who 
bas just been appointed one of the justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Mr. 
Russell is a Boston lawyer of very high standing 
in his profession, and, though he bas never held 
aplace upon any bench, his eppointment Is 
regarded as an excellent one. 

...-Our neighbor, The Zvening Tost, keeps 
itself In the sharply critical mood as to all 
measures proposed for the suppression of 
polygamy in Utah. Please to tell us, Mr. 
Editor, whether you would do anything to 
enforce tl.e law and arrest this erfme; and, if 
you would, then tell us what you would do or 
have done. The question isa very important 
one, and, if you have any light on the subject, 
then let us have it. 

....A member of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee proposes that Congress shall deny to 
Utah the right of being represented in the 
House of Representatives by a delegate until 
the Mormons of Utah abandon the practice of 
polygamy. ‘This is well enough as far as it 
goes; but, if this ts all that is done to suppress 
polygamy in that territory, it will amount to 
just nothing at all. Tbe Mormons will care 
very little about it. 


.-Dr. Collender, one of the medical experts 
in the Guiteau trial, being asked what he 
understood to be the meaning of the phrase 
** moral monstrosity,” which Dr. Spitzka had 
applied to Guiteau, auswered that the phrase 
means “a person of average intellectual ability 
who gives loose reins to his evil tendencies 
and commits heinous crimes.” This admirably 
hits the exact truth in Guiteau’s case. 


...- Esposito, the Italian brigand that’ was 
extradited from this country, has been con- 
victed in Italy of murder in the first degree. 
We are glad that the Italian Government got 
the right man; yet this does not change our 
opinion of the method by which the extra- 
dition was accomplished, or as to the necessity 
of so modifying the law that each a method 
cannot be repeated in another cuse, 

...-President Arthur moves cautiously, but 
his purpose evidently is to work all the Garfield 
men out of his Cabinet, and fill their places by 
men of a different political stripe. This he 
will find fo the end to be poor policy, especially 
if he wants to harmonize the Repubiican Party 
in the support of his «dministration. The 
caution with which he takes the ection wil) 
not disguise its nature. 


suoonee Springfield Ripullleen (Ind.), refer 


ring to its former criticisms of Mr. Arthur, 
says: “We entertain the same opinions we 
always did of the Arthur of the past; but we 
shall take increasing pleasure in seeing him 
retreat into oblivion before the presence of a 
better and nobler Arthur of the present, if 
that should be the good fortune of the coun- 
try.” 

..- The President bas helped bimself a little 
by fixing upon certain hours in given days 
when and only when the office-seekers can get 
at him with their intolerable clamor. They 
haunt the President like a pack of hungry 
wolves, and anything that will keep them back, 
even but a little, is so fara relief froman un- 
bearable nuisance. 


....The general tone of the Republican press 
is not at all commendatory of the President's 
wisdom in selecting ex-Senator Howe, of Wis- 
consin, to be the successor of Postmaster. 
General James. He certainly fished among 
politica) fossils, and hooked up not only a 
Stalwart,’ but a machine politician of the 
rankest type. 


-«-.The sympathies of our readers will go 
out to their friend, Mary Clemmer, on the 
occasion of the death, last week, of her father, 
Abraham Clemmer, at the age of 76. Mr. 
Clemmer and his wife have for years made 
their home with their daughter and it was at 
her house in Washington that he died. 


.-..Dr. Spitzka’s letter to Mr. Saoville shows 
bis anxiety to figure as a conspicuous charac- 
ter in the Guiteau trial and goes far to prove 
that he was not an unbiased and impartial 
witness when on the stand. The Doctor seems 
to have a pet theory to support. 


..The English papers express their aston- 
ishment at the manner in which the Guiteau 
trial has been conducted. We do not wonder 
that they should do so. The scenes which have 
transpired in the tourt-room are a disgrace to 
our American jurisprudence. 


..- Attorney-General Brewster has written a 
manly letter to Col. Bliss in regard to the 
*‘ Star-route” cases, urging him to the utmost 
thoroughness in preparing the cases for trial 
and saying that he expects himself actively to 
participate in their trial. 


....-Mre. Belva A. Lockwood, the woman 
lawyer at Washington, recently conducted an 
important case in the United States Circuit 
Court at Boston. Nothing happened to mar 
the dignity of the court. 


ps 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





Breernnine January ist, 1882, we propose 
to transact business with our subscribers 
on a cash basis; ¢. ¢., we shall require cash 
in advance for all subscriptions, and shall 
stop sending the paper when the paid time 
expires. We believe that this plan will com- 
mend itself to all of our subscribers and 


we ask their hearty co-operation, Remit- 


tances for renewals should be made at least 
two weeks, if possible, before the subscrip- 
tion expires, which time is always indicated 
on the yellow address-label, on the first 
page of the paper. 

For very favorable club terms see third 
page of cover. 








TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 





WE have scarcely a subscriber who could 
not easily induce one person, at least, to 
join him in ordering Tae InpEPENDENT 
for this year. By so doivg both would get 
the paper for $2.50 each, instead of $8, 
our lowest terms for single subscriptions. 
By inducing four persons thus to join 
(making five in all), each would get the 
paper for $2 a year. At that price, ¢#f only 
stuted to friends and neighbors, our sub- 
scription list could easily be doubled in 
three months, 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
country which sells below $2 per annum, 
and if it can be made known through our 
friends that Tae INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription list, which, by the way, 
is rapidly and steadily increasing. 

We thank a host of friends who are now 





aiding us on the new club rates now named. 





Publisher's Department, 
SOoTHING AND Huatane, we might with 


truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equais Coe’s Cough 

sam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. it is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





Ox Any New York City, sa express- 
Ky - hire, and Stop. at Grand Union Ho- 
“Opposite rand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
Focme, Sorting 8 @ million dollars, reluced to $1 and 
ae per. European plan. Restaurant su 
iea with the Tent. — 7 and elevated railroads to 
HY depots. Families can live here on better terms 
than where. 





TAKING COLD. 

Vewnon says: “This vague ‘household word’ indt- 
cates one or more of along, varied train of unpleas 
ant affectious, nearly always traceable to one or the 
other of only two caases—sudden change of tempera 
ture end unequal distribution of temperature.” As 
we are all liable to take cold, would it not be wise to 
prepare yourselves with a good remedy for immedtate 
use—such as “ ALLEN’s Lone Barsam,” which ts rec- 
ommended by physicians tn their practice, it being « 
safe and sure cure, containing no opium in any form. 
Don’t experiment with new and untried mixtures, 
but try this invaluable article, and you will be pleased 
with the result. Ali druggists in the land sell it. 


AMERICA STILL FURTHER AHEAD 


ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL COTTON 
EXPOSITION. 
THE WILLIMANTIC SPOOL Corron PRONOUNCED THE BEST 


THREAD FoR SEwine MacHives.—ITwo MEDALS AND 
THE GRAND PRIZE. 








AT the Atlanta International Cotton Exposition the 
will tic Thread Company,a distinctively Ameri 
can institution, carried all the honors and the only 
medal awarded for spool cotton. The completeness 
of this latest Willimantic victory can be better appre- 
ciated by reading the following extracts from the off 
cial reports of the judges: 

“For the beet six-cord soft-fintsh Spool Cotton for 
machine and hand sewing.—The elements of merit and 
superiority recognized are great strength and elastic 
ity, rendering this thread peculiarly adapted to sew 
ing-machine use. The colors shown are remarkable 
for their beauty and variety. Gold medal recom. 
mended. 

“For a magnificent display of thread-making, in all 
its various operations, from the raw material to the 
finished goods, . . . . giving a complete practical 
exhibit of this important and interesting industry, ae 
special gold medal award, recommended as a deserved 
recognition of the same. 

“Foran excellent exhibit of an admirable system 
of organization and special institutions for promoting 
harmony and increasing the material, moral, and inte}- 
lectual well-being of work-people in manufacturing 
establishments. A grand prize of a medal or a piece 
of plate, of the value of $500, recommended as an ex- 
emplary award.” 

In addition to the above, four additional awards 
were recommended by the judges for exh!bits shown 
by the Willimantic Company.—New York Tribune. 


ren EUL-DESERV ED SUCCESS. 
juccess of the Knabe Pianos ts alone due 
to Res brilliant an and roy td qualities for harmony, 
sweetness of to: le wer,and a thorough 1A}- 
ization Lan the entire scale, as well as their 
P liant touch. They are universally pronounced by 
he press -_ the ‘masioal profession as being aague. 








rum any o maker. 
monsnent qualities of the rot ‘Plano 


of the most 

and one wh! erally overlooked by the pur. 

chaser is the ° supe r wor ship that character: 
izes them, and Lo ceded that they will 

their tone —. p general usages of wear hat ae 
ond those first-class maker.— Vew 
York World. 





“HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE” 
can be said of the woman who luckily used “ Champ- 
lin’s Liquid Pearl” in the first instance, and who 
gound it harmiess and to add that bloom and softness 
wo Ss y-y ——] 80 KR ht after by the 

fined the land. It is made at 





DIAMONDS. 


Tae bold diamond 2 Brookl pogentt db 
wns a lady bad fo AL torn frou or sare, 
brings to mind the fact that diamonds ove ostaae or 
commerce a8 as their near 
anthracite coal. who wi vant to make a holiday 
Ue store of of fine diamonds cannot do better than wislt 
of Benedict the well- 
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Financial. 


AN EXPLANATION WANTED. 


WE said in our financial columns of the 
15th of last month: ‘‘It is stated that 
$1,000,000 in American gold coin weighs 
685 pounds avoirdupois, and that $1,000,- 
000 in standard silver dollars weighs 58,928" 
pounds.” A correspondent, writing to us 
in regard to this statement, says: ‘‘ The 
result of this is to argue the relative value 
of coined gold to coined silver to be as 
86, to 1. This seems preposterous, and 
I therefore cannot understand it. Please to 
explain.” 

We reply, in the first place, that we sim- 
ply made a statement of what we took to 
be a fact, which this correspondent does 
not*deny, and from which he has reasoned 
out a ‘‘result” that he declares to be *‘ pre 
posterous.” The reasoning is bis, and not 
ours, though we have no objections to it. 

We reply, in the secoud place, that, 
assuming it to be a fact that $1,000,000 
in American gold coin weighs 685 pounds, 
and that $1,000,000 in standard sliver dollars 
weighs 58,928 pounds, then it follows that 
the metals, having the same legal-tender 
value in the payment of debts when coined, 
of which the two kinds of money are re- 
spectively composed, differ very widely in 
their commercial value, and as widely as 
the difference of quantity necessary to 
make the sum of $1,000,000 in each case. 
If cur correspondent cannot ‘* understand ” 
this statement, then we suggest to him to 
take 685 pounds of standard silver dollars, 
and gointo the market, and with it attempt 
to buy the same numberof pounds of coined 
gold. We think that he will very soon find 
that the market “understands” that the 
two metals, taken at the same quantity by 
weight, are of very unequal value, and that 
no legal-tender law or monetary titles can 
obliterate or change this fact. 

We reply, in the third place, that, if the 
law adopts the theory of a double standard 
—oune of silver and the other of gold—then 
it must adopt a true ratio of value between 
the two metals, and base the coinage of 
both upon this ratio, or else the law itself 
will be ‘‘preposterous.” A silver dollar 
must weigh as much more than a gold dol- 
lar as will compensate for the difference of 
value between the two metals. If this be 
not the fact, the two coins will be of un- 
equal value, except for the single purpose 
of paying debts already contracted and 
legally payable in either. A legal-tender 
law that, with silver at its present price, 
makes a standard silver dollar of 412} grains 
the legal-tender equivalent of a gold dollar 
of 25 8-10 grains is upon its face a fraud 
and a stupidity. It misrepresents the value 
of silver, as compared with that of gold. 
Does our correspondent “‘ understand” that? 
If he does not, then we shall give it up. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


In the early part of the week the loan 
market continued to exhibit the ease with 
which it closed the previous week; but in 
the later dealings a stringency manifested 
itself and borrowers were compelled to pay 
a commission of one-sixteenth of one per 
cent., in addition to the legal ‘interest, in 
order to secure their nécessary accommo- 
dations wpon the pledge of stock collateral. 
Dealers in Government bonds, however, 
fared somewhat better and were successful 
in having their demands supplied at 3 
and 4 percent. Time loans were made at 
6 per cent. on stocks and 8 and 4 per cent. 
on Government bonds. Prime mercantile 
paper sold at 6 and 6} per cent. 

U. 8. Boxnps.—The Government bond 
market was strong throughout the week, 
with an exceedingly light supply and closed 
with an advance in prices. Extended 6s 
advaneed’ § per cent., extended 5s § per 
cent., and 484 percent. The closing quot- 
ations were as follows: 


Bid. Ask’d. ‘ 
ge continued... OS ios Currency oxea 186 
Se oe. Toe }14% \1gah Gurremey 60) °08 130 

yo Sikh i 

The interest which is now due and pay- 
able by ihe Treasury amounts to $12,160,- 
000, being the interest upon the 4 per cents., 
the continued 6s, Pacific Railway currency 


6s, and District Of Columbia loans. Checks 
to the number of 64,168 in payment of the 
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registered interest, amounting to $10,088,- 
000, were to-day sent by the Treasurer to 
the city post-office for mailing; the balance, 
$2,120,000, is payable upon presentation of 
the proper coupons at any sub-treasury. 

The bond of Thomas C. Acton, as Assist- 
ant Treasurer at New York, has been re- 
ceived and approved at the Treasury De- 
partment. It is for $400,000. The sure- 
ties, who are liable for $50,000 each, are 
Messrs, E. D. Morgan, Jackson 8. Schultz, 
Charles A. Dana, George Jones, William 
David, David Dows, 8. L. M. Barlow, and 
William H. Fogg. 

The following is a statement of United 
States currency outstanding at this date: 
old demand notes, $59,920; legal-tender 
notes, all issues, $346,681,016; one-year 
notes of 1863, $43,795; two-year notes of 
1863, $12,100; two-year coupon notes of 
1863, $23,150; compound interest notes, 
$228,930; fractional currency, all issues, 
$15,451,865 25; total, $362,500,776 25. 

The total amount of bonds redeemed 
thus far under the ove hundred and fifth 
call is $17,591,100, leaving $2,408,900 still 
outstanding. The amount redeemed under 
the one hundred and sixth call is $6,891,- 
400, leaving $13,108,600 outstanding. 

Go.tp anp Siver.—The total imports 
of gold and silver reported at this port for 
the week was $153,682, which, with the 
amount previously reported since the 1st 
day of January, 1881, makes a grand total 
of $57,768,654 for the past year. The 
total exports for the week were $272,- 
500, which, added to the amounts hereto- 
fore noticed, shows a footing of $11,335,- 
949 as the exports of the precious metals 
for the year 1881. 

The coinage executed at the United States 
Mint in Philadelphia during the year 1881 
aggregated 59,174,635 pieces, valued at 
$76,976,165.50. Of this amount 2,260 were 
double eagles, 3,877,260 eagles, 5,708,800 
half eagles, 550 three-dollar gold pieces, 
680 quarter eagles, 7,660 gold dollars, 9,- 
163,975 silver dollars, 10,975 half dollars, 
12,975 quarter dollars, 24,972 dimes, 72,- 
875 five-cent pieces, 1,080,575 three-cent 
pieces, and 89,211,575 cents. This makes 
the total gold coinage 9,597,210 pieces, 
silver 9,212,900 pieces, and 40,364,525 in 
base coin. In addition to these, 960 trade 
dollars were coined as proof pieces, 

The anonal estimate by the Director of 
the Mint of the values of foreign coins for 
1882 makes only two changes from the 
values as shown inthe Treasury circular 
of Jan. ist., 1881. 

It is estimated that there has been $9,000,- 
000 brought to this country by the half 
million immigrants landed at this port dur- 
ing the year, which is an average per capi- 
ta of $18. The value of the productive 
capacity of the newcomers, however, is 
probably much more. 

Forsign Excuanezt.—The market for 
foreign exchange has been of a fluctuating 
character, being alternately weak and 
strong, with prices advancing and declin- 
ing, closing dull, with rates quoted at 
$4.81 for 60-day bills and $4.85 for de- 
mand. Actual business was done at con- 
cessions ranging from jc. to lic. 

Bank STATEMENT. — The bank state- 
ment issued weekly from the- Clearing- 
house presents the following condition of 
the Associated Banks for the past week. It 
shows an expansion in loans aggregating 

1,979,800, a loss in legal tenders of $73,- 

, an increase in circulation of $36,600, a 
gain in specie of $392,400, and an increase 
in deposits of $2,442,000. The movement 
for the week results in a loss in surplus re- 
serve of $291,400, but the banks still hold 
$1,251,900 in excess of the legal require- 


ments. 
The following table gives figures in de- 
tail: 


Legal Net 


Banks. Loans. Specte. Tenders. Deposits. 
New York.. $9,914,000 $1,748,000 $258,000 §9,070,000 
Manhattan. 7,168,000 924,000 304,000 5,641,000 
Merchants’. 6.681.000 591,400 43,000 5,553,700 
Mechanics’. 7,613,000 1,666,000 260,000 6,686,000 
Union....... 4,682,000 531,800 251.400 3,704,000 
America.... 9,012,300 1,651,300 561.400 6,878,500 
Phenix..... 3,210,000 755,000 87,000 2,931,000 
City. ...+.-+. 7,195,200 2,292,800 216,000 7,317,500 
Trad’smen's 2,717,400 296,400 74300 1,411,000 
FPulton...... 1,604.700 261.600 155,900 1,275,200 
Chemical... 12,669,100 8,577,700 437.100 12,796,000 
Mer. Exoh.. 8,804,800 479.400 319,700 3,030,600 
GallatinNa. 4.253.000 347,700 109,000 2,108,400 
B’tch.& Dro. 1,556,400 52,800 302,600 1,408,800 
M’chs:&Tra. 1,120,000 222,000 181,000 1,122,000 
Greenwich. 892,500 18,400 161,200 909,100 
Lea. Manuf. 9.954.200 408,600 160,900“ 2,569,400 
Sev'ath W'd 1,018,200 881,200 48,800 1,067,900 





INDEPENDENT. 


Bt’teofN.Y. 3,658,100 


Amer. Ex... 13.068,000 
Commerce... 15,409,400 
Broadway 5,252,100 
Mercantile. 6,041,800 
Pacific...... 2,165,700 
Republic... 6,786,400 
Chatham.... 8,165,300 
People’s.... 1,461,000 
North Am.. 8,842,100 
Hanover 7,623,600 
Irving...... 8,203,000 
Metropoli’n 18,633,000 
Nassau..... 2,706,500 
Market..... 2,872,200 

St.Nicholas 2,114,300 
Shoe &Lea. 3,051,000 
Corn Exch. 8,959,200 

Continental 6,811,500 

Oriental.... 2,020,600 

Marine..... 3,101,000 
imp. & Tra.. 19,018,200 
Gas®...k ses 17,279,000 


North River 983,200 
East River.. 1,112,800 
Fourth Na.. 17,873,500 
Cent.Na.... 8,815,000 





Niath Na... 6,171,100 
First Na.... 13,341,000 
Third Na... 6,088,900 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,445,100 

sees 1,706,000 
N.Y.Co..... 1,498,100 
Ger. Am.. 2,392,100 
Chase Na 4,484,400 
Fifth av.. 1,731,900 855,600 118,000 1,819:900 
German Ex. 1,418,700 19,600 202,700  1,650;400 
Germania. 1,868,600 58,000 194,500 1,590,600 
U. 8. Nat 4.349.400 1,124.400 70,000 4,626,400 
Totals....... 815,448,400 57,782,500 15,942,000 289,890,400 

Inc. Ine. Deo. Ino. 


$1,970,300 $892,400 $73,300 $2,442,000 
Clearings, week ending Dec. 24th, 1881,$1,088,590,602 07 
° “ Dec. 81st, 1881, 915,886,295 66 
Balances, week ending Dec. 24th,1881, 34,183,962 65 
“ “ Dec. Sist, 1881, 29,166,035 66 

The failure of the bank of Haskell, 
Harris & Co., of Hillsboro, Ill., has caused 
great excitement there. The liabilities are 
$120,000; assets unknown. One of the 
directors was arrested on a charge of em- 
bezzlement, as he was about to leave for 
New Mexico. 

At a meeting, a few days ago, of the 
directors of the Pacific National Bank, Mr. 
Lewis A. Coleman, the most prominent of 
the directors, was elected president, and 
he, in the event of the bank’s reorganiza- 
tion, will act as such. It is understood 
that an arrangement has been made with 
the Central National Bank whereby the 
resumption of business by the Pacific 
Bank is assured, and Bank Examiner 
Needham has said that the prospects for 
a successful resumption are more favorable 
now than at any time since the suspension. 

Bank Srocxs.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares: 

Bid, Asked. 
is — 
[1120 125 
Butch. & Drov. .122 _ 
128 


Central Nat’l.... — 
Chase National..170 








of N. Y....120 

1 53 

United States N_160 

Srocx Marxet.—The character of the 
business done upon the Stock Exchange 
throughout the week would indicate a re- 
covery from the long-continued depression 
under which it has been laboring for sev- 
eral weeks past, There was s general 
covering of ‘‘shorts” and an important 
purchasing movement for investment, as 
well as speculators going in for the quick 
rise. Values commenced in the early part 
of the week to advance, and their course 
was steadily upward until near the close of 
the market, despite the bad showing of the 
New York Central and many other un- 
‘favorable reports which were circulated. 
The market at the close, however, was gov- 


migiBrri Ey 





_erned by the ‘‘bears,” and, consequently, 


there was a slight decline from the highest 
figures of the week, though comparisons 
with prices last week show better prices on 
the whole list. Sales of stocks at the Board 
during the year reached the enormous total 
of 128,162,466 shares. The sales during 1880 
amounted in round figures to 100,000,000 
shares and in 1879 to 75,000,000, thus show- 
ing a steady growth of some 25,000,000 
shares a year. The following table shows 
the extreme fluctuations in each stock dur- 
ing the year 1881. The columns show re- 
spectively the highest prices of the year, 
the lowest prices, and the last prices on 
December 81st. 





High. Low- Closing 
est. eat, 
Adams Express....... Prcseeseccceces 188 120 145 
American Express.......... eesceees 08 ORG” ORIG 
Albany end Su Sesaben 185 290 130 
Alton end Terra H....... coveccsesee TMG @ 
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34 65 
88 7644 
21 13 
83 «628 B36 
7 4 % 
Han. and St. Joseph...........0.+.++ 850 “a 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf............. 121 04 113% 
TBE NOM 5.0. cccovccccescccccccccscecs 250 197. 205 
Homestead Miming................. 20% 14 144 
Houston and Texas..............+- 106 63 88 
Tilinols Central. ....,.. ..s.e.cesseee 14636 124 180% 
Ind., BL, and West............s00+- 57% «88K 
ON fy RS ee 30% 14 «(18 
a ae 185% 112%, 112% 
Lake E. arid West..............+000 6% 82 84 
Long Ialand..............0000seseeeee co 4 60 
La. and Mo. River..........00-s+0+ 88 16K — 
La. and Mo. River, pf............... eo «2 = 
Louisvilleand Nashville.......... 110g 79 101% 
Lou., N. Alb., and C.........00s000- 1% 6 
Little Pittsburgh...............s00« 84 6 1% 
EN a EE A ETI 5034 1534 54 
Manhattan Beach a 60% 18 27 
Maryland Ooal...........+.+-s0 ecooe || OS 11% «17% 
Mar, and Cin., Ist pf..........--0000 4 C) 16 
Mar, and Cin., 2d pf...........0.0+« pI] 6 o 
Memphis and Char... . ............ 93 41 73% 
Mil. and L. Shore...............006- 64% «428 45 
We cen cccccscesededoosesis 126 7%, «86 
845486 
118 «12% 
87% 
21 
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FrxanoiaL Items. — Caldwell, Hay & 
Washburn, a new and strong banking and 
stock firm, has just been organized, and has 
commenced business in spacious a 
ments iv the new United Bank Building 


Mr. Caldwell, 
the house, is well known in New York 
as a reliable, intelligent, and successful 
business man, of unquestionable integ- 
rity and of large experience in financial 
affaires. His associates are also practical 
business men and are specially versed in all 
matters relating to Wall Street. Mr. Hay 
has an honorable record as an active mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange, 
whose knowledge and experience in the 
Street will be of great service to the 
firm. Mr. Washburn. a Wall Street man 


connection seems to be of the most prom- 
ising ag eg on a host Sun wish 
s new great success, w they be- 
lieve it richly deserves. 
With the New Year there have been a 
number of changes in firms in financial cir. 
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has heretofore acted in the capacity of con- 
fidential clerk and principal manager of 
the business. Their well-known integrity 
is a sufficient recommendation. Howard, 
Lapsly & Co. succeed the house of Laps. 
ly, Field & Co., from which the Fields 
retire. Wharton & Eidrid e, comps sed of 
W. F. Wharton and F. EI dridge, are 
also numbered among the many new firms. 
The well-known banking-house of Boody, 
McLellan & Co. offer for sale the first mort- 
guge thirty-year six-per-cent. land-grant 
= bonds of the Duluth and Winnipeg 
lroad Company at 102} and accrued in- 
terest. Seven hundred men are now at 
work and the road is being pushed rapidly 
forward. Full particulars may be obtained 
by mail or by personal application to the 
above-named firm, at 58 iitntwey, this 


city. 

Collins, Bouden & Jenkins and Post, 
Martin & Co. are now selling some first 
mortgage six-per-cent. gold bonds of the 
Alleghany Central Railroad Company. 
These bonds are regarded asa good invest- 
ment and full particulars will be furnished 
upon application. 

George William Ballou & Co. offer for 
sale a limited amount of Massachusetts 
town notes and other good investment 
securities. 

Post, Martin & Co. offer for sale a limited 
amount of Norfolkand Western bonds and 
car-trust bonds. 

DrvipenDs.—The many friends and stock- 
holders of the Hanover Fire Insurance 
Company will be glad to learn that a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent. has been 
declared, which is now payable. Under 
the direction of the resident, B. 8. Wal- 
cott, and I. Remsen Lane, secretary, the 
Henover is sure to be well managed. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
Railroad Company has declared a dividend 
of two per cent., payable January 20th. 

The Emigrant Industrial Satine Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of 

Four POt NSS per annum on $1,000 and under, 

ie = Seana 
payable Janvery 16th. 

The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest at the rate of four per cent. 
perannum, payable January 16th. 

The East River Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum, payable January 10th. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum, payable January 18th. 

The Niagara Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of seven per cent., 
payable January 8d. 
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HESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAII- 


WAY, 

Six rer cenr. Mortcacz Bonps of 
1911, 

Peninsula Extension - - $2,000,000 


In denominations of $1,000 each. 
Dated January 1, 1881, payable Jan- 
uary 1,1911; Interest payable April 1, and October 
1, in gold coin, in the City of New York. 

These bonds are d in with the 
$2,000,000 of Series A, by a first mortgage on the ex- 
tension of the road from Richmond to Newport 
News, together with valuable terminal property at 
the latter point, which, as the seaboard end of an 
immense system of roads and connections, radiating 
from the Chesapeake and Ohio, will possess a value 
many times greater than the mortgage, and largely 
increasing from year to year. 








Price Par and Accrued Interest from October Ist. 
FISK & HATCH, 
6 Nassau Street, New Your 





BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL S8T., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of role goon. Creat | Britain, 
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COMMERCIAL and T 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


ALLEGANY CENTRAL 
FIRST MTGE. GOLD SIXES. 


TO RUN; INTEREST JANU. AND 
Toy: bso ONLY PER MILE ON FINISHED 
Ser cliowe 


POST, MARTIN & CO, 


Ne. 34 Pine Street, New York, 
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ue ee setaghemeiente — TH ALLEGANY CENTRAL L 1 ill Meer eia aad SAYINGS BANK, 


Bonds. 


A limited amount of the First Con- 
solidated Mortgage Bonds of the 


South Garolina Railway Co. 


for Sale. These Bonds have forty 
years to run from their date, Oct 1, 
1880. They bear interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent., payable semi-annually 
in New York or Charleston, S. C. 
The total issue of these Bonds 
amounts to $5,000,000 on 243 miles 
of road. The price of the bonds is 
102% and accrued interest. 

For further information and for the 
bonds apply to 


Fohn S. Barnes, 


No. 18 Wall Street. 


Chase & Higginson, 


24 Pine Street, 





WE OFFER FOR SALE 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN 
GENERAL M’TG’E GOLD SIXES. 
50 years to run; interest May and November. 
ae we) Dec. Ist, 10 months 
Usebsdbtcgocsceuse sed $1,004,477 78 
Nef'eurplis,appitcable to dividend — ee 
‘preferred stock $453,647 78 


CAR TRUST BONDS. 
THOSE ISSUED BY THE RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY MATUREIN ONE TO FIVE YEARS. IN- 
TEREST6 PER CENT. COUPONS PAYABLE QUAR- 
TERLY. 

We recommend the above to investors. 
All sound securities bought and sold at market rates. 

POST, MARTIN & CO., 

34 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 


SAFE INVESTMENT. 


The well-known lowa Loan and Trust Company, of 
De Moines, [owa, offers for sale, in sums of $200, $300, 
$500, $1,000, and upward,at par and accrued inter- 
est, its 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES, 


secured by real esta which are among 
the choicest elton ever offered to investors. Th 








Company has a capital of 5 paid, and its 
ropes tion for conservative weil es- 
ta h The De to ten 


gins particu 
lars, wi references of the ighest character, 
mailed free on Pa der pane pe Te Company chal- 
lenges the closest in 


Address, 
Cc. E. FULLER, Treasurer, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


$200,000 
MASSACHUSETTS 
TOWN NOTES, 


MATURING 1886 TO 1894. 





CITY OF CLEVELAND.............. eccvccccccoccceces 1s 
CITY OF DELPHOS, O.........ccccceeeecseeces seceeee 6s 
CITY OF CINCINNATI..........cceceeececesereeveees 7s 
CITY OF CINOINNATT............00ss000 secaceoees+- G6 
CITY OF CINCINNATI.........c0ccccccseeesce seseee 4s 


We offer any of the abovenamed goourtiges, alee a 
choive line of 6 and 7 per cent. RAILROAD Nn 


GEO. WM. BALLOU & CO., 


NEW_YORK AND BOSTON. 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 
Ne. 5 Broad or 27 Wall Streets, N. Y., 
Member of the New York Stock A 
Securities 


meral banking business 
Bought and sold on on for cash or on mar- 





Boston . Filiadelphia, and Balthmore Exchanges, 
mailed 1 tote ete application. a 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


will ell to write to or call on the old 
deo wi = Banking 


HOWES &. COMPANY, 
11 WALL oTerrL REW ORK 
This wou a general Stock Commission 


busin 
minterest allowed on at 4 per cent., payabie 


MONEY TO LOAN, 








HUBBARD & FARMER, Bankers, 
Hartford. Cenn. 


JARVIS; CONKLIN, ¢0., 
or pete ae sn me 








First Mortgage 6-per-Cent. Gold Bonds, 
1922. 


ravens ANNUALLY UPON THE 
lst DAYS OF Finvany AND JULY. 

This Road connects at Olean with the Buffalo, New 
York, and Philadelphia Railroad, and the Olean, Brad- 
ford, and Warren, extending to Swain’s, the junction 
of the Rochester, New York, and Philadelphia Rail- 
road and the Buffalo Division of the New York, Lake 
Erie, and Western. 


The road is bonded for only $8,000 mile on fin- 
ished road and equipment. es fae 


Pe rticulars furnished upon application to 
POST, MARTIN & 00., 34 Pine St., N. ¥.; 


COLLINS, BOUDEN & JENKINS, 
25 Pine Street, N. Y. 


DULUTH AND WINNIPEG 
Railroad Company’s 


First Mortgage Thirty-Year Six- 
per-Cent. Land-Grant 
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posite ite Cooper saeeeoeney. 
1881. 


@. N. CONKLIN, Secretary” 


Coe erne DIVIDEND. 


RA FIRE INSURANCE | COMPANY has 

fectapes a Of tidend of SEVEN PER CENT. for the 

months, being at fhe rate of oi per cent, on the 

ane of the Safety and §; Reserve Funds and 

ye Btock. unde ca ¢ of she —. Fund 
payal och ens A an 

s)F. GOODRICH, § 


New Yorx, Dec. #8 East 








Nos. 644 and 646 Broapwar, N. Y. 
December 24th, 1881. 

IXTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI- 

DEND. The Trustees of this institution have de- 
clared Interest atthe rate of Four per Cent. per an- 
Bum on all sums ining on deposit during the 
three or six months ending December 3ist next, in 
aceordance with the provisions of the by-laws. Pay- 
able on and after Monday, January 16th. 


EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
Cc. F. ALvorD, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN SAvINGs INSTITUTION, 








Gold Bonds. 
Issued at the rate of $1 mile and a 
upon both the Railroad an: iiandarent 
FOR SALE AT 10244 AND ACoRUED INTEREST. 
ith First Mortgoge 
that | ey Ae be given, wi! t i additional eon 
of thecompany's Second Mortgage per-Cent. 
| etetedg Bonds, secured upon the pane ‘property and 


eer the featnead ~ Sidenoaianaaal appl ly to 
BOODY, M°LELLAN & CO., 


58 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other valuables 
) gonventas’ safekeeping << 
ir personal ac 


SHFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE ST. PAU1/S CHURCH. 


HE UNDERSIGNED HAVE FORMED A 
Co-Partnership under the firm name of Caldwell 
Hay & Washburn, for the purpose of engaging ina 
General Banking Business, including the purchase 
and sale on commission of all securities dealt in atthe 
New York Stock Exchange, and have taken offices in 
the United Bank Building, No. 2 Wall Street. 


C. B. CALDW1 
late Caldwell, Taylor & Co. 


. on NY. Stock Exchange. 
late Whittingham & Washbura, 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


EMICRANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 
61 Chambers Street, N. Y. 


New Yorx, December Sist, 1881. 
»—The Trustees of = Bank 
DIVIDEND dered that interest be paid't to de- 
positors entitled toy for the six 


months en as follows: 

Funt-as 6 the rate ot FOUR A ANNUM 
Second. th rane of THREE PERCE an . PER AN 
it e le 

NUM on excess of 81,000 up to the 


of 
Third.—At } —t. &: TWO PER CENT. PER ANNUM 
on any excess of $5,000 


PAYABLE ON AND AFTER MONDAY, JAN. 16th, 1882, 





I sane a nabject +o 














der 
faterest for the next six months, i if pot ¢ withdrawn. 
Business hours from 10 o’clock 





OTT OF ae ? Kasead Grazer, O°" _ 


aE ramon Pea ert 


SEE AD COMPA 


ae 





eh Tet ihe COMPA: AN dae, 3 
then afore a recess in mi wrhich Case S oe 
be given and payment ONTINGTON, Wine esa 





SIXTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
EAST RIVER SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


No. Bee Foe S 
intarcae ar the rate of HOUR PER 200h, rae.” 
for the six mon ending Dec. Bist, has been 
ared all sums entitled thereto, and will be 
le January 10th, 
104.u,to8 P. mM. W x. 
ent. A. ’ Secretary. 





Invine ea KZ Pe aaETUTIOM, 
CP AoT RUSERESs ea OF Tis. Ei. 
farts Ares oe Peer ote anuary 
C. D. HEATON, : 
j= sayings pn Smee Ow 


zw Yorx, Dec. Sist, isi 
The Troseee of eae of LF Inauivution ha — Somers te 


ent. 








Alte ms Gata OF cd ek Son Tee be paid 
20th, on a bth Transfer Af 4 G4 


the eist January, 
FREDK. H. GIBBENS, Treasurer. 


Tread ene |S 


DrLawakg, Lackaw. pCO. 1 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Somer } 
New York, Dec. 14th, 1881. 


DIVIDEND No. 58. 


The Board of Di s have declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and one-half per cent. upon the capi- 
tal stock of this company from the net revenues of 
the three months ending Dec. 31st, instant, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer, on and after the 16th day 
of January next, to the shareholders of record on the 
20th day of December, instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 8 o’clock on the 
afternoon of the 20th of December, instant, and 
opened on the morning of the 17th of January next. 
R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


Pas NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW 
YORK. 
December 20th, 1881. 
The Board of Directors have this day declareda 
DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER CENT. from the earnings 
of the past six months, payable on and after the 8d 


proximo. 

The Transfer Books are closed until 5th January: 

1882. E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 

New Taq Laks ERIE, AND WESTERN RAILROAD 
MPANY, ‘TREASURER’S OFFICE, 

No. 21 ConTLaxprT St., New Yorx«, Nov. 29th, 1881. 


The Board of have this directed the 
yment of Coupon No. 2 ONS AF ent bonds of this 














bg La of Onepen 
upon presentation at 
the surrender of Cou 


‘will be made nd after J loth, da 
t ons an after Jan. 
= B. W. SPENCER, Treasurer. 





T WAL. BA OF THE 
Foun rear SARE OF aE 


2 62-100 per cent. has 
oes heme to the 


cen tockh: ide who authorised oy Taw 

ave ¢ cg receive suc special & 
on orf atter Jan. p antiehed, furnis) aan Eck that 
— tavepnare wen aati 





New — Laxe Erm, AND WESTE@?" RAILROAD 
‘OMPANY, TREASURER’S OFFICE, 
No. 21 Contcampt St., New York, Nov. oy. 20th, 1881. 


The Board of Biroctoce have this day declared a div- 
idend of SIX PER the ‘erred stock of 
this Company, ae at thts office on and Re the 
16th day of January. 1882, to the preferred 
holders we rogustered as wed ap ouch at the close of = > 

The boo transfers 


re 
stock Only ae ee ot denat 3 eae 
1881, an a FN Rd 


D MICAI 
us RLSHOENA AN Pont GAN 


ncuanipaieniioces peeves 


28d, 

The Board of Directors o' com y have this 
day ot SOARTERLY  OIVIDEND of SDNES ry 
Cen nm {tec capital stock, payable on WEDNESDAY, 
the day of Feb: next, at thi 

The transfer books will be closed at 
up | Ee / . “catards th ree ey f February 
mo’ 0! a ay 0 
next. = D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 





orclock oh by on 





er NATIONAL Bank, 


FoR ARTES a wae STR EET, 


r 20th, 1881. 
IVIDEND.—. Natvidend of 
ital stock of this 


beak ‘ six mon ag declared fout of ‘the 9 s 
t six months, a on an r Jan. 
i egat Bis t books will a remate Sosed un 

° hier. 


Mecuanics’ NaTIonaL Bank 
New York, Dec. 21st, Teen. | 
TRE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS 
Bank have-this day declared a dividend of four per 
cent., payable on and after January 34, 1882. 
The transfer-books will be closed until day of pay- 
ment. WM. H. COX, Cashier. 








Jan 
SIXTH DIVIDEND D, The Board 
bs to Fave nis is doy a declared a dividend of 
FIVE AND ONE- PER CENT. on the 
of this Bank, casaele Vand after JANUARY 5th, 


The transfer books will romain. closed from ae 
until the 11th proximo. FRED TAYLOR, Cash: 


THE TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK 
New York, Dec. 2ist, an 


A BIvIDEED OF THREEAND ONE-HALF 
per Cent. (814), free of all tax, will be paid to the 
of this Bank on and afte: January 8d, 


OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 


MONEE AP Tg AONE, 
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CHESAPEAKE AND OnIO Rariway Company, 
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at the of a 
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MUNICIPAL DEBTS 


Amone the items included in the last 
census is the indebtedness of cities and 
towns. According to a receat bulletin 
from the Census Bureau, the aggregate of 
such bonded indebtedness in the United 
Stutes amounts to $682,096,400, of which 
$51,322,558 is older than 1860. From 1860 
to 1870 the indebtedness contracted was 
$132,896,615, and from 1870 to 1880 the 
amount contracted was $457,987,862. Add- 
ing the floating debt of cities and towns to 
the bonded debt, the whole amount is 
$710,585,924. If we deduct therefrom tke 
various sinking funds, the amount is 
$598,844,418, which is an average of 
$51.17 per capita. The lowest average is 
$2.62 per capita, in the State of Colorado, 
and the highest is $141.84, in the District 
of Columbia, with a population of 160,000 
and a debt of $22,886,769 and a sinking 
fund of only $211,810. 

The cities and towns whose bonded debt 
is thas reported are those having a popula- 
tion of 7,500 or more. The whole number 
is 311, and of these 75 are in New England; 
78 in the five Middle Atlantic States; 41 in 
the former slave states, except Delaware, 
Maryland, and Missouri; and 115 in the 
Western States. The following figures 
show the principal objects for which the 


bonds were issued, together with the 
amounts: 





Pe .. . coumnamsanonaane $141,797,828 
Funding floating debt . 122,864,804 
TE 81,502,817 
Refunding old debt.... 71,071,140 
Railroad and other aid 68,309.498 
Parks and public places.. -- 40,490,686 
CNS ot 28,722,787 
Public buildings................. 25,516,820 
IR, occcccescnccnes edccsseecace 21,335,434 
TIA. conten atocepcncensbecenene 20,809,481 
Improvement of rivers, etc..... 16,796,064 
Schools and Mbrartes............ 18,289,915 
Fire departments.............++. 2,214,084 
COmRORREINS, cosrccccedccccccccccce 270,919 


New York, Boston, and Philadelphia are 
the three cities that have expended the 
larger part of the amounts borrowed for 
water-works, streets, and sewers. New 
York City alone absorbs more than half of 
the whole amount borrowed for park pur- 
poses. Of the bridge loans about four- 
fifths are in New York and Pennsylvania. 

The amounts and several rates of ivterest 
thereon are as follows : 





Per Cent. Per Cent. 
BD. cccccccccocece 06,404,145! G...........006 $806.543,449 
©. cocescccceces 14,000} B34, ......0000- 886,000 
©. ..cocccccccces 19,818,958) 5........00000+ 08,650,791 
+04 teseceeeee 856,500) 454............ 4,688,150 
7B-10.......006 16,908,550) 4......000s000. 21,462,435 
F.ccoscccccccccs 180,680,451 834............ 13,504,900 
DBE. cccccccccece 1,174,382 Unspecified... 9,502,804 
DORAL... .ccccccescccccccscccccescceserees $682,004,460 


The distribution of the amounts at the 

several rates of interest is as follows: 

New Middle 

Per Cent. England. Atlantic. South. West. 
$32,150 $1,614,531 $4,523,042 
833,743 7,242,951 11,815,018 
210,500 1,281,550 14,898,500 
a $7,610,166 182,911,481 10,045,150 87,604,088 
634 and 6.62,858.751 179,730,468 20,506,192 43,075,856 
634 and 6.89,749,616 49,692,110 14,127,857 1,647,984 
434 and 6. 9,444,650 18,197,435 8,315,000 259,009 

As to the time of maturity, there is a 
pretty uniform annual distribution up to 
1900, after which $201,059,000 will be- 
come due. In twelve of the states no sink- 
ing fund is reported, and these happen to 
be states whose state credit does not stand 
very high in the market. 

It is a noticeable fact that far the larger 
part of this city and town indebtedness 
was contracted between 1870 and 1880. 
During the first three years of this decade 
inflution and speculation was at full blast 
and were arrested only by the panic of 
1878. That was the era of the debt-con- 
racting policy to obtnin the means for 
wild and in many Instances extravagant 
expenditures. We think that it was 
Thomas Jefferson who said that no munie- 
ipality or state should ever contract a debt 
without at the same time providing for the 
payment of the annual Interest, and also 
for a sinking fund, whose accumulation 
from year to year will pay the debt at 
roaturity. The idea of charging the whole 
of a debt to the uncertain future, with no 
present provision made for its payment, is 
alnivst certain to lead to serious mistakes. 
The soundest policy is to commence the 
taz burden in the outset. This will dis- 
pose the people to practice more prudence 
in the contraction of debts. The 
ae will medify and restrain the arene 

ig policy. 


THE INDE 





THE MORRILL TARIFF COMMIS. 
SION 


Tue Finance Committee of the Senate 
have agreed to report, without amendment, 
the bill introduced into the Senate by 
Senator Morrill, of Vermont, providing for 
the appointment of a commission “to in- 
vestigate the question of the tariff and in- 
ternal revenue laws” and make their final 
report on the subject not later than the first 
Monday in January, 1888. The bill pro- 
vides that the commission shall consist of 
nine members from civil life, appointed by 
the President, with the advice and consen- 
of the Senate. The duties of these comt 
missioners are thus described: 

** It shall be the duty of said commission 
to take into consideration and to thorough- 
ly investigate all the various questions re- 
lating to the agricultural, commercial, mer- 
cantile, manufacturing, mining, and indus. 
trial interests of the United States, so far 
as the same may be necessary to the estab- 
lisiment of a judicious tariff or a revision 
of the existing tariff, and the existing sys- 
tem of internal revenue laws, upon a scale 
of justice to all interests; and, for the pur- 
pose of fully examining the matters which 
may come before it, said commission, in 
the prosecution of its inquiries, is empow- 
ered to visit such portions and sections of 
the country as it may deem advisable.” 

The strong probability is that both houses 
of Congress will adopt this bill, and thus 
dispose of the question for the present. We 
have no doubt that this isthe wise course to 
pursue, Such a commission as the bill 
proposes, if wisely selected by the Presi- 
dent, having a whole year in which to in- 
vestigate the subject in all its relations and 
bearings, would be able. to give Congress 
at its next session a large amount of val- 
uable light. The question is one of great 
practical importance and ought not to be 
disposed of in a hasty manner. 

The Government during and since the 
war has been acting upon two systems of 
taxation—one in the form of customs du- 
ties on imports, and the other in that of 
internal revenue taxes. The latter system 
was made necessary by the war. The in- 
come of the Government from these sys- 
tems in conjunction leaves a large annual 
surplus, to be applied to the public debt, 
and this is the reason why the debt bas 
been so rapidly reduced in the course of 
the last sixteen years. We have been of 
the opinion, as we still are, that it would 
be better for the country to modify the 
present system of taxation by way of re- 
duction, and, as a consequence, to pay off 
the public debt at a less rapid rate. Taxa- 
tion that yields an annual surplus of more 
than $100,000,000 is, in the present circum. 
stances of the pation, a heavier burden 
than ought to be imposed upon the people; 
and this we think to be the view generally 
taken by the public. 


Where and how shal! the reduction be 
made, if made atall? This is the question 
to be settled; and to throw light on this 
question, and thus enable Congress to leg 
islate wisely, is the object of Senator Mor- 
rill in proposing the appointment of an 
investigating commission. We see no 
reason why Protectionists, even of the ex- 
tremest school? and Free Traders, in whose 
theory we have no faith, and also those 
who advocate the abolition of all internal 
revenue taxes, which we think would be 
unwise, should not agree to refer the whole 
subject for the present to a judicious com- 
mission, charged with the duty of full and 
careful investigation, and then making to 
Congress sueh recommendations, with 
their reasons, as shall seem to it expedient. 
There is no need of any hurry on the sub- 
ject. The case is one in which it will be 
eminently wise to make hasteslowly. The 
fact that so sound a thinker as Senator 
Morrill makes the proposition is a strong 
presumption in its favor. 

Ee 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


We have received the following in print, 
on a card, from the highly respectable firm 
of Francis & Loutrel, of this city, and, as 
we like good and practically wseful matter 
iu these columns, we have decided, without 
asking permission of the partics named, to 
reprint the contents of this card, for the 
special benefit of our business readers and 
others who, in beginning the New Year, are 
glad to get good, sound advice. 

Ep. Tae INDEPENDENT. 


BUSINESS HABITS. 
BY FRANCIS & LOUTREL. 





A 
? dee forms the basis of every tran 








sacred regard to the principles of . 





PENDENT ' 


and regulates the conduct of the upright 

He is strc iu keeping bis 
¢ is strict in en ‘ments. 

Does nothing quella or ~ urry. 

ae nobody todo what he cao easily 
do himeelf, 

Leaves nothing undone that ought to be 
done and which circumstances permit 
him to do. 

Keeps his designs and business from the 
view of others, yet he is candid with all. 
Is prompt and decisive with his custo:.ers, 

and does not overtrade his capital. . 
Prefers short credit to long ones; ang cash 

to credit at'all times, either in buying or 

selling: and smull profits in credit cases 
with little risk to the chance of better 
gains with more hazard. 

He is clear and explicit in all his bargains, 

Leaves nothing of consequence to memory 
which he can and ought to commit to 
writing. 

Keeps copies of all his important letters 
which he sends away, and has every let- 
ter, invoice, etc. belonging to his busi- 
ness titled, classed, and put away. 

Never suffers his desk to be confused by 
many papers lying upon it. 

Keeps everything in its proper place. 

Is always at the head of his business, well 
knowing that if he leaves it it will leave 
him. 

Holds it as a maxim that he whose credit 
is suspected is not to be trusted. 

Is constantly examining his books, and 
sees through all his affairs as far as care 
and attention will enable him. 

Balances regularly at stated times, and 
then makes out transmits all his 
accounts current to bis customers, both 
at home and abroad. 

Avoids as much as possible all sorts of ac- 
commodation in money matters, and law- 
suits where there is the least hazard: 

He is economical in his expenditure, al- 
ways living within his income. 

Keeps 2 memorandum-book in his pocket, 
in which he notes every particular rela- 
tive to appointments, addresses,and petty 
cash matters. 

Is cautions how he becomes security for 
any person. 

And generous when urged by motives of 
humanity. 

Leta man act strictly to these habits. 
When once begun, will be easy to continue 
in, ever remembering that he hath no profits 
by his pains whom Providence doth not 
prosper ang success will attend his efforts, 





INDIA-RUBBER. 


Oxt of the daily papers of this city not 
long since published the following table of 
figures showing the annual importation 
into this country of crude India-rubber 
since 1869, with the gradually increased 
cost thereof: 





Nearly one-half of the supply comes from 
Brazil and a little less than one-fourth 
from Columbia. The states of Central 
America, the other South American states, 
the West and East Indies, and Africa are 
the great sources of crude rubber, which 
in modern times especially has entered so 
largely into various forms of manufactures, 
in this and other countries. The United 
Siates not being a producer of the raw 
material, it bas for the last ten years been 
placed on the free list. The rubber is the 
ingspissated sap of the rubber tree, which is 
gathered by tapping the tree. The sap, as 
it flows from the tree, is white and creamy; 
but it soon assumes a dark color and con- 
guiates. The tree will grow from the seed to 
about ten inches in diameter in four years 
and might be cultivated in the southern 
part of this country to a profit, simply for 
the sake of the rubber sap, 


DEY GOODS. 


Tue business of the wholesale dry goods 
market for the past week has been very 
quiet, and nothing presents itself that calls 
for special reference except the fact that 
merchante are steadily engaged in closing 
accounts and footing up their profits, which, 
so far as heard of, give satisfaction to those 
interested. The business for the year has 
proven very profitable in a general sense, 
aluhough much more detail hes been neces- 
sary than heretofore experfenced. Hence, 
expenses have slightly increased, but not in 
proportion with profits, The retail trade bas 
been unusually large in such goods as were 








chants in the retail line, despite the some- 
what uofavorable weather, have been adding 
largely to their profits during the past week. 
In the wholesale market there was some in- 
quiry and fair transactions in shirting 
prints, ginghums, plain and printed piqués, 
staple and fancy white goods, etc.; but 
operations in cotton and woolen guode, 
dress goods, etc. were of a hand-to-mouth 
character, which is expected at this time of 
year. The most staple cotton and woolen 
fabrics, shirts and drawers, etc. are held 
with unabated firmness and stocks io first 
hands have seldom been in such good shupe 
at the close of the year. There Is, conse- 
quently, a very cheerful feeling among man- 
ufacturers and jobbers, as well as the re- 
tailers, most of whom buave moeterjally 
increased their capital from the profits of 
the year’s business. 

Cotton Goops.—There has been @ con- 
tinued light demand for plain and colored 


cottons at first hands and the jobbing trade 
was generally quiet. Some fair transactions 
in Marseilles quilts are reporied by agents, 
and there was a further inquiry for white 
and corded piqués, resulting iv a con- 
siderable business for future delivery. 
Agents’ prices are without — change 
and the tone of the market is firm. 

Print-cloths continue steady at last quota- 
tions—viz., 4.c., less one-half per cent., for 
64x64 ‘‘spots”; 4c., cas!, for 64x64 ‘‘ fu- 
tures”; and 8} c. bid for 5660s, Contrro's 
for 4,000 pieces 64x64s weekly to April 
have been made in Fal! River at 4c. cash. 

Prints have been mostly quiet in first 
hands, and the jobbing trade was by no 
meansactive. Shirtings are receiving a fair 
share of attention from buyers on the spot 
and traveling salesmen are reported to be 
doing a considerable business in some of the 
Southern and Southwestern markets. 

Printed Pigués have met with fair sales 
for present and future delivery, gy 
there has been no general demand for 
fabrics of this class. 

Printed Lawns.—There was a moderate 
inquiry for low-grade printed lawns, and 
the business already done in such fabrics 
has been of good proportions, large sales 
having been made in some of the Southern 
markets by traveling salesmen. 

Ginghams.—There was 2 moderate de- 
mand for staple checks and seersuckers, 
and additional orders for dress styles were 
placed with agents representing the most 
popular makes. Agents are unprepared to 
show their new Spring productions as yet. 

Dress Goons have ruled quiet in first 
hands and the jobbing trade was sluggish, 
asarule. Some fair orders were, however, 
placed by jobbers for a few specialties in 
lace buntings, nuns’ veilings, light-weight 
flannels, etc., for future delivery; but the 
demand in this connection was by no means 


n the prevailing feature. 
ew + Goops.—For woolen goods of 
all descriptions the new demand is very 
small, and, beyond deliveries of light weight 
fabrics for men’s wear, little business has 
been done. In general the year closes with 
the market in a satisfactory shane, and, 
although the present demand for wrolen 
fabrics is almost exclusively of a hand-to- 
mouth character, yet there is a continued 
steady distribution of clothing woolens on 
back orders. Stecks are under good control 
and values of des'rable fabrics are well main- 
tained. New business has been very re- 
stricted in vélume at both first and second 
hands and no decided improvement ts 
looked for until the excitement attendant 
unon Holiday timex hasenbsided and Spring 
business fully commenced. 





FOREIGN GOODS 

Importers have no new business and are 
devoting their time to the closing up of ac- 
counts and the filling of a few previous 
orders. Their anticipa'ions, however, ars 
that there isa rich harvest to follow next 
season’s trade and many are shapirg their 
business to that end. Reports from buyers 
on the other side are that they have been 
liberal purchasers, so that for a portion of 
next year full imports may be expected. 
Staple dress goods changed hands in only 
small parcels, except where low prices 
stimulated the demand. Silks rule steady 
but quiet. Velvets are also inactive and 
the demand for plushes ie less urgent. while 
goods of a desirable sort are 


fter. 
Tite imports of drv goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 
- ast year: 
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IMPORTANT TO EVERY MEROHANT AND £VERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpay Evencro, January 2nd, 1862 





BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
enetins «wt 
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ees im a een pase ov 23 6-4 21 
wight, Star 8..> terville...... 83 1 
. - Sache Nh aren, a5.3 if 
Pearle@s........1 Gl aan ll 
Fruit ot the Loom a0 - ex. bavi 88 113 
¢. r 14 : aera 
“4 ~ i ters &4 80 
——- Wid'bisée 3 “ w6eveswes ” 
eenceteme ST.  " SGedsbstes 1 ) 
Gold Medsi.. 2s 83 - nN Rhee = 87% 
€ 3) Vonp...... 18 
Great Falle,@ | . ee OXE.8 ms 
“ — j , 1 
“ M..83 7}: ‘* cambric.. 13 
“a A...88 —| “ @bdle ae 12 
Hili’s Semp. Idem: Washington....86 7 
38  ‘Wauregan, 1008.36 124 


od * ...86 10, “ ghirteotton 12 
“ $6 40042 125 “Te Be. ..88* 1h 
“6 “« ...45 184] “ cambric.... 123 





aoncaudsal o , Whitinsvilie.. ..86 
Indian Orebard.. 73 
ea in DW. -36 10 ‘Williamsville? o 
ugdon, 76... .! mrad 12 
o 76 $ iat 
BROWN SHEET “3 4ND SHIBTINGS. 
Agawam, F..... 86 «66 Lavonia...... 10-4 27 
Atlantic, A..... 8 OS OT) «abso 11-4 80 
Sanat 86 7%:Lyman,T ..... 63 
© “Beas 36 ©=8} Massachusetts 
“ Biaicaee cae) BB....86 7 
« = LL... .86 © 63) “* Bue SS 
he 81 74 *. <7. ae 
Appleton, A... .36 “ Stand..36 8 
” XX. .36 ‘Mystic River...38 7 
as R....88 ZY Nashua ,fineO.. 
Augueta.......36 R..86 
e... 5, 38 ai a E..40 of 
“4 A 27 pe 48 (18 
Broadway. 36 63 Newmarket, DD 86 
Bedford, R 30 58} ‘ Ye 
Boott, C.. 4 7 “ N..86 7, 
PP... 86 r Pacifie, Extra...96 8 
METRES. Sse 80 a Swe 8 
® 2 Doescstt 40 4 Pepys. Be Sie 74 19 
Continental, C..3f Ls 22 
‘ « ee ; = - 94 % 
onest oga, D.. .4 ° --10-4 27 
- G...80 7i ? ae 30 
a S...83 73! » 24 
“ --86 «8 Pepperell, Hines 8% 
Dwight. X...... 20. 6% R....36 8 
m * Becake & 7; - 0..5:838 7 
= 88 Thi nas we 
Txeter yey 36 i Pequot, Ridsene 360C«8 
Peau 83 B.... 40 10 
Eterton Tear eG 36). . . assew ~- 4 


2 83 Pittsfield, A....86 6} 
Hill’sS’mp. aoe 13 P 








Indian Head.. - 83 
ee real 
a - Hi 
48 13) 
Indian Orehara : 
RR..30 6}! 
* NN..88 74) 58 
“« EE ..386 a 78 
* AA..4 8 
tawrenee, LL ..26 7 40 
” Tiers oie AF --69 224 
- X...36 - 79 825 
* X.40 " -.89 85 
Langley, A..... 6 i -.99 87% 
R ins) rewadeal 78 bg 108 40 
+, ae eee 34 stv achusett..... 86 
Laconia, B......36 teas 30 7 
‘ Rescee 74 18 | ad --4 11 
Pe saa 84 2 a 48 13 
apege Pe 2 ¥-4 24 
CORSET JEANS, 
Armory.. 8 Kearsarge sateen. 
Androscozgin sat. 84 Lawrence........ 
ib dedi 2 Nanumkeag sateen ‘8 
Clarendon. 63 Pep | lee.... 
Ir Aian Oreh. Imp. i Rockport ....... » © 
Laconia . 
STRIPTS 
American ..,. fi 10 Lewiston AA.. seus 
Amosk¢ 114, Otis BB.. it 10 
= indy 12 24 Thorndike A. BH “12 
Colnnibter . —@ 9 1 @1Kj 
Hamilton ..... —@124 Uncasvitie . —-@? 
DENIMS 
surecbont > ee a. See 14 
ee See Ey s 0 « py H Net River...... mat 
ya ne X brn. ‘byl Warren : Aas. as 


sewweweeeee SO | — BPs csee 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATION s. 








TAE INDEPENDENT. 








Allen’s fancy. 

Arnold’s..... 
Ocheco........... 7 :Pacific 

Dunnell’s checks... 63) Richmond's. . 

_— ‘Simpson's solid bik.. 

63 8 C'6.. 2+ 





TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ere S ‘Methuen, Be ove Ub 


. Bssees 143|Pemberton, AA.. 15 
a 1B... 18 
- 13 ss B.ns UB 
124'Swift River..... -- 
Cord: --82 12 | Thorndike, A bades 10 
« "ACE.,..82 18 | sa 10 
. 1.,..82 134 b+ -aphecens No.1 . 
Aamilton, pe oe 83 


ican ee 4 yr covcceses ce80 1 


GINGHAMS, 


Amoskeag.. 
Bates...... 









al 
} Wi eGo apis 


“  Fancy..1 


CHECKS 
+18 Parks Milla, No. 0.11 
ft LS 60.194 


Economy....... oe |Prod sf caheesonede 12 
Far & Murs, No.7.. ‘3 » oy EE 13 


ind Wirl&t 


will make 


Large Reductions 


during the Month of January in 
Cloaks, 
.Dolmans, 
Ulsters, 





Jackets, 
Circulars, 
Wraps, etc., 


to close out 


ENTIRE STOCK 


of Fall Manufactures, English, French, 
German, and American, at from 


20 to 50 per Cent. 
Below Recent Prices. 


= Forth Art Sh and 10 it 
, WALMAKER ad | 











FASHION 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


“nus  |@rice 90 cts. a Yard. land ty aa Fis. 


Onetablye co.|G Gp iataaniie: Satinfinish both|e¢ase Dealers 
TeRheRy es; very heavy ; soft asdowns|throughout the 
e i all mode shades; su 
broider for table ur p 











DRAPERY 


rb te om-| nation, 
cuvers. |! 





Weekly Market aeview, 





i For the week ending, Friday, Friday, December 80th, 1881.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
COFFEE. 

Rio, Good, 0: EE RRRNS...» 20- ese 18 
Santos, Choice to Best............. ye Sais 
GOs a 6th ap ip ines sede ccscéccos boas 143@20 
area bbw. etbsace dive os ccccecccestt @28 

BIRORIDS. .o6cccecccsece wteows eeasees — 
Laguayra..... mS ere hchedikeue oesceel® @l4 
TEA. 

a SIR LR A ccccccccane 

Tain oT! A EE Fae oe 
pl PRE dsteveocse sesevih 87 

SOON iio hh i veden ‘ecvevcese “a 

SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to a. eles eee Et 7 
Harp.—Cut Loaf. . oc egeoceescoce ihe 
Crashed.,.... oabogee Raadesacd Hite 9 
on , UE ee Hem 
QRAWOL AGO. 650 iSi ss ka ceiscccvees «+ H@— 
Waitr.—Standard A.............. cose 33@ 
eae eoce at 
YELLOW.—Coffee C........ ol eda Ti@ 8 
apie ER etree 64@ 73 
MOLASSES. 
27 @81 
88 
39 
--85 @52 
New Orleans .............. menial ---40 @65 
FISH. 
George’ 6 Cod (new) ver qtl....95 00 @ $5 75 
Grand Bank Coa............... 450 @ 475 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.........20 00 @ 22 00 
Maokerel, No. 2, BRB atan seoce ¥ 00 10 00 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass......... 7 00 730 
Herring, per box........... ... —-16@— Ww 
— 244 

Turk’s Islands, per bush....... —-@ 86 
Mediterranean.....,.........0+ _ @ 80 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s...... —— @ $2530 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s. . —@ 250 
Liverpool, Fine, Phenix....... —@ 230 
Liverpool, Fine, Washiagton’s.— -— ¢ 1 50 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands..— — 1# 





GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Eto. 





Froun: 
Sour Extras........ ecccse 64 00 @ 65 20 
Ws Big o40090d0d000 esececas 800@ 40 
Superfine Spring.......... 3 7% 4 40 
State Extra Brands. . 4 60 a 6 2 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 4 60 6 2% 
Minnesota Olear.......... 5 7% 3 715 
Minnesota Straight........ 7Oa@ 750 
Bpring Wheat Patents..... 625 @ 8 25 
inter Wheat Seconds... 500 @ 5 30 
Ex. Amber. Ind. 0.. Mich. 600 @ 6 25 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 5 00 $623 
White Wheat Ex.,9.,Ind. 600 @ 625 
Double Extras Ohio. Ind. 6 4 6 60 
&t. Louis Fancy Family... 600 @ 6 25 
8t. Louts Double Extras.. 640 @ 6 70 
&t. Louis Triple Extras.... 680 @ 7 W 
Genessee Extra Brands... 6 00 @ 6 35 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 6 70 8 25 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 600 @ 6 80 
BovTHERN FLoun: 
es 0.5 dncasizacin eebecece 840@ 425 
Balt., ‘Alex., Georgetown. 435 @ 465 
Richmond Family hee coma aie 675 @ 700 
~ Fiovur: 
bike Madanenddoddeweus 470 @ 500 
p sraneee ao longetoes --- 465 @ 600 
Conn MEAL: 
Wester. Saicipeductccie - 800 8 50 
Brandywine seat 3 80 8 85 
Prize Medal.......-.+.0-+ 86 @— ~— 
GRAIN 
Warat 
WHile,....-..cscececcesee G1 41 @ 81 48 
« Sewanee cove coe 1 BF @ — — 
Red Winter....c.ceeeseesee 1 464@ 1 47 
CORN: 
Mixed, weeeeeeee e eerecee — 708@ - 71 
Yellow .. ceresscececess— Th (@ — —~ 
—- 7% @ — 76 
52 @ — 53 
5i @ — 52 
51 @ — 51} 
8ta te eeeeee ee eereeeereee oo 06 — 97° 
Pennsylvania..........+0..— 9 — % 
BEANS: 
Mediumsy...s.-ssecccces--» 820 @ 8 25 
Marrow6. ... ..00--++eeeeree 8 524Q 8 57 
DOB oie (hss Sev cdecccteccee SH QD OB 
Pras: 
Green, 1881, @ bb)... 150@ 160 
Boutherp Slack Eye, ‘eo 2 
Detlh; MORicasdendc.<ccicccs 8 40@ 3 45 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
Mess, Nu ....c.sse cece B— — @SI7 75 
Extra Prime.......... ess. 1350 14 00 
Prime Mess......... essese 16 CO @ 16 50 
Pamlly..cec -coccecsescces - 17 0 @ 18 00 
*°Short Cl 
ho CAP 2.0 coececcees —- —@— 9 
Long CleaP...csee00 ene — Of — My 
OEE BN s<ckcce occcceccece - —@ — — 
Cut MratTs- 
Smoked Hams ........... — 124@ — 13 
Smoked Shoulders,....... — 81@"— 83 
Smoked Strips............ — 18 @ — 143 
— FEED 
. eevee. 819 00 $20 00 
-- 19 50 @ 20 ww 


8ssssee 
RESERES 
SSs2Ss8 


BEBRESS 








@QSGDeE8 









HAY AND STRAW. 


Shipping, per 100 Ibe,..,....... — 6 @ — 70 
Timothy, prime, ber 100 ibe. --$1 00 @ 81 10 
Clover, mixed, eooem 55 @ — 60 
Oat Straw. “ Lou WD @ — 60 
Long Rye Straw, “ “ 6.00 70 Q@ — 
Bhort Rye Straw, “ “ ....— 6 @ — 6 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 

















NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery. fair to cnoice.........85 @48 
State Dairy, pails and tubs............ 38 @%4 
State Dairy, tubs. inferior........ .....27 @81 
Western, airy, choice to fancy cccccee 80 @39 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 16 @es 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine........... ocececee AZGQ1B 
ING $a0605s050see08600e8 ++ -10$(@12 
Fair to yood........... ecccpcoccccnces GNEEE 
Ohio factory, flat fine....... oeehen oe-12 (Q12 
Flat, good to prime.......... Stites et.: 10 @1L 
Skimmed CFOAMELY .......-cee0e csccee OO 
Full-skimmed factory......-.....seeee. 8 4 
EGGS. 
Long Island New Jersey, aud near-by 83 @8& 
State and Pennavivamia........ evesten 29 @30 
Western and Canadian.......... oes. 26 @2S 
LA 
yam, per 100 Ibs........... $il 40 esti 42% 
0000 proowose cocecoceboocce —— ¢ 
Re BN ioc cet cvarhsantnsteeend 1170 @ iH 85 
anc a POULERY. 
Turkeys, dry picked............ 14 
Spring Chickens. cease _ = 1 @— 14 
Fowls, PREG doses cecepece 0 @— 11 
State and Western..... 9 
bass cccccustesesnsccscsaes — 12 @— 14 
VEGETABLES. 
Oucumbers, L. 1., per 100.. ....$1 25 @§1 50 
Onions, per bbl........... eees-s 200 @ 8 7 
Celery, per doz.......... eccccce 100 @17%5 
Sweet oe. Pp ahtshereaes 450 @ 4 75 
Beets, L. 1., 00 bunches.... 2 00 @ 2 25 
Cabbage, i an Pee 10 00 @18 00 
Cauliflower, Jersey and L. 1., bbl. 8 00 @ 7 00 
Egg Plant, per bbl.. -1580@1% 
Turnips, White. per 100 ‘bunches. 3 00 @ 4 00 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl......... 1 7% 1@ 2 25 
Potatoes, new, se. perbbl..... 250@8 00 
Potatoes, new, Jersey, per bbl.. 2 25 @ 2 50 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Grapes, Concord, Up River,p.lb 3@Q %& 
Grapes, State Delawares, perlb.. 6@ 8 
Plums, Norfolk,damson, per bb}. $6 00 on 50 
Plums, Green Gage, perbbl...... 8 00 @10 00 
Appt Greenings, double head, 
Tt bb posegoegsosse oT 50 @ 8 75 
A wa via Nort py single 
oa per bbi......... ores oe 8S OSS 
Apples, Fell Pippin, per or . 200 @ 8 00 
Apples, Baldwins, ver bbl.. . 475 @5W0 
Pears, cooking, per bbl......... 2 00 @ 8 00 
Pears, Seckels, per bbl........-. 400 @600 
DOMESTIC DRIED FR RUIT. 
Apples, Sliced. State............ 6a— & 
Peaches, Potled. , — = 2 @— “ 
Peaches, Unpee _- — 
=... = Age 18 
CATTLE MARKET. 
Beer Sipes: 
City Dressed... ..cccscceseeee — 8 @— 10 
Western Dressed..... noes sibes — 5@— 8 
Lrve SHEEe’ 
Wethers......... Cob cccdscecces — 4@— 6 
Live LaMsBs: 
Fair to vrimé............+.+. — %@—- 7 
DresseD CaLves 
SOEEP PTR e 0.0 00 cccescacsces — @— 98 
BatterMly ....ccacocececesce — 8iq— & 
Lrve CaLvEs: ; 
Mount Holly, choice.......... — 11 @— 12 
State, prime.......-.. ceevcees —- B@— & 
Hoos, Dressed: 
State, per 100 IDB. - +++ eeee ss +08 65 ae 004 
City, © * %,. rcccccccces a—- — 
Live, State, Western, 100 Ibs... 3 % (@ 6 75 
— 
GUANO AND D FERTILIZERS, 
Per ton, 
Soluble } arte nent w--. one Oi e — @45 00 
Listers’ tan uperphosphate. @40 Of 
ue Dis" Bone. Bo 00 35 00 
“« U.S. Phosphate......... 29 00 @80 50 
“ Ground Bone..... ---31 00 @33 50 
“ Crescent Bone.... 00 @31 00 
“Potato Fertilizer... co 8 00 
** Tobacco Fertilizer 47 00 @50 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @85 00 
Specialties compounded to order: 
ementen a Supe be 
hf fan arbon Works) 40 00 
. .) 1 Resees Grower 
Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
«Michigan Carbon Works) 4 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
thant CartOall.....ccoccsccece 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Saperphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Lbs. . 85 00 
Baugh’ htpems Bu ‘five Dollar Phos- 
phate er 2, Nv Acesus 25 00 
Baugh’s 4 hee Pure Bone 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
Bau - ° Export Bone, per 2,000 
$0606 Code Bede cestsocenens 41 00 @388 00 
Allene 8 Phosphate......e0..ese 35 00 @88 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.. --45 00 (@48 00 
Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9. Top. ¢. 683 00 @70 00 
8.40 59 00 @52 00 
—.. i or Gacuatic 
eT EY Ce 52 00 @54 00 
Rone, ground fine, «verage......29 00 @30 00 
‘dissolved, high grade. 28 00 pay 
German Potash ’Salis ainit 7530 77% 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 30 @ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
MNS A tervat> coh a atte necane 1 623@ 1 6 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 lbs. 4 87 @ 4 50 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 34 @8 45 
ASHES.—We quote —@5i cents for Pot 


and —@5%} for Pearl. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
TyP gs, uns Slat” Chases, 











110 vaNBin and 18 Weis co, 
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Iusurance, 


COMING TO THE POINT. 


Many of the leading fire insurance com- 
panies of this city and elsewhere complain, 
with reason they think, because the worthy 
presideut of the Williamsburgh Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Edmund Driggs, Esq., will 
not join them in fixing a tariff of rates and 
commissions to agents, etc. It seems that 
Mr. Driggs is perfectly willing to join in 
such a grand combination movement; but 
he, very properly, wants it to start on a 
golden-clad basis—a basis that will permit 
no cheating or cutting of rates in any quar- 
ter. It seems to us that his position is a 
reasonable one, and that he cannot with 
propriety be asked to bind his company 
and others which do business fairly and 
honestly to adhere to any plan, or contract, 
or policy which has a big loop-hole attach- 
ment to it, through which any dishonorable 
company could craw), without receiving 
instant punishment. In these days of loud 
talk about “‘free trade,” ‘‘anti-monopoly,” 
and the evils of ‘‘concentrated capital” 
and ‘‘money power,” it has been thought 
best by many that every “tub should 
stand on itsown bottom”; that every mer- 
chant, banker, railroad, savings-bank, life 
and fireinsurance company, and all other un- 
named men and corporations should act and 
be compelled, and on their own hook, to act 
independently. What, for instance, would 
the officers of our fire insurance companies 
think or say if all the steam fire-engine 
makers in the country should combine to 
‘* equalize their profits,” or to advance their 
prices, or to add twenty-five per cent. to the 
cost of steam engines. What would they think 
if A. T. Stewart & Co., Arnold, Constable 
& Co., and all the other leading merchants in 
the country should combine and fix the price 
of pins, needles, calicoes, and broadcloth? 
What would they think of a combination of 
all the ocean steamships, which might some 
day result in a demand for double the 
present rates for passage tickets to Europe? 

If the insurance companies are all to unite 
—and we are inclined to think they had bet- 
ber do so—why not the butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick maker? Why, not the 
farmers, and fix the price for wheat, corn, 
and potatoes? Why not the sugar and 
molasses dealers? Why not the horse rail- 
roads (and charge ten cents a ride)? Why 
not the servant-girls, the telegraph-boys, 
and the boot-blacks? Why not the banks, re- 
quiring of all borrowers a deposit line of 25 
to 50 per cent. on the total amount of their 
loans? Why not all rush toVanderbilt, Gould, 
Sage, Field, Keene, Seney, and others, when 
they or any of them make another big com- 
bination in another big railroad movement, 
snd join them in order to make a big pile 
of money? Let us be consistent all around, 
and either condemn all combinations and 
cliques and monopolies or say amen to all 
creation, and whosoever will join bands to 
‘steady the market” price of everything, 
including integrity, honesty, and fair deal- 
ing. There would, doubtless, be certain 
advantages in living under such a combina- 
tion system; but just now there is no 
evidence that the people are “‘ ripe” for it. 

We believe, at present, in perfect freedom 
in all directions, even to monopolize, to 
form both political and money combinations; 
and, also, in freedom to discuss and de- 
nounce the propriety of all such move- 
ments. 

One thing is certain, we cannot well do 
without fire insurance or life insurance, or 
railroads or banks, and a great many other 
good things which might be named; and 
for the present we see no better or safer 
way to get along iv this free country than 
to allow all parties interested in such mat- 
ters the legal right to do just as they please, 
provided they don’t break the law or, as 
officers, damage any of their stockholders or 
other constituents for whom they assume to 
act. Now, having had our say, let us hear 
what Mr. Edmund Driggs, the clear-headed 
president of the Williamsburgh Fire Insur- 
ance Company, has to say, as reported in 
the columns of a late number of The Spec- 
tator. 


VIEWS OF PRESIDENT DRIGGS, 
“They talk about my being an obstruc- 
tionist and an off-ox in regard to a tariff 
association. I want rates; but I want them 
under such conditions as will compel all 
parties who agree to them to live up to 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


their agreement. 
been tn favor of a tariff association and my 
proposition has been this. First, net flat 
rates and no rebates; second, ten per cent. 
commission for oa, See per cent. 


For two years I have 


commission to agents; | , an agreement 
that shall prevent companies from writing 
risks on out-of-town property at less than 
the rates established by local boards. Now 
this was my program, and I made asa con- 
dition of its acceptance that each company 
should deposit one thousand dollars as a 
pledge of its good faith, which sum was to 
be forfeited in case of apy violation of the 
rules laid down by the tariff association. It 
was quite as fair for one asit was for an- 
other company. Iam perfectly willing to 
put one thousand doHars in government 
bonds in the bands of a trust company, to 
be forfeited in case I violate the rules, and 
I cannot see why other companies should 
not be willing to do the same. vern- 
ment bonds are perfectly safe and the 
coupons can be cut off whenever wanted. 
I was willing that fora violation of rates 
the offending company should have two 
or three days, as might be agreed upon, in 
which to remedy the error before forfeiting 
the one thousand dollars. I recognize that 
mistakes may be made in estimating a risk, 
and I am willing that all mistakes may be 
rectified; but when ap offense is deliberate- 
ly committed an enforcement of the pen- 
alty should be the consequence. If a com- 
pany pays more than the commission 
agreed upon, it knows when it doesso. If 
it allows rebates, it knows it. Such of- 
fenses are premeditated and should render 
the company liable to a severe penalty. Bul 
no; these people would not consent to put 
up the thousand dollars, but would make 
the penalty a forfeiture of the premium re- 
ceived in violation of rules. That would 
be a farce, simply amounting to nothing. 

If a company determines to violate the 
rules, it will do it ninety-nine times where 
it will becaught at it once, and a forfeiture 
of a single premium would amount to noth- 
ing whatever. I do not believe in the good 

faith of such people. I have had too much 

experience with some of them. If they 

mean business, let them put up one thousand 

dollars, andI will jom them. I am as anx- 

ious for rates as any one can be, but I will 

not trust to the honor of men who have de- 

liberately conspired to rob me and others 

who trusted them on more than one occa- 

sion. I am willing now to join a tariff as- 

sociation, and to do all I can to support and 

maintain it upon the basis that I have 

given—viz., net flat rates, ten per cent. 

brokerage commission, fifteen per cent. 

commission to agents, and a thousand dol- 

lars penalty. If the underwriters of New 

York City will meet me on this basis, I per- 

sovally am with them. I wil] not go in 

with them on apy other basis. If I associ- 

ate myself with them, I do it on honor and 

with the full intention of living up to all 

the obligations I subscribe to, expecting 
others to do the same, and, as an assurance 
that all will doso, I want each to put up a 

thousand dollars, as I am willing todo. I 
believe the scheme adopted by the under- 
writers last week is well calculated to work 

an improvement in our business, and, in 
order that that scheme may be successful. I 
wish to see New York City placed ona 
good footing. I would be under the neces 

sity of consulting my board before I could 
pledge the Williamsburgh City to any 
plan. If, however, the. plan I propose 
should be adopted in New York and nine- 

ty per cent. of the companies united on it, 
I would endeavor to get the consent of my 
board of directors to have the Williams- 
burgh City co-operate.” 





BONDSMEN MUST PAY. 


WHEN a man puts his name on paper as 
bondsman or surety for any one, he 
should be prepared to pay the amount 
thereof, without grumbling, in case he i< 
called on to do so. The object of having 
bonds at all is to make it positively sure 
that certain specified obligations or liabili- 
ties shall be fulfilled. If they are not, the 
bondsman is liable, as it was intended he 
should be, and he should pay. The time to 
consider such a matter is before, and not 
after, being called on. Here is a case in 
point. The Manhattan Life Insuranc< 
Company, of this city, brought suit against 
its Jate Baltimore agent, James E. Alford, 
and his sureties, Benjamin F. Parlett and 
Robert Turner, for money collected bu: 
not paid over.” The Baltimore Underwriter 
prints the following synopsis of the cause 
and the judgment: 

“The action was on a bond given }) 
Alford as nt of the company, and tbe 
others named were the sureties. The claim 
of the Company was for about twenty-two 
hundred dollars, collected as premiums 
The sureties allege by way of excuse for 
any failure of theirs to comply with the 
bond that, at the time they signed it, Al 
ford was in default and bebind in his ac- 
counts, a fact not made known to them. 





They also tt that, after the bond had. 


been given, Alford again became in default, 
and this was concealed from them. They 
allege that the company retained him as 





agent and allowed him to collect ums 
after having discovered his default, and 
that ‘these premiums are included jn the 
amount claimed. To this it is replied that, 
as to the first point, the company was en- 
tirely willing to give any information about 
Alford’s standing with them; but the sure- 
ties did not i On the other point, 
they deny that they contirued him as agent 
after his default on the bond. The verdict 
and judgment were for the plaintiff for the 
sum claimed and interest. motion for a 
new trial has been filed, the reasons alleged 
being that the instructions of the court to 
the jury were contrary to law and that the 
verdict was contrary to the evidence.” 


HOLD UP. 


Wuorver strikes General Agent W. H. 
Stryker or General Agent Duclos after this 
will, of course, have our sympathy. One 
such blow between the eyes as the follow- 
ing from The Travelers’ Record is quite 
enough for any man above ground to have : 

‘‘The Insurance Department of the State 
of New York has notified the Mutual Ben- 
efit Associates, at Rochester (an assessment 
concern), that nothing cam save the Associ- 
ates from destruction unless the one-sided 
contract with General Agent W. H. Stryker 
is canceled forthwith. 

**It seems to us that the Iosurance De- 
partment is rather too severe upon this 
Stryker contract, which only. gave the gen- 
eral agent four-fifths of all the money re- 
ceived for membership. The contract of 
the Hartford Life and Annuity with Gen- 
eral nt Duclos gives that worthy serv- 
ant of the company the whole amount of 
the membership fers, end a percentage on 
about everything else which he can get out 
of the policyholders. The Stryker con- 
tract and the contract are curiosi- 
ties in their way. They agree iv cender and 
number, if not in case. And, if each one 
results in the destruction of its respective 
policyholders, which is the ominous proph- 
ecy of Superintendent Fairman, it is pleas- 
ing to know that General Agents Stryker 
and Duclos will not suffer any material 
loss, for each can organize a new company 
of benefit associates, and make a new con- 
tract on more favorable terms for the agent, 
in about ten minutes’ time, without invest- 
ing a single dollar above the cost of blanks 
and prospectus.” 


A WISE SELECTION. 


Mr. Jopn K. OaxiEy, who has been 
connected with the Continental Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of this city, for mearly a 
score of years, has been elected president 
of the Mechanics’ Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, also of this city, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. John H. Baker. 
We have known Mr. Oakley personally 
during the whole period of his connection 
with the Continental, and believe him to 
be every way worthy to fill the honorable 
position to whichyhe has been-called. The 
directors of the Mechanics’ have done 
wisely in thus securing a man of such 
practical knowledge and experience, and 
we do not believe that either they or the 
stockholders of that institution will regret 
the important step taken. The Mechan- 
ics’ Insurauce Company is a conserv- 
ative and very reliable corporation, has a 
good surplus on its capital, and is popular 
with its policyholders and the public. It 
deserves success, and we predict will con- 
tinue to have it, as in the past. 


oa ___— 
PROVIDENT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Tus institution, founded and carefully 
managed hitherto by Sheppard Homans, 
Esq., is now in the hands of a very able 
and efficient underwriter—viz., James F. 
Burns, Esq. His record as a thorough and 
reliable business man during his long con- 
nection with the Phenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford is of a char- 
acter to give him a high standing in all 
insurance circles, The policyholders and 
friends of the Provident Life in this city 
have done wisely in securing the valuable 
services of Mr. Burns, and we shal] look 
for a steady advance in the growth and 
oe i Sa eta see 
bl ,ifo 
able in all Py aroh to Se Cemitione, 
ond its introduction in this case will, we 
are confident, be of t practical benefit to 
“Il parties interested in the Provident Life. 

















The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1846. PURELY MUTUAL 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881, as ascertained by 
“Eithining Gommiosionary of Mae oe 

patible erates nde 

Surplus by New Standard......:: 5,988,905 08 


All policies non-forfeltable after second year; 


low expenses; large dividends declared and 

every year since ; ample surplus ; sur- 
val ; 

render values most ‘losses promptly ad- 





OFFICERS: 
THEO. MACKNET, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
EDWARD L. DOBBINS, Seo’y. 


CONTINENTAL 


. (Fire) Insurance Co. 
OFFic: New York, 100 Broad z 
Gontinenta } Brookiza cor. Court tnd Montague Sts 
Reserve for reinsurance....... $1,374,119 58 
Reserve ample for all other 
231,084 43 


GREIIRE . 0.0 cncsccccceséicccccececs 
CaagRteds.cc.ccccrscccccccccccscccces - 1,000,000 00 


NET SURPLUS. 





Total Cash Assets, July ist 
UMN is cadsde eco tose -csptcnss "84,007,065 29 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H. H. LAMPORT., Vice-President, 
F. C. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. 
GEORG. 

















SWAN BR 
HENRY C. BOWEN, N 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 

LIAM M. VATE ep, RICHARD 4. ¥, 

WR Ctns™™ JOKy i ERED 

| WaeM RICHs ies 
HO RACE B. ChAPEiN WM. URLBUT, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, Ww M. 
WE isotiws, — PaPbuL ERR 
E. W. CORLIES, 





B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. oer tinge PECK, . 


CHAS. H. Di Sec. Brook "t. 
UTCHER, S00, PreiRBY. ce. Local Dep't. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Adjuster. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 





Liabilities ....... + 13,352,918 88 
Total Surplus... . . . @2,588,960 59 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 


ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
SAFE. 61,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 





State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 
Local A twanted in every city Gnd large Town. 
Apply to this Company. ° 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. H. STOKES, Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, Seo’y. 


ROYAL 





Largest Surplus of any Fire Company in the World. 
OFFICE 41 and 43 WALL STREET. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital paid im, in cash........:++... 1-995. 208 of 
shige al yagi inane , 


_—_—— 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1881..$2,400,082 28 








B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and See’y. 





P 
LIFE AND 


pat Ban TIRE AL 


ENT 
THRUST Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company. 


Assets ...+++++ « $15,941,879 40 - 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





zEy 


>= 


raTrTlUf UCSD 
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The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 3ist, 1880. 


wESTeSOneeses Soscccccesecoocceooceee™ $35,980,907 68 
INCOME. 
seemeeemmponccaspeouseepeetporase 96,832.946 06 
TEBEEEB, cccccccccce covcvceccoce 1,773,705 61 
jot profit on Investments................ 120,047 76 
944.716.007 05 
RE 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 
(| Ralipeaceipgeitin init ahi Rm $2,507,564 84 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and An- 
th i<nhienemaenanehenenenteepedenete 8,106,410 04 
Dis ted End % and Matured 





178,963 09 








8 
State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks 
anthorized by Geimeet the State of 


5O 

00 

BRP Wis seh cennencgs6eh «sas pccgzccccee 8,987,423 47 
7, 68 


and purchased under foreclosure...... 
Cashon hand,in banks and other de- 
itories, on int it and {nm transit 
(sincereceived)......... ......ceeeseueees 2,183,007 23 
= from Agents on account of Pre- 
ums 





ARO eee ee enon ee eeeeeeeaenereeeeeeess 


$38,409,844 02 


‘etal ssets, 1! . 1 8sO0. . . 08,602 

bry poe, 8)» A 32 
serve for reinsurance of 
policies. 





Scaeiasdaaniddehsktedpsciurnercess 31,880,908 11 
‘Tegal Undivided Parplae cs ttt 84 21 
of ticles n a 4,945,064 21 
Policies in Ton Olags.............. 4,288,280 00 
Risks Assumed in 1880.... $35,170,805 0@ 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


J. Svan cise. t AcTUABIES. 





We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 
amined the accounts and counted and examined in 
Getail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 


Tuomas A. Cumans, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap- 
Pointed October 37th 1880, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 





BOARD OF DIRECTO 











Henry B. aye, John A. Stewart, 
George 2 organ, John t: a 
George T. Adee, Rob't Lenox ‘ 
x Hurlbut, Chauncey M. Depew. 
2 BPauiding, Beary : 
Fe Handy. Henry Day, 4 
William G. Lambert, E. Boudinot Colt, 
. nder, George W. 
fsiyen, | ete eee 
pert A. Cummins, 2 ‘ohn J. McCook, 
aban sropber Pein 
ames M. Hal uel W. Torrey, 
Horace Pcrter, Charles G. Landon, 
Edward W. Lambert, Samuel Holmes, 
3. F. Pandolm. ee Ld 
Sonn Sinan, T. De Witt Cx a 
gcibet Grose, Louis Fi 
V. Butler, Willia 
George fi stuart, 4 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President. 
Medical Framiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M. D., EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 
E. W. Scorr, Superintendent of Agencies. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to b:2 incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies wil be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
fos sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 
tom heretofor nd ig Stix’ usual with other 


ie 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, Jaxvary 257u, 1881. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1880, to Slst December, 1880.... _..... $4,141,087 60 


The Company has the following Asseve— 
United States and State of New York 
k, Cl Stocks 





pany, estimated @t..........--.. cesses 470, 
Premium Notes and Bilis Recoivable.... 1,628,921 34 
Gy IN sccnnsesareuhtestansensnstibesed 387,977 37 

$12,608,356 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, @p and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. ~ 

The outstanding certificiites of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 


A dividend of forty per cent. ts declared on the net 
earned premiums ef the Company for the year end- 
ing Sist December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
tssued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seorstary. 


TRUSTEES: 


SLs, §— FORO GAT ncn, 
W. H. H. RE, JOHN OTT, 
CHARLES. i RUSSELL, ROBT B. MINTO 
james Ww CHA H. MARSHALL, 
A VID RGE W. LAN 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGA 
A. A. RAVEN ROBERT L. STUART 
wm. sTURGIs, JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
LPH LEMOYNE SAMUEL WILLETS. 
JAMIN H. FIELD, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
OSIAH 0. LOW BRYCE 
rE, H. FOGG, 
ROYAL V. KING, 
OMAS F. YOUNGS, (OMAS B. CODDINGTON 
¢ A. ORACE K. THU 
OHN D. HEW. 4 M DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres't. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cer. ‘Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5, 141,224.47, 





Pree sha Sabin 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
OF FRALEIGN, Soret“ Bo. . BURFORD, Actuary. 


1851. THE _ 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 








Y 
a and entitled to 
in distributions 
its merits , 


JOHN A. HALL, see 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup’t of Agencies. 





THE CONTINENTAL 
i; * BLIre 








1825. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


-OF PHILADELPHIA. 


1881, 





Capital..............-- 00,000 
Reinsurance andall Lia- 5 teh 
Garples. spe.) B8esb8B OF 

c ' $2,131,038 7 





AGE—EXPERIENCE— 
—CAREFUL MANAGEMENT, 


THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1846. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


41,000 Policies in Force. $56,000,000 Paid to Policyholders. 
Cash Assets, Over $43,000,000. 
Surplus, Over $9,000,000. Yearly Income, Over $8,500,000. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has been doing business for 
thirty-six years, and offers to those desiring Life Insurance a COMBINATION OF ADVANTA- 
GES which only long experience, a large and well-established business, ana carefully perfected 
plans and methods can afford. Among these advantages are: 

(1.) The Absolute Security of its Policies. 
(2-) Insurance at Low Cost. 
(3.) Liberal and Equitable Dealing. 





Death-claime Paid, 1845—1880.............c00 cee ecee cues $22,420,204 
Dividends and Return Premiums Paid, 1845—1880,........ 30,577,285 
Endowments and Annuities Paid, 1845—1880.............. 3,640,665 

Total Paid Policyholders to Jan. Ist, 1881....... $56,638,154 
Amount held for Policyholders, Jan. Ist, 18:1............ 43,183,934 

TORRE PUNE BIE TN ooo cccccoscccccsccescctsset $99,822,088 
Total Received from Policybolders ..........0.+ssseessese 91,881,354 


Notable and Significant Points 


IN THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


Increase in Gross Assets in 1880....... Sense Fivcedd $4,186,982 15 
Increase in Premium Income.............+00++.s+« 643,794 41 
Increase in Interest Income.............++ssseeees 284,238 84 
Increase in Surplus at 4 per Cent.................. 1,174,725 51 
Increase in Surplus at 44 per Cent................. 2,000,000 00 
Increase in New Policies Issued................... 1,422 

Increase in New Insurance Issued................. 5,131,806 00 
Increase in Policies in Force................-+++++ 2,843 

Increase in Insurance in Force..............++.+-- 8,309,153 00 
Interest Receipts, 1880..............-...eeeeeeeeees 2,317,888 84 
Paid Losses by Death, 1880..............-se00e+-+ 1,731,721 37 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
actual current cost, and its age, strength, prosperity, and economical management combine to 
reduce that cost to the minimum. The Company is conducted in the interests of policyholders 
alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the invariable rule is to consider not 
the technical legality of the claim alone, but also its ree] justice. 

The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company in 1860 and has since 
deen adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by all other companies. This feature 
saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders, and for this they are ne 
debted primarily to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system, as now perfected by the 
NEW YORK LIFE, secures safety to the Company (without which all interests are jeopardized) 
and justice to the insured. 

The ** TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY combines in one form the greatest number of advantages obtainable in a Life 
Insurance Policy. 


TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, H. B. CLAFLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINs, JOHN MAIRS, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM BARTON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, CHARLES WRIGHT, 
HENRY TUCK, HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, DAVID DOWS, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
RB. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. Presiden 
WILLIAM H. BEERS 


CHAS, WRIGHT, H.D., 
Vice-President and Actaary. 


HENRY TUOK, ™.D., | Medical Examiners 


Agencies and Offices in the Principal Cities of the World. 





08x Ls ruse remo’ ee | Information 99 %0 Ageneien o¢ Tneurenen promptly given on application 
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@Old and Young. 


THE STORKS OF DELFT, 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 





Tne bells clanged dread in every spire, 
The watchman cried: “ Fire! fire! fire! fire! 
Ho! men of Delft, the city flames, 
. Ran from your labors and your games, 
Ho! rich and poor, haste for your lives, 
Snatch your dear children and your wives, 
The bedrid, aged, sick, and blind, 
The idiot and insane of mind, 
Then think of household goods and gear, 
Rich tapestries ond flagons dear, 
And plate where with your town makes cheer. 
Run, burghers, for the flames are red ; 
They hiss and crackle overbead, 
And high above each lane and street 
Hangs our brave city’s winding-sheet.” 


And thus it chanced in Delft of fame 
Lived many storks, that went and came, 
Free from all harm, protected, blessed, 
Because they cleared the city’s pest— 
Toads, froga, and nolsome creatures foul. 


So wise a bird some gave a soul, 

And scarce a man but reared a thatch 
Whereon the little storks might hatch. 
Now, on that fatal third of May, 

When lurid clouds obscured the day, 
With nestling birds just out of shell, 

A strange and piteous thing befel 

Soft, downy, formless wing and head 
They lay within the natal bed. 

The parent birds quick saw their doom, 
"Mid stififng smoke and sullen boom 

Of falling roof and splintering wall, 

And groan, and curse, and anguish call, 
"Mid swaying crowds and rushing feet, 
And furnace-blasts of withering heat, 
And flying sparks like living things, 
That bore destruction on their wings. 
And first they sought in haste to bear 
Their purslings through the heated air. 
But no, their strength may not suffice ; 
They struggle, but they cannot rise, 
And, panting back upon the nest, 

They bide their young with wing and breast, 
And calmly wait the flery wave 
To lay them in a common grave. 
The flying crowds with wonder saw 
A sight to fill the soul] with awe, 
Those birda that chose not life, but death, 
To shield their young with latest breath ; 
Mounting in love a funeral-pyre 
They gave their bosoms to the fire, 
And thus perchance the storks that day 
Taught some poor craven heart the way 
To stay bis feet for those in need, 
To help the weak, the sick to heed, 
Remembering those old words, how writ: 
Who saves bis life shall forfeit it.” 
Amid the records of the town 
This tale ts truly written down, 

In letters of the purest gold 
Such noble story well were told, 
Of birds heroic in their death 
Teaching Christ’s truth with failing breath, 
And glazing eye, and fluttering wing— 
Those storks of Delft whereof I sing. 


. 
* 





NEXT DOOR. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


Tue interminable rows of cheap dwelling 
houses in Philadelphia—ugly, snug, com- 
fortable, every marble step and door-knob 
the precise duplicate of a thousand twin 
brothers—are the delight of the political 
economist. He rejoices that there is one 
spot on earth where the butcher and tailor, 
the Negro whitewasher, and Wah-Lee, the 
laundry man, each can proudly possess 
his own civilized door-bell, kitchen-range 
and bath-tub. : 

But to ordinary intellects the monotony 
of these smaller streets is something mad- 
dening. One cannot walk along them with- 
out the fantastic wish that the fronts of 
these boxes in which families are stored, 
and labeled with square silver plates, 
would slide up for a moment and show the 
horrible tragedies, the pathetic comedies, or 
the roaring farces of human life passing in- 
side. The slides were removed from two of 
these houses forme once. Theplays going 
op within were common-place enough, yet 
they had their points of significance. 

Numbers 288 and 290 Fillmore Place are 
flimsy red-brick, white-shuttered houses of 
the orthodox pattern, standing side by 
side on a line with three hundred others, 
all precisely alike, to the cotton-lace shades 
on the inner doors and the plaster Cupid 
holding up an empty vase on the square 
grass-plot in front. Thestreet alongwhieb 
they are ranged is @ narrow one, in the 
Northern Liberties. The same numberof 
people massed in « village would form one 


burying each other; but the dwellers in 
Fillmore Place know absolutely nothing 
of their neighbors, though each housewife 
holds friendly relations with the milk-man 
who fills the long row of pitchers every 
morning, with Hughey the baker, and Sarah 
the hot pepper-pot woman, Wher these 
daily visitors have made their rounds, Fill. 
more Place lapses all day irito sunny silence. 
Now and then a liveried equipage, or a 
lady on horseback, followed by her groom, 
on thelr way ‘to the park, stray through 
it, giving an aristocratic flavor to the air. 
Mrs. Maria Weeks, who lived years ago in 
No. 288, used to declare to the ladies of the 
choir in which she sang that Fillmore Place 
was “oneof the genteelist streets in the 
city; quite a boulevard, in fact.” Mrs. 
Weeks was busy from fiye in the morning 
until seven at night, cooking or ironing, 
with her half-grown “‘ girl,” or stitching on 
the machine; but at seven it was her de- 
light to put on her black alpaca gown, her 
cotton-lace fichu, and big gold brooch, and, 
with ber thin gray hair puffed on top, to 
sit at the front window, waiting for Mr. 
Weeks and reading a chapter of ‘‘ Barnes 
on the Gospels.” After the chapter, she 
read, as a bonne bouche, the American Queen 
or some other society journal. She could 
tell you every reception or kettle-drum 
which had been given the week before on 
Walnut Street. After reading of any par- 
ticularly brilliant affair, she bore herself 
with especial stateliness at the tea-table 
and ordered about the girl with a Brahmin- 
like superiority. ‘ 

Mr. Weeks regarded this itching for 
fashion in his wife’s moral nature with the 
same mild astonishment that he would an 
eruption on her skin. He wasone of the 
assistant book-keepers in the importing 
house of Finn & Beut. Every morning he 
carried down his dinner in a brown paper 
package, walking to save car-fare, and felt 
himself a luxurious gourmand, at night, as 
he sat down to the hittle hot supper of 
kidneys or chops which his wife made 
ready for him. The intellectual develop- 
ment of the family, such as it was, was 
wholly religious, Mr. Weeks was an elder 
in the church in which Maria’s cracked 
treble led the hymns, Agnes, the 
daughter, was in the Bible-class. Their 
only gayeties were the church Winter soci- 
able and Summer excursion to Cape May, 
and those evenings, twice a year, when the 
pastor, Mr. Rouse, and his wife came to a 
state ten. Occasionally Mr. Rouse, in re- 
turn, presented Mr. Weeks with a couple of 
complimentary tickets to a temperance or 
literary lecture. Mrs. Weeks always in- 
sisted that Agnes should goin her place. 
‘* It’s time the child was seeing something 
of the world,” she would say. ‘‘I had my 
fling when I was young.” So Mr. Weeks, 
in his Sunday clothes, and Agnes, in her 
pretty cheap suit and plumed hat, would 
go down to the Academy, tohear Gough or 
Burdette, coming upin the car at eleven, 
chattering and laughing, feeling that they 
had been seeing life and sipping deep of 
dissipation. 

Young Kellar came in, on one of these 
memorable evenings, »s Agnes stood arrang- 
ing her hair before the glass in the parlor 
(it was curly, fair hair, and her eyes were 
as blue and mouth as innocent as a baby’s). 

“Yes, we are going to a concert in the 
Academy,” she said, all in a flutter. ‘‘ Fast- 
en my glove, Papa. We're frightfully late! 
Oh! it’s so splendid, Jem. You can’t 
think. The lights, and the music, and the 
ladies in the boxes, with their lovely 
dresses. I do.wish you could go. Jem.” 

**So do I, Aggy.” Jem stood drumming 
on the window gloomily, as he watched 
her light, airy figure go down the street. 
He was usually jolly and cheerful, no 
matter what snub Fate gave him. This was 
a trifle, yet it took the life out of him. For 
the moment the only thing worth wishing for 
in the world was to go into that fairy-land 
of light and ease and music, with pretty 
little Agnes leaning on bis arm. 

Kellar was a red-headed, stout young fel- 
low, of German deseent, who when a boy 
had blacked shoes and sold papérs and 
worked his way through the public schools. 
For three years he had studied medicine at 
the Unjversity, teaching German at night, 
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‘and sat down to wait for patients. ‘They 


did not He had 4 little stove insi 
on which be the meals he ate, 
Weeks dee that they consisted of oat- 


meal .and. dry, bread, and it was an un- 
doubted fact that poor Jem’s big bones 
showed each week more and more through 
the tightly-drawn skin. The good woman 
was kind, in a motherly way, to the lad; 
mended his one coarse cont as carefully as 
if he had been a son of her own, always 
adding, as she handed it back to him: 
‘‘ Better give up, James, and take to some 
other work. There’s Sam Rouse, younger 
than you. He’s drummer for a Market- 
street house and wears the best cheviot 
suits going and a ruby scarf-pin as big as 
your thumb-nail.” 

**No, I'll not give it up,” Kellar would 
answer, witha laugh; but now, looking 
out of the window, he felt almost tempted 
to own himself beaten for life. Why could 
not he have money enough to take Agnes 
to concert or lecture, asother young fellows 
did the girls they loved? He was twenty- 
four—an age when other men were earning 
aman’s income. Sam Rouse, no doubt, 
would be at the Academy to-night, with 
his silly smirk and dress suit and ruby pin. 
Girls liked that sort of thing. 

‘No, I'll not take any supper, thank 
you, Mrs. Weeks,” he said, picking up his 
hat. She had made haste with the kidneys, 
knowing that the boy probably had not 
tasted meat for days, and the savory smell 
fairly tore at his nerves and stomach; but 
he took a grim pleasure in going home to 
his bare room and supping his cold gruel. 

As Mr. Weeks and Agnes, that night, 
passed through the broad corridor of the 
Academy, a stout, middle-aged man,in a 
fur-lined cloak. came out of the boxes. 
Weeks jerked off his hat, bowing deferen- 
tially. 

“Ah! Weeks,” nodding carelessly, 
‘*you here?” He was brushing past, when 
he caught sight of Agnes’s radiant face un- 
der its waving feather, and halted. 

“I did not know you were literary in 
your tastes, or is it your ——?” . 

“Daughter, sir; daughter. Agnes,” 
with a quake in his tone, ‘‘ this is Mr. 
Finn, the senior pariner of the firm.” 

Agnes bowed and blushed. Her knees 
grew suddenly weak under her. The 
great millionaire represented to his assist- 
ant book-keeper’s family all power and au- 
thority. What a stroke of fortune was 
this! To meet such a man in the flesh, face 
to face! She looked up shyly in a mo. 
ment, as he talked affubly to her father of 
the chances of rain, and met his small, 
sultry eyes gloating upon her face. They 
were not removed, though she blushed 
painfully. 

‘I've no doubt you are right, Weeks,” 
interrupting him in a labored meteorolog- 
ical prophecy. ‘‘ Where are your seats? 
Let me see. Ah! too high. I have a box 
for this thing. I beg of you touseit. It’s 
a bore tome. I’m goingtotheclub. But 
I'll drop in presently, if Miss Weeks will 
permit me?” with a low bow to Agnes. 
He stood watching her as they passed down 
the corridor. 

‘* As pretty a bit of flesh as I ever saw,” 
he said, rubbing his hands as he turned 
away with one or two other men. 

‘“*Take care, Fion! What will the St. 
Landry say?” 

**Don’t talk of that woman,” hunching 
his broad shoulders. ‘‘I shunted her off 
on to another track last June.” 

‘*Do you know, Abraham,” one of the 
men said, as they fell behind the others, 
‘I heard you were going to range yourself, 
as we say in France? Marry.” 

He laughed, but made no reply. Half 
an hour afterward, in the club-rooms, he 
broke out, as if the question had just been 
asked: ‘*I tell you what, Paisley, if I did 
marry, it would be some innocent, pretty 
girl out of a religious set. I can afford to 
please tnytelf. None of your worn-out 
fashionable fillies for me.” 

He lounged out of the club alone, pres- 
ently, and hurried back to the Academy, 
where Agnes was hidden bebind-the cur- 
tains of the’box, beaming with delight at 
the grandeur of her position and fearful 
that anybody would see her. Mr. Weeks 
sat stiffly erect in the front, as inflexible as 
if im his. pew at church, ip full view of the 
‘wadience. Mr. Finm said litsle to either of 
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ther and seemed to be listening to the 
singers, though Agnes now and then found 
his eyes fixed speculatively on her face, her 
hands, even her feet, in their neat boots, 
When the concert was over, he said, quite 
as a matter of course: “ My carriage is 
here, Weeks. You will allow me to drive 


you home. It is raining.” 

Mr. Weeks gasped and mumbled out 
some inaudible sounds, The next moment 
he reposed in the soft satin cushions, pass- 
ing through the dimly-lighted streets, 
Agnes opposite him, beside Mr. Finn. Dif. 
ferent this from the crowded, dirty street- 
cars. The carriage rolled with a soft thun- 
der into Fillmore Place and stopped. The 
horses stamped on the bowlders, windows 
here and there down the street were thrown 
up, and a head thrust,out. Mrs. Wecks, in 
ared flannel sacque, flung open the door. 
‘Great heavens!” she exclaimed and dodged 
behind it. Mr, Finn helped the flushed - 
little beauty to alight, escorting her up the 
st:ps as if she had een a duchess, hold- 
ing her hand a moment in his before he 
dropped it. 

‘Great heavens! Weeks, what does this 
mean?” cried Maria, when they were inside 
and the door was shut. 

“It was Mr. Finn, my dear,” he replied, 
loftily, as if he and Finn had been boon 
companions for years. ‘‘He is always 
most affable and agreeable.” 

Agnes threw herself into a chair, panting, 
as if she were ready to ery. ‘‘I would 
rather have come home in the street-car,” 
she snid, pettishly. ‘‘He is old and ugly. 
He does not seem to me to be a—a clean 
man. No, I don’t want any supper, 
Mamma. I'm going to bed.” 

Mrs. Weeks followed her presently and 
bent over her. ‘‘ And you satin the box, 
my darling? The very one which the Rus- 
sian Grand Duke sat in last week, Papa says. 
‘You must not speak so disrespectfully of 
Mr. Finn, dear. Papa is in his power. He 
could make him partner, if he took a fancy 
to—to him, you know.” 

Agnes turned her hot cheek up from the 
pillow. ‘Did Jem stay long?” she asked. 

Mrs. Weeks busied herself about the gas. 
“Young Kellar?” she said, coldly. ‘‘ Oh! 
yes. He is always banging about.” 

When she was gone, Agnes lay with ker 
eves closed. She heard the music, saw the 
brilliant lights. She was on the satin cush- 
ions, rolling softly on and on. 

‘* Poor Jem!” she whispered and sighed. 

About this time a woman of social and 
political distinction in Washington whom 
we shall call Mrs. Moultrie, came to Phil 
adelphia with her husband. The day after 
her arrival she brought him an open letter. 

“See, Ralph. Ihave just received this, 
You have heard me speak of Eunice Nett- 
ley, the only playmate I had when I was a 
child. You surely remember—a lazy, 
clever creature? Well, she is here, in 
wart, starving, she tells me. She saw our 
arrival in the papers and wishes me to ap- 
point an hour when I will receive ber.” 

** Well?” 

“Tam going to her at once,” her face 
softening. I was very fond of Eunice. 
And then,” lifting her eyebrows, ‘‘Ican 
see whether she is telling the truth or not.” 

Mr. Moultrie rang to order a carriage, 

‘‘ No, Ralph, I shall go in the street-cars. 
Icould not let Eunice see any difference 
between us. I can find my way. I know 
Philadelphia perfectly.” 

An hour later she was ringing the bell of 
No. 290 Fillmore Place. The front door, 
with its half-moon of gilt paper on top, the 
tiny vestibule, the lace shades on the sec- 
ond door were precisely the same as those 
of Mrs. Weeks, a foot to the right; but the 
door opened on a dirty, bare floor and an 
unkempt girl of ten, with mouth agape. 

“Miss Nettley? No, there ain’t nobody 
of that name here. Madame St. Landry 
has the parlor. The rest of the house is 
wacant.” 

Mrs. Moultrie tapped at the parlor door. 
A little woman opened it, caught her 
hands, kissed both cheeks, seated her, all 
in a breath, and then stood before her, 
laughing, patting her own white palms to 
gether, in a kind of ecstatic flutter, which 
reminded the visitor of the airy, exquisite 
grace of a bird of Paradise. ‘‘A very dirty 
bird of Paradise, though,” she thought, her 
amused eyes scanning the curl-papers about 
che childlike, appealing face, the torn lace, 
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the grease-spots on the ragged robe de 
chambre. The robe, though in rags, was of 
velvet and the lace was point. 

“And you came, instead of sending for 
me, Matty?” cried Madame St. Landry. 
* You would not give your movey without 
investigation? Just_your old, shrewd, 
kind self, ‘Careful Martha,’ you might 
have trusted me. I would not have cheated 
you.” Her soft eyes rested on Mrs. Moul- 
trie’s face. They were as destitute of per- 
ception as thore of a helpless infant, yet 
that lady felt that she was being read like 
an open book. ‘‘ Ah!” slowly. ‘‘ Rich 
and prudent and pious. A long, useful, 
comfortable life.” 

‘*T wish, Eunice, yours had been as com- 
fortable.” 

Madame St. Landry drew her breath 
through her open mouth with a pretty 
shudder. ‘‘ But the horrible tedium of it! 
I should die of virtue and comfort in a 
vear. I won’t tell you a single lie, Matty. 
It’s delightful to tell the truth now and 
then,” laughing with genuine fun. 

Mrs. Moulirie glanced round the room. 
A heap of clothes on the carpetless floor, 
on which the poor creature had evidently 
slept. a couple of worn-out silk dresses 
hanging on the wall, astove without any 
fire. a pot of water frozen on it. 

*‘ Have you no coal?” she asked, abrupt- 
ly. 

“te.” 

‘‘Nor anything to eat?” 

‘‘No. IT told no lie about that, at any 
rate; but that story about my blind mother 
was all rubbish, my dear child. Lama 
widow. Thatis, St. Landry is dead. He 
was my last husband, I’ve had — no mat- 
ter how many.” 

Mrs. Moultrie had seep a good deal of 
life in American cities. She was no longer 
surprised or shocked by any of the genus 
of adventurers; but the fact that this one 
had once been near to her gave her a pecu- 
liar interest. 

‘*How do vou live, Eunice?” 

‘By writing such letters as theone I sent 
to you. There is hardly a society or a man 
of influence in the country who has not 
helped me. Ikeep clear of the women. I 
have been by turns a Nihilist exile, a re- 
turned missionary, a Bible-reader, the wid- 
ow of a Southern general—ah! how can 
I remember? There’s a great deal of 
amusement in it,and it isa paying profes. 
sion, on the whole.” 

‘IT have met a good many members of 
it,” said Mrs. Moultrie, dryly; but she was 
not disposed to be hard with her old friend 
nor to lecture her. She talked with her 
for an hour, and at parting placed a cheque 
in her hands. . 

‘* Now this, divided and spent prudently, 
will keep you comfortably for six weeks, 
Eunice. In that timeI will try to get a 
position for you in one of the depart- 
ments.” 

‘* You’re a good woman, Matty,” was the 
only reply. 

As she rose to go, the unkempt girl ap. 
peared, a boy of about two years old in 
her arms. 

‘* You did not tell me you had a child.” 

““No.” She took the baby on her lap 
and did not speak for a moment. It was 
delicately clean and daintily clad. 

‘* Do you know,” its mother said, slowly, 
**Il have a queer ambition for this boy? 
There are some people living next door, 
honest, illiterate, churchgoing folk. 1 look 
ip at. their back windows many a night, so 
peaceful and happy it all is. I would be 
glad to lie down and die, if God would give 
my child such a home as that, where he 
would never hear the name of his mother.” 

Mrs. Moultrie did not spare her lecture 
then; but Madame St. Landry in an instant 
was laughing airily, kissed her, said adieu, 
and gayly put her literally out of doors. 

The next day, as Mr. Moultrie and his 
wife were leaving the Continental Hotel, 
they passed the door of the restrurant, and 
saw Madame St. Landry, richly dressed, 
seated at a table, with the choicest dishes 
and wines before her. 

“There goes my cheque!” said careful 
Martha, with a sigh. 
* oa * * > 

While her neighbor was sipping her 
champagne that afternoon in the restaur- 
ant, Mrs. Weeks walked with Martha down 
Broad Street. She left the week's clothes 
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uniroved in the basket; but she had her 
purpose in this willful neglect of duty. 
She halted before a stately brown-stone 
mansion, with spacious grounds around it. 
Men in livery were loitering at the entrance; 
a carpet was laid across the pavement. 

‘*That is our friend Mr. Finn’s house, 
Aggy,” she said. ‘‘I read in the paper 
that the presideut takes lunch with him 
to-day, He has a house in Newport, much 
finer than this, and anotber in the moun- 
tains. He spends his money like a prince, 
they say.” 

** What are his houses and money to me, 
Mamma?” said Agnes, tartly. But she 
looked with a beating heart through the 
open window, at the glimpse of pictures, 
the priceless bronzes, the velvet drapery. 
These things avd the money they repre- 
sented counted for much to a girl who was 
fond of dress and whose expenses were 
measured by pennies. She -had an interest 
in his houses and money, and she knew 
it. Mr. Finn had twice in the last week 
spent the evening st the house of his book- 
keeper, and had drunk his cheap Bohea as 
if it were nectar. 

Mrs. Weeks made no further comment 
on his possessions. She marched home to 
her ironing, leaving her medicine to work. 
At the door they met young Kellar, coming 
in. 

“Tt is so pleasant an afternoon, Mrs. 
Weeks, that I thought Agnes would walk 
with me to the river, to see the skating,” he 
said, his ugly face in a glow of delight and 
expectation. 

“Thank you, Doctor Kellar; but it 
would be impossible. Go in, Agnes. My 
daughter bas home duties to attend to.” 
She nodded haughbtily and shut the door in 
his face. ‘‘ A pretty thing,” she exclaimed, 
with flushed cheeks, ‘‘if you ever should 
marry into a fashionable circle, to have it 


said you had gone strolling about the town 


with that vulgar fellow.” 

‘* He is not vulgar!” sobbed Agnes. ‘‘It 
is I who am vulgar and false to desert 
him.” She ran up to her room, locked the 
door, and threw herself ov her bed, pray- 
ing to God to help her. If Finn asked her 
to marry him and she refused, she gave 
up comfort and wealth for her father and 
mother. Iv all probability, too, he would 
turn her father out of the office, and what 
chance bad he to earn bis bread elsewhere? 
The evening began to darken, and she lay 
there crying and praying and saying ‘‘Jem! 
Jem!” over to herself a thousand times, 
ignorant how Fate was arranging her whole 
life by afew words spoken on the street 
outside. 

Kellar stood on the steps, stunned for a 
moment, then laughed good-humoredly and 
strolled away. ‘‘ Mother Weeks is out of 
temper,” he thought. ‘‘Itis too bad. I 
wanted to tell Aggy alone, out in the air.” 
His eyes shone as if he had good news that 
wouid bear to be delayed, and-he went back 
to his room whistling softly. Five min- 
utes later Mr. Finn’s close carriage turned 
into the street. Mrs. Weeks saw the black 
horses and gold harness through the 
kitchen window and stopped, her iron up- 
lifted, breathless with exultation. If the 
man could come straight from his banquet 
with the President to Agnes, he certainly 
was serious! The golden treasure was just 
within her reach! 
that it was real, her heart failed her. 
tears rose into her hard, black eyes, 

‘He is not fit for Aggy!” she muttered, 
putting down the iron with a bang on the 
stove. Julia, the “‘ girl” for that week, 
whipped on a white «pron, and waited for 
the bell to tingle; but it did not move. It 
never tingled from the touch of Abraham 
Finn’s band again. 

As he left the carriage and crossed the 
pavement, hehesitated. Like Mrs. Weeks, 
he felt that he was taking a decisive step, 
and dully was conscious that if he had not 
had so much brandy at luncheon he would 
not have taken it to-day. 

“TI don’t know,” he thought, his foot on 
the steps. ‘She's a pretty creature; but 
would it pay, hey? Would it pay?” 

At that uncertain momenta light hand 
was laid on his arm. He looked, uttered 
an oath, laughed. (“The Devil! 8t. 
Landry!” 

“Yes.” Nodding gayly. 

“* What do you want?” 

‘TE want you to come away from that 
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house, Abraham Finn. I’ve seen you there 
before. I rexpect those people. You shall 
not go near that girl again. If you do—” 

““ Well?” 

“I will go with you. I have a story 

which would be interesting to them.” * 
- Finn halted, laughed again. ‘‘ Yes, 
you're just fiend enough to tell it.” He 
turned and for a few minutes the two 
walked up and down the pavement, talk- 
ing in low tones. When they stopped, Mr. 
Weeks met them at his own door. : 

‘* Ah! Weeks,” stammered his employer. 
‘“‘Give my compliments to the ladies, 
Will you? I called to say good-bye. I’m 
off to Europe to-morrow, as I was just 
telling my friend here.” 

** He tells me, too,” said Mme. St. Lan- 
dry, gently, her eye holding Finn’s, ‘‘ that 
it is probable he will bring back a wife 
with him.” 

Finn laughed boisterously. 
ing! Good-bye. Remember. 
preity little Agnes.” 

He shut the carriaze-door and chuckled 
as he was driven off. ‘I'd have made.a 
precious fool of myself about that girl, no 
doubt. St. Landry has lots of gumption. 
I wonder what will become of the poor 
little wretch?” 

The lady, with a bow and smile, went in 
to 290, and Mr. Weeks turned, to meet 
young Kellar, who came hurrying toward 
him. 

When the good man had fully discussed 
his chops, that night, he leaned back in his 
chair and beamed down on his wife and 
Agnes, who sipped her tea with pale cheeks 
and red eyes. 

“T’ve an astounding piece of news for 
you girls,” he said. ‘‘Mr. Finn has left 
good-bye for you. He’s off to Europe, to 
be married, to-morrow. What do you 
think of that?” 

Agnes gave a nervous little laugh. Her 
mother sat suddenly erect and glared at 
him, as she would have done if stabbed in 
the spine; but neither spoke. 


‘“‘Why, I thought you’d be amazed, I 
was. You’realwnys bothering me for news, 
and you don’t cure for it when it comes. 
I declare, Maria, I’d have thought Finn had 
a sneaking liking for Aggy, if it hadn’t 
been so preposterous.” 

‘*T should say so! Preposterous, indeed!” 

‘There was something else I had to tell 
you. Let me see? Oh! young Kellar. He’s 
been appointed resident physician to a hos- 
pital in some town in Delaware, with a 
salary bigger than mine. - Influence of 
some college friend. He said he wanted to 
come in this evening and tell Aggy, though 
why Aggy should care— Why, what’s 
this?” as Agnes threw herself into his arms, 
sobbing and laughing. ‘‘ Here comes Kel- 
lar himself. What does all this mean? 
Jem!” 

Mrs. Weeks, for the first time in her life, 
humbly shrank out of sight. She cried to 
herself behind the coffee-urn, and presently 
wiped her eyes, with a ‘‘ God bless the cbil- 
dren,” under her breath. 

Mr. »nd Mrs. Weeks went early to their 
own room that night. 

“Jem and Agnes,” she said, ‘‘ would 
bave a good deal to say to each other.” 

Mr. Weeks paused to look at the light in 
the windows of No. 290. 

“TI saw our neighbor to-day,” he said. 

Mrs. Weeks unlaced her boots in grim 
silence. Howcould he have a thought to 
spare from Jem and Agnes? 

**She isa beautiful, innocent creature,” 
he ventured. ‘‘She looks as if she might 
be a lovely Christian character.” 

“*L never saw her and I can’t say that I 
want to. My ruleis to have nothing to do 
with people next door. She is nothing to us, 
nor we to her.” 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
EE 

Mr. James Rossetti Lowen is described 
by the Roman correspondent of The Queen as 
looking remarkably well during bis recent 
visit to the Sacred City —wearing, indeed, a 
robust John Bull sort of look. In regard to 
Mr. Lowell’s kinship with the people to whom 
he is accredited the correspondent says: ‘* I 
remember well thai, meeting him at dinner, 
some years ago, when an old Wykebamist was 
present, who talked (as all old Wykehamiste 
infellibly do) of Winchester sayings and do- 
ings, Mr. Lowell stated, not without a certain 
complacency, that he too was ‘Founder's 
kin.’ ” 


** No know- 
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LILY'S NEW YEAR’S CALLS. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


Tur dolly is sleeping, the play-houre is still, 
The little tin soldiers have marched to 
their box ; 
And into the Ark, which they very soon fill, 
Go the straw-colored lion and slate-colored ~ 
ox, 
The funny blue monkey, and green kanga- 
roo, 
Along with the rest of the wonderful 
crew. 


Sweet Lily reclines in her grandfather's 
chair, 
While amber and purple the clouds far 
away 
Are glowing, and over the meadows so bare 
Still lingers the last loving smile of the 
day. 
Then golden-haired Lily falls softly to sleep, 
As queer little faces in each window peep, 


The door gently opens: ‘‘Pray, do I in- 
trude ? 
I’m old Mother Goose, dear. So don’t be 
alarmed. 
I’ve brought eome friends with me, and 
none of them rude ; 
You know them quite well and I think 
you'll be charmed.” 
And here the whole bevy swept into the 
room ; 
Their faces enlivened the gathering 
gloom. 


First little Miss Muffit, as prim as you please’ 
And little Boy Blue there beside her, 
And not the least frightful, but quite at ite 
ease, 
The very identical spider! 
Then lively Dame Trot and mighty young 
Jack, 
Who killed a] the giants—a horrible pack, 


Then Mary, who wasn’t contrary at all, 
But smiled in the prettiest way all the ‘ime ; 
And nice Tommy Tucker, Jack Horner the 
small, 
And Whittington, he who once heard the 
: belle chime ; 
And fair Cinderella. Her sisters stayed home. 
Of course, they were both of them too proud 
to come. 


Then last came King Cole and his fiddlers 
three ; 
And these played the maddest and merriest 
air, 
And soon everybody was dancing with glee 
Round Lily, who slept in her grandfather's 
chair. 
** Twee-tweedle-dee !”” went each wonderful 
fiddle ; 
’T was richt foot and left foot and then down 
the middle. 


The dolly laughed outright to witness the 
fun; 
The animals came in a crowd from the Ark; 
The elephant said it was very well done; 


“Superb!’’ was the camel’s astonished 
remark. 

Now, these being judges of style and of 
grace, 


Their candid opinions gre worthy of place. 


At last the wild melody melted away, 
And out of the door popped the fiddlers 
all three; 
They had several other engagements to play, 
Likewise invitations to drop in to tea 
With old Mother Hubbard and good Jack 
and Jill, 
Who lived in acottage on Happy-Time 
Hill. 


Then every one gathered ’round Lily, so fair, 
And courtseyed and bowed in the greatest 
delight ; 
But when she awoke from her nap in the 
chair 
There wasn’t a single wee body in sight ! 
Though, like sweetest music, she beard 
them all say : 
** We'll give you a call, darling, next New 
Year’s Day!”’ 
congennseunineiiilttiiastmtetiae 
“PATHER, FORGIVE THEM.’ 


BY JULIE RB. WETHERILL. 


Ir was awful cold, that day was. "Twas 
the day fore Christmas, an’ me an’ Bess an’ 
Black Moll an’ Mops was goin’ "bout to 
back yates, askin’ fer cold vittles; an’ that 
made it feel colder, maybe. 

Black Moll ain’t reelly black, you know, 
on’y called so ’cause she’s so ugly am 
cross; an’ Mops, her head allus looks like 
an old broom. Bess, she’s a little gal I 
kinder Jook after an’ bring up. An’ we all 
begs in the streets an’ sleeps at Marm Hub- 
bard’s nights. She ain't such a bad sorter 
woman when she ain't drunk; but she mos 











gen’ally is, an’ then you better b’lieve you 
have to keep close ef you wanter keep a 
whole skin. 


Whew! it was cold. Little Bess, she bad 
my shawl, ao’ it was too long fer her, an’ 


she kep’ stumblin’ on it. Oncet she tum- 
bled down, an’ that made her cry; 80 I jest 
tied the two ends round her waist. It was 
good an’ warm then. 

We let on we'd go where the shops are 
apiece, an’ look at ‘em, ‘cause it’s gittin’ 
Christmas. Black Mol! was sayin’ she’d 
like to have a set o’ furs an’ a green silk 
dress, an’ Bess an’ me we stopped at a win- 
der full o’ pixtures. Some of ‘em was 
mighty fine. Two cute little gals, in long 
red clonks, with red caps, sayin’ “* Merry 
Christmas,” an’ green leaves an’ shinin’ red 
berries, like them you sce in the market, 
where the wreaths smell so good, on'y the 
the market-people give you sass an’ tell you 
to get along; an’ some pretty little fellers 
singin’ in white night-gowns, an’ down 
below a woman holdin’ a baby, an’ some 
cows kneelin’ ov the ground. 

One big pixture had a man’s head in it. 
Lenstways, | ‘spect it was aman, on’y he 
didn’t look like any man ever I see. He 
had a lamb in bisarms, an’ light was comin’ 
out of it, same as a railway signal fer 
“Danger! stop!” at night. He had thorns 
ov dis bead, all plaited up, so they made bis 
forehead bleed;an’ he looked kinder glad 
an’ kinder sorry, as if he knew a body was 


cold an’ hungry an’ wished he could 
help it. 

Bess, she says: ‘‘ Who's that kind genel- 
mao up yonder, Nan? He wouldn't drive 
us away from his back gate, I guess.” “TI 
ain't never seed him,” saysI. ‘‘I spect he 
don’t live in this here town.” But Mops, 


shesays: ‘‘ Come on, an’ don’t stan’ starin’ 
there all day, like a sick cat.” 

So we went. We'd got tired o’ lookin’ at 
things, an’ plannin’ what we'd like to have, 
when we couldn’t git one of ’em; so we 
turned into another strect. There wasalKtle 
shop there, where they kep’ bread an’ cake 
an’ candy, an’ had a bell to the door, that 
went tinkle! tinkle! Right opposite, side o’ 
somebody's gate, they was a big packio’- 
case turned up endways, ‘ This here’s my 
hotel,” says Moll. ‘‘Come in, all o’ you, 
an’ make yourselves to home. You kin 
order what you likes, an’ wait until you git 
it.” Well, it was right warm in there, fer 
the sun was shinin’, an’ we sat down a 
spell, an’ looked in our baskets. There 
wasn't much in ‘em, seein’ it was ’most 
Christmas. Moll, she tuk out a piece o’ 
bread an’ molasses, an’ beguo eatin’ it. 

A lady come to the shop-door an’ looked 
through the glass part. Her hair was gray 
an’ she didn’t seem so young; but I thought 
she was real pretty. 

When Moll see her, she begun to make 
the most owdacious faces, an’ call ont: 
**Lady! lady! I reckon you'll know us 
next time, ma’am. Have a piece o° jelly- 
cake, lady!” wavin’ her bit o’ bread at her. 
The lady never 'et on asif she heerd, an’ 
Moll commenced to dance an’ shuffle, till 
her big shoes rattled on the pavement. 

Thev two children come along, two real 
eweet little things, with long blue clonks, 
an’ blue caps a-too o’ their light, shinin’ 
curls, ketchin’ holter hands, an’ toddlin’ 
together. I couldn’t help thinkin’ Bess’d 
look as good as them ef her face was right 
clean an’ her curls combed out. an’ « Jump 
come up in my throat. They looked at us 
as if we was some new kinder show. An’ 
Moll, she hollered out: ‘‘ Keep yor eyes to 
yerself, you kids! Who you starin’ at?” 
You bet they ran as hard as ever their legs 
could carry ‘em, ap’ never turned their 
heads. 

Then come along a2 man with a whole 
let o’ chickens, tied by the feet. An’ 
what does Moll do but squall out: ‘‘ Stop 
thief! Where'd you steal them chickens?” 

“You shut up,” says Mops. ‘“ He'll 
have the cops after us, first thing.” 

**Sha’n’t shut up, neither,” says Moll. 
‘I’m havin’ fun Christmas-time, like big 
foiks.” An’she went on dancin’ an’ singin’. 

That there shop-door opened, an’ a boy 
come out, an’ the lady follered, to look after 
him. 

He had two crutches, an’ his legs was all 
crimpled an’ twisted up, like a straw when 
you pitch it inter the fire; but bis face was 
real beautiful. Made me think some o’ that 
pixture o’ the maa. 





The lady—likely she was his mother, I 
thought—she stood still an’ watched him 
go. 


‘*Here’s fun!” says Moll. “Look at 
Hippity-hoppity !” 

‘*Don’t,” says L ‘‘He can’t help bein’ 
crooked.” 


** You get out, softy,” says Moll. An’ then 
I was ‘shamed o’ feelin’ sorry, and hollered 
“Yah, yah! bippity-hoppity!” with the 
rest of ’em. 

The boy, he hung down his head an’ hur- 
ried by as fast as he could; but the lady’s 
face colored up fire-red, an’ fer a minute 
she looked as if she'd like to hit some- 
body. 

“Let's cut,” says Mops. ‘She'll be 
callin’ a cop an’ gittin’ us took up.” 

“I ain’t afeard o’ the likes o’ her,” says 
Moll; an’ she looked so ugly an’ bad, with 
her red face an’ little squint eyes. 

When the lady came out agen, she had a 
basket in her hand. 

** Girl!” she says, noddin’ to me. 

‘Don’t you go!” whispers Moll. 

‘Shall, if I wanter,” says I. So I crossed 
over; an’ what does she do but gimme some 
bread an’ cakes an’ a candy dog. “ Fer 
the little one,” says she, pintin’ to Bess. 
***Cause it’s Christmas-time.” 

‘Thank you, ma'am,” says I, as perlite 
as I knew bow; an’ I wanted to say I was 
sorry I'd laughed at the boy, only I was 
skeered to. 

It was gittin’ cold an’ dark, an’ we said 
we'd go home. Bess’s hands was all purple 
and frostbit, an’ that made her cry; but I 
couldn’t warm ’em. Then Moll, she grabbed 
the candy dog an’ bit its head off. So Bess 
cried worse’n ever. WhenI told Moll to 
give it up, she hit me, an’ I hit back, an’ 
we'd a-had a reg’lar fight, ef a cop hado't 
made us move on. 

It was cold at Marm Hubbard’s, an’ Bess, 
she cuddled close to me inthe rags we slep’ 
in; an’ says she: ‘“‘Nan, we can’t never 
have a good Christmas. Can we?” 

“I dunno,” says I. 

‘‘An’ my candy dog, too! I wan't it! 
Ob! Nan, I want it!” An’ she begun to cry 
agen. 

“Hold on,” says I. 
you'll git another.” 

“Don’t you go ’way,” she says, ketchin’ 
holter me. ‘‘I'm 80 lonesome an’ cold in 
the dark, Nan.” 

By ’n’ by she dropped off, though. 1 
couldn’t sleep fer bein’ cold, fer Bess bad 
to have my shawl, so I "lowed I'd go out 
antl see the big church at the corner, where 
they have the nice, loud chimes; and may. 
be I could sneak in unbeknownst. 

It was cold out—I—tell—you! The sky 
looked frozen, too, an’ ever so mavy miles 
away; an’ the stars was big an’ bright, 
on’y they had cold little sparkles in ‘em, 
like chips 0’ ice. They wasa tree, stand- 
in’ up straight on a hill, an’ it didn’t have 
ro leaves on it; but every twig was stuck 
with a great big star, like a fine Christmas- 
tree. I could see the fire spoutin’ onter 
the foundry chimneys, an’ I wished I could 
gothere an'git warm. Well, I got to the 
church, an’ pushed the door, an’ it come 
open, An’, oh! I never see such things in 
allmy born days. It looked kinder like 
outin the woods, when the light’s shady 
an’ flickery—greens, and wreaths, an’ tall 
white flowers, like marble off a tombstone. 

They was a star twinklin’ up high in the 
green, on’y warmer lookin’ than them out 
o’ decors; en’ a pixture on the wivuder of a 
man with thorns on his head an’ his hands 
an’ feet bleedin’. 

‘* Why,” says | to myself, ‘it’s the kind 
genelman.” 

I looked an’ looked, till I begun to mis- 
trust maybe he’d been cold an’ hungry, an’ 
maybe somebody’d hit him to make him 
bleed. Over his head was writ, so I spelled 
out: 

‘** Father—forgive—them. They—know 
—not—whet—they—do.” 

I wondered what "twas they'd done, an’ 
if *twas as bad as makin’ fun o’ cripples. 

Then the music begun to play, an’, oh! 
my! trembles begun to run over, so I 
couldn't hardly stand, an’ the floor shook 
too. First it was loud an’ deep, like thun- 
der; an’ then ’twas hich an’ fine, like Bess’s 
little voice, cryin’ way off: ‘l’m so lone- 
some and cold in the dark, Nan.” It sound- 
ed like the wind makin’ music ’mong them 
dead branches, a}] stuck ful} o° stars, 


** Maybe sometime 


THE - INDEPENDENT 





Some boys an’ men up front, in stalls, 
with white dress on, begun to sing. | lis- 
tened sharp, an’ this is what they said: 

*** And the city had no need of the sun, 
neither the moon to shivein it; . . . 
and the Lamb is the light thereof. . . . 
And the gates of it shall not be shut at all 
by day, for there shall be no night there.’” 

An’ somehow the tears commecced run- 
nin’ down my face. I thought: Oh! if on’y 
I could git inter that city with Bess, where 
they don’t need no sun to warm ’em, an’ 
there ain’t no night—no awful, cold, black 
night, when you bas to huddle in the rags. 
An’ the Lamb’d make all the light an’ heat 
you’d want; the little white lamb I seed in 
the man’s arms. 

An’ I looked up at the man, an’ lo an’ be- 
hold! the rays round his head kinder swum 
an’ shivered, an’ shot out long sparkles, like 
the foundry chimneys. Seemed to me he 
sorter smiled, an’ made me think he mind- 
ed me not knowin’ the way to the city; an’ 
was sorry for everybody, even crooked peo- 
ple, the kind I’d laughed at. 

Was he mad at me ‘cause 0’ that? I won- 
dered. But he didn’tsay nothin’, an’ I could 
on’y read the letters: ‘‘ Father—forgive— 
them. They—know—not—what—they— 
do.” Some ’un took holter my arm an’ 
said: ‘‘ Come, little girl, you musn’t stand 
cryin’ here. Ruv home.” 

"Twas a grand gentleman, in black, an’ 
he wasn’t cross, neither, like the cops; but 
be put me out, all the same. 

I went along the streets, an’ the tears kep’ 
runnin’ down my cheeks an’ freezin’; an’ 
I wanted to find that warm city so bad. 

T’d got to right oppesite the shop where 
the Indy give us the bread. The curtains 
was drawed; but I could see the light an’ a 
shadder movin’ acrost it, on'y it was 
crooked ’nough to be the boy. 

Just then a team came rarin’ along, an’ 
the driver must a-been drunk, ‘cause it 
was Christmas-time, when people allus 
eats an’ drinks too much, if they kin. I 
jooked, an’! give a big jump, fer right there, 
crossin’ the slippy street, was that crooked 
boy. 
“I say!” calls I, “* you'd better look out.” 

He looked dazed, like weakly folks some- 
times gits, an’ didn’t know whether to run 
back’ards or forruds. 

I run bard’s ever I could, an’ pulled him 
off’r the track. An’ then there was a big 
smash, an’ I don’t remember nothin’ till I 
tried to move my arm, an’ you bet 1 
screamed out, it hurt so bad. 

Keep still, my brave little gal,” says 
someun, ‘Your arm’s broke, an’ I’ve 
been settin’ it.” 

It was a doctor map that spoke, an’ 
someun else come to me bed an’ looked at 
me. "Twas the lady that the shop belonged 
to; an’ the boy with the crooked back an’ 
legs, he was sittin’ by the stove. 

“ You didn’t get hurt, then,” says I, an: 
my voice sounded queer an’ weak. ** "Twas 
me—me!” 

** Yes, you saved him, at the risk o’ your 
life,” says the lady; ‘‘an’ now I’m goin’ to 
keep you an’ learn you how to be a useful 
woman.” 

«Bat Bess!” says I. ‘I can’t—I can’t— 
not when she’s so cold an’ lonesome at 
Marm Hubbard's.” 

‘* Bess, too,” says she, smilin’; an’ I felt 
so happy I most died. 

Then 1 went to sleep; an’ xhen I woke 
up I was skeered to open my eyes, for fear 
I'd been dreamin’. 

But I did open ’em, an’ goody! there was 
Bess, in a clean frock an’ her bair tidy; and 
the boy with the beautiful face was showin’ 
her a pixture-book. The sun came in at 
the winder an’ made a light all round his 
head. 

How she did jump when she seed me 
awake an’ the boy, he smiled; an’ looked 
pleased. 

“I laughed—at—you,” says I, breathin’ 
hard. 

He on’y smiled agen; an’ the lady, she 
took my well band an’ pinted up to the 
wall, an’ there was them very same words: 

«* Father—forgive—them. They—know 
—not—what—they—do.” 

“*¥es, yes! That’s it,” says I, sobbin’. 
“«T din’t know what 1 was doin’; but Iknow 
now.” 

**Hush!” says she. 
is Merry Christmas.” 


“Don’t cry. This 
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that never shut, an’ doesn’t need no sun oF 
moon, ‘cause the Lamb makes the light, I 
wanter git in so!” 

She looked up at the sky, that was all 
blue an’ full o’ sun. “‘ By ‘n’ by, Nani* 
By "p’ by!” 





A.HINDOO WONDER STORY. 
BY EMILY R. BISELL. 


A Cock once left his home for the pur- 
pose of wooing and marrying the Kiog’s 
daughter. On his way, he met a Tiger, who 
stopped him to inquire where he was going 

**To marry the King’s daugbter,” was the 
reply. 

‘* May T go with you?” asked the Tiger. 

** Certainly,” said the Cock. 

** But where shall I sit?” asked the form- 
er, again. 

“Why, sit in my ear,” answered the 
Cock. 

So the Tiger jumped into bis ear, and the 
Cock continued his journey. 

Presently he encountered a Wolf. 

‘Where are you going, Mr. Cock?” he 
asked. 

“To marry the King’s daughter.” 

“May I g> with you?” 

* Certainly.” 

“* Where shall I sit?” 

“In my ear.” 

The Wolf leaped into the Cock’s ear, and 
the latter walked on. 

Soon he met an Ant. 

“Mr. Cock, where are you going?” she 
asked. 

“I am going to marry the King’s daugh- 
ter.” 

‘* May I come with you?” 

‘* Yes, indeed.” 

** But where shall I sit?” 

‘* Sit in my ear.” 

So the Ant climbed up into his ear, ard 
he went on, finding after awhile and placing 
in his ear a few live coals and a river. 

As he approached the King’s palace, he 
spied the Princess, with an earthen jar 
upon her head, coming out to get some 
water. So he began to sing: 

* Cock-a-doodle-dow ! cock-2-doodie-doo ! 

The King’s fair (aughter I have come to woo, 
And after that I shall marry her too.” ' 

The Princess was very angry, and cried: 
** Is he a Cock, and does he dare to think of 
marrying me?” Then she ran to her father, 
and begged him to punish the Cock for his 
insolence. 

*« What shall I do with him?” asked the 
King. 

** Tie him to the gate of the yard where 
the sheep are kept,” was the reply. So the 
Cock was tied to a post, just within the gate 
of that place and left’for the nicht. But 
he turned tothe Wolf and said. ‘“‘ Now your 
time has come, Mr. Wolf. Let us see how 
you wi!l go about your business,” 

The Wolf jumped out of his exrupon the 
sheep, and not only killed. but ate up every 
one, 0 that the next morning, when the 
King came to see him, the fold was empty. 

** What can he have done to them and 
what shall we do with him now?” he asked 
of his daughter, when telling her of the 
strange disappearance of the shcep. 

“Tie him to the gate of the place where 
the cows are kept,” she replied. 

So the Cock wns tied in the cowyard and 
left again for the nighi. But be turned to 
the Tiger, saying: 

“Now it is your turn, Mr. Tiger. We 
will see how speedily you will accomplish 
your part of the business.” 

In a twinkling he had dispatched every 
cow on the premises and himself disap- 
peared. When the King came down, in the 
morning, not a cow was to be seen. 

** And what shall we do with him now?” 
he said to his daughter. 

“Tie him to the foot of one of the ele- 
phants,” she answered. 

But when the Cock was left for the night, 
he called upon the Ant to perform her 
duty;and she, by going into the ears of 
the elephants, killed them all. The next 
morning, when the King came down, the 
yard was full of dead elephants and the 
Cock still unharmed. In great wrath, he 
next tied the Cock to the door of the palace, 
which at midnight he found in flames, the 
Cock having employed the livecoals. The 
King came runving to the Cock, begging for 





“But, lady.” says I, ‘that there city’ mercy at bis bends and promising him his 
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daughter in marriage if he would but re- 
frain from ruining him. 

So the Cock ordered the river to put out 
the fire, which it did in an instant. Then 
the Cock married the Princess, and, as he 
prospered in all his after life, so may all 
who hear of him prosper. 

Sours Hap-er, Mass, 





PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communications for (his department should be ad- 
dremed * Pucties.” Tun inperespent. New York.) 








CHARADES. 


1. 

My first is common through the world, 
I count it to our shame, 

In thought, in act, in look, in deed, 
And under many a name; 

My second is a part of dress, 

Worn most in Winter-time; 

My whole [ hope you all will shun, 
For ’tis a sin and crime. 


It. 

My first is often seen by all, 

When night is here, with sable pall ; 
My second comes at early dawn, 

And leaves us not till night comes on ; 
Theu, if my first is bright and clear, 
My whole will to your sight appear. 


* 111. 


My first ia often to poor boys 

A source oshame and gri>2f; 

My second, if it is pursued, 

From want will bring relief; 

My whole is what we used to make, 
When little girls were we, 

As, gathered round the evening fire, 
We sewed and laughed in glee. 


THREE DIAMONDS FORMING THE NAME 
CELEBRATED FEMALE WRITER. 
First Diamond. 

1, aconsonant; 2, cunning: 3, repetition; 
4, the Christian name of the female writer; 
5, cases made of cluth , 6, a number of boxes ; 
7, a consonant. 

Second Diamond, 

1, a consonant ; 2, down ; 8, an Indian ebief 
of American ‘ixtory ; 4, the middle name of 
the female writer; 5, a desolate place ; 6, an 
ancient name of a male ; 7, a consonant. 

Third Bsamond. 

1,a consonant ; 2, a short name for a com- 
mon passenger vebicle ; 3, people who annoy; 
4, the surname of the female writer ; 5, worn- 
eut; 6, house for an animal ; 7, a consonant. 

M. B. H. 
THE TRADER’S PROBLEM. 

J. K. Ellwood, Acnes L. Rowell, and A. C. 
Cowles figured that the trader in the problem 
lost $25. instead of gaining that sum, as 
“X L.” discovered. The latter found his 
solution in five minutes. We give it herewith: 


or A 


Prot& om first sale...........ccccccseeeseee 825 
© gues GERRI is....cccccccccece ba) 

Cost of sheep (original)... .............6.. $50 

Fitting for market.............sccccccsseee 60 
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Total gain..... 
Loss on horse... 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Iam composed of 27 letters. 

My 12, 10, 8 is a dark brown color. 

My 15, 19, 11 is a cave. 

My 13, 14, 18 is a color. 

My 26, 27, 6 is sorrow. 

My 17, 16, 21 is an ani-nal. 

My 28, 2, 1 is to bind. 

My 4, 20, 25 is to strike. 

My 21, 2. 3is a light carriage. 

My 5, 22, 24 is a personal pronoun. 

My 9, 7, 26 is to eut down. 

My whole we shall weleome soon. 

M. B. H. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
- + * ee -s eS 
Oo oo e-@S's a @ 
* . . * . . - 

Two words form each line. 1, a trouble- 
some insect, one who entertains ; 2, father, a 
woman’s name ; 3, 3 number of boxes, a num- 
ber of houses. ‘The initial letters refer to the 
human race, the centrals form an article of 
dress, an the finals are to make brown. The 
three combined form a name well known to 
New Yorkers. 


ANAGRAMS OF FAMILIAR AMERICAN PLACES, 


Ah pale lip hid. 
Pan is loan. 
Own tin crop. 
time. 


er 
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DEAR LITTLE ALICE. 


Dear little Alice—may her joys increase |— 

Awoke one night, and near the mantel-piece 

Beheld old Santa Claus, with bag and rox, 

te busily eng in filling socks. 

lightedly she lifted up her voice— 

That childish treble made his heart rejoice— 

And said: “ Dear Santa, I have waited jong 

To talk to you; and have I, then, done 


w Lal 
** Not so,’ the saint of Christmas said, and 


smiled, 
While a soft radiance fell upon the childa— 

* Not so; for those alone my face may see 
Who very good and noble strive to be. 
Speak, then, my child. What is thy quest 

with me?”’ 
Then answered Alice: ‘‘I cannot forget, 
Dear Santa Claus, a little girl I met, 
Ragved and homeless, and with eyes so sad 
That Pes heart bas never since been 
a 


Take them to her, dear Santa Claus, I pray, 
All the rare things you brought for me to- 


day; 
Take them to her, brighten her eyes of blue, 
And say these presents came from me and 
a, 
Then sleep quite overcame the little maid ; 
Back Lh pillow her round cheek was 
aid; 
Olid Santa vanished ; but an angel fair 
Bent swiftly down and kissed her golden 


bair. 
—Wi1u1aM H. Howst1z, in “ Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine.” 





AMONG THE GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


A LESsoN in arithmetic was in progress 
as I entered the second class for boys. 
Every step in these German schools seems 
@ practical one. Text-bouks were of little 
consequence. Reckoning, und not riddles, 
occupied the attention of both school and 
teacher. Some general principles and ex- 
amples were culled from a dainty, sensible 
little arithmetic, that cost the enormous 
sum of twelve and a half cents and served 
for a course of two years; but the great 
bulk of the work consisted of meptzl exer- 
cises and rapid practical examples rising up 
in the heads of teachers and scholars. In- 
deed, a great share of the recitation was 
conducted by the scholars themselves. 
Questions fairly showered from all over the 
room and the answers came as quickly. 
‘*One-fifth is how many 10ths?” ‘‘¢ are 
how many 6ths?” ‘18-20 are how many 
100ths?” “4-7 are how mauy 49ths?” etc., 
etc. The whole school seemed to be fast- 
ened in the deepest interest. Every boy 
was reciting or thinking. Questions were 

ven and answered so rapidly that it was 

ifficult to follow; and the teacher, mean- 
while, looked quietly over the room, nod- 
ding only when he wished to change the 
exercise, for example, from a lively discus- 
sion on 10ths to one on 12ths. But every- 
where was the most wonderful enthusiasm. 
The school seemed to realize that the whole 
recitution depended solely upon their own 
bright efforts. Frequently some scholar 
stepped up to the blackboard and solved 
the questions put to him fairly and rapidly 
by any of his mates; but throughout the 
hour the master seemed merely to exercise 
a mild direction, and threw the entire recita- 
tion into the hands of the pupils. A spirit 
of emulation then seized the class, every 
eye sparkled with interest, every scholar 
felt himself both teacher and taught, and 
the rusty, dusty Jaws of mathematics were 
quite concealed in the garb of attractive 
and practical exercises, thought out and 
proposed by the scholars themselves. 

At 10 o’ciock the master said: *‘ We will 
now goto the Turnhalle for gymnastics.” 
The whole class of ninety were, according- 
ly, marshaled into line and marched through 
the street, all tramping like a regiment, 
until we reached the hall, a few minutes’ 
walk from the school. Here they entered. 
doffing their caps mechanically the mo- 
ment they reached the threshold. Every 
wooden shoe was removed. Without a 
word of command, instantly the class 
formed along line, as if for review. There 
were no preliminaries, no delay. The 
master guve the merest breath of a note and 
one order, when, snap! every boy turned a 

uarter circle, stepped out with the left 

oot, and, breaking forth into a beautiful 
marching song for a soprano and ulto, 
started briskly down the great hall, larger 
than old Faneuil, of Boston. Arriving 
midway at the end, they turned down 
toward the center, where the master stood 
Here they separated alternately, one to the 
right, another to the left, and so on, the 
lines thus formed aiming for adjacent cor- 
ners. Still singing, the two lines marched 
down the hall, met midway at the end, and 
made for the master in double file. Here 
again they separated, this time in twos 
abreast, and so repeated their course, till 
they formed a phalanx sixteen abreast, and 
marched solidly ug the hall, to the inspira- 
tion Lad ninet 

" t!” said thfe master, and they stop 
promptly beforethree-score or mare of = 
right parallel bars, fifteer feet in hight. 
** Ready !” he cried again. and in squads of 
sixteen they ad@anced and shot uc the 
p les like sailors. Other squads, as if with 
a Mog Ms the navy before them, ran to 
sme Z suspended from t 
cross-beams, ad climbed hand over fend 
till they reachec the top or their strength 





ter as they would despise it as the 
might, they had te elie and reclim 
— the whole variety of tactics, 

This finished, the lanx reformed, 
marched off with a new song, divided into 
two vompeapies, and took their places twenty 
feet from a row of ene wooden 
horses, that differed in shape from the live 
animal in being smaller and minus the 
graceful neck and head. At a signal from 
the master, the leading boys of each line 
darted for the horses, leaped upon a spring- 
board, and flew over the “ bock,’ as it is 
called, ie — to doin the rough, 
warm play of leap-frog. 

Then followed a scene. No sooner would 
one lad start for the run than a second 
came rushing close upon his heels. He 
bad no alternative. e must run or be 
trodden on. No time to think or hesitate. 
The horse was before him. )le must spring 
and go over it, if he broke his neck in the 
attempt. It seemed as if these eight lines 
of boys, running, leaping, flying, melted 
into a sort of stream of animated and 
squirming humanity. A run, a apring, 
two little legs shot out at right angles, and 
away they went spinning through the air, 
and landing, if possible, feet downward on 
the mattress spread ready to break the fall. 

The boys were all small, none of them 
over twelve years old, and many of them 
consequently quite unable to clear the 
horses with any degree of safety. For the 
benefit of such, two scholars were stutioned 
on either side of the horse, and whenever 
the weak boy ran and gave his spring he 
found himself clutched by both arms or 
the collar of his jacket, sent like a flash 
astraddile the hard leather horse, and finally 
picked himself up from the mattress, 
whither he had been tossed. 

Fivishing the lesson of the day, wooden 
shoes were resumed and the class marcned 
back to the school. Other classes from 
other schools could be seen marchivg in 
different directions, and the plan is so well 
arranged that the gymnasium is nearly al- 
ways in use.— Boston Journal. 

2 2 jill lari satan tis 

Ir is intimated that the King of Prussia 
will not at present appoint a successor to 
Bishop Barclay, of Jerusalem, who was En- 
gland’s appointee, and the official connection 
of the churches of England and Prussia may 
soon be dissolved. 


RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WituraM J, Coveuttn, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “In the Fall of 18761 was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetites and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1877 Lwas admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors T had a hole in 
my luvg as big as a half dollar. At one timea 
report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up hope; but a friend told me of DR. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

“I write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than af 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
ness.”’ For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed 
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escaped the exercise. 





HampstEaD, Mp., 
Dec. 2d, 1881. 

I have been suffering 
from Consumption for 
two years. Advised by 
a friend, J tried *‘ Piso’s 
Cure,” and, after taking 
three bottles, I am en- 
tirely cured, 


F. T. Hovox, 
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Zarm and Garden 


The Agricultural Ediior wilt be glad to receive any 
practical hint, suggestions, or mformation that 
will make this depariment more valuable to thos® 
@f our Subscribers who feel specially interested. 


CABBAGE- WORMS. 


BY B. ©. HILIA, 








A® article appeared [n a late number of Ta 
INDEPENDENT, copied from The Country Gentle- 
man, in whieh the writer felicitously describes 
his experience with these troublesome peste. 
I have met with the same difficulty in subdu- 
ing them that he has, with the same remedies 
he used, Including “hot water,” and many 
more besides. 

They first came among us about eight years 
ego. The firet four years they appeared in 
moderate numbers, doing but little damage. 
Since that period they have been rapidly in- 
creasing, until their ravages have become ter- 
rible, and many have given up the attempt at 
raising cabbages. In the early part of the sea- 
son millers were but seldom seen, which led us 
to think we might escape their ravages this 
Fall, To our astonishment, theycame down on 
us suddenly in numbers equaling some of the 
plagues of Egvpt. 

The density of the millers over the cabhage- 
flelds was described by one man as a rising fog 
Newspapers report similar in- 
crease a!l over the country. 

I have experimented with them from time to 
time, carrying them through all of their differ- 
ent staves, from the eggs to the millers, There 
my inuvestigation ended, as I was unable to 
produce eges from them; conseqnently, cannot 


in the distance. 


give the number of eggs they lay. It is pos- 
sible they may keep on continuously through 
the season, like the ‘* potato-bugs,”’ or, like 
some kindred insect, die after finishing one 
brood. 

Sone writer has said the early severe frost 


hed killed them all. It was, undoubtedly, 
severe on them, killing cxposed miiler’s eggs, 
and probably some worms ; but I am sorry to 
sav there are plenty left for recruiting an army 
for another season, If they manageto get into 
the pupa in good order for the Winter. 

Antteighbor brought from the field, the last 
week in November, some small, worm-riddled 
heats, that -were left In an open shed and were 
nearly frozen through. On examining them, 
found plenty of worms fn atorpid condition, 
which, after being in a.warm room a short 
time, began to show life and were soan search- 
ing forfpod. Jt being provided for them, they 
began devouring it eagerly, with a keen relish. 
The fourth day after they were brought In 
two went into the pupa state, the rest have 
since followed their example. 

There are two distinct species in the lot, 
though to a casual observer it would never be 
noticed. The true /teris rape (Linnewus) is of 
a dark green color, with a narraw gold-colored 
stripe down the back, with a row of spots on 
each side, of the same color, and ts covered all 
over with minute black dots. The bogus kind 
is longer and lighter color, with three pale 
lines, without other visible markings. 

They are very unlike fn their manner of pro- 
pelling. The Rapw crawls smoothly along, 
while the other variety moves like the canker 
or measure-worm and are short two pairs cf 
legs of the genuine. They differ widely, too, 


in the way of preparing for the transforming 
change. The latter, when near that period, 
are very uneasy and are continually on the 


move, and, finally settling down to their work, 
commence to weave themselves into » cocoon, 
which nearly hides them from view. The 
others weave a carpet on some hard substance 
and take thejr final stand on it, fastening the 
body, about midway ite length, on the under 
side, occupying a spot about the size of a pin’s 
head, which is charged with a sort of gluey 
substance, that exudes from the body, which 
holda it firmly, leaving it in an elevated pos- 
ture from this point at bothends. The change 
then goes on very rapidly. What would appear 
to be winy-cases are formed at once, the whole 
process occupying but a few hours. 

December lst I brought from the field 
specimens, some of which were in the act of 
feeding; and again December 7th added to my 
stock, finding but few live ones. 

Few vegetable-eating insects known to 
science are so hard to subdue as these fitthy 
creatures, They are completely walled in, 
atockaded, so to speak, bidding defiance to the 
outside world, and all attempts to dislodge 
them, in the main, have proved futile. Nothing 
I have tried, ehort of “rank poison,” has ef- 
fectually destroyed them. That, of course, must 
never be thought of for a moment. The new 
remedy, * Pyrethrum,” recommended by Prof. 
Riley acd others, I have aever tried. Judging 
from its effect as an insect exterminator, ff fre- 
quently applied, it would, at least, cheek their 
progress, so that a crop might be secured, 

The millers; being out of harm's way, are com 


tinuslly laying. Consequently, new broods are 





datiy coming ou and must be met. May it not 
require too much to keep them in cheek for 
the en’ety of consumers? The writer thought 
the Lot-water method could be made effectual, 
if used at the right temperature, 140°, without 
injuring the growth of the plant. This strikes 
me as the most favorable way of reducing their 
numbers, with the least expense and danger, 
as, with suitable implements, it can be applied 
with rapidity. 

Since writing the above, two of my new 
species, as they appear to be, have come out 
of the chrysalis. To my surprise, they prove to 
be a small dark-brown moth-miller, highly 
ornamented with profuse markings. I had an- 
ticipated a purely white miller. I am not ap- 
prehensive of their being very troublesome, un- 
less they prove proMfic, like the Rapw. In that 
event, they would outstrip them in their 
rapacity, ss they are great feeders. 

East Hartrorp, Conn. 


ONIONS FROM SEED. 


Tris of great advantage to sew onion seed 
early, and the best way to Insure it is to do 
all that can be done fin the Fall to make the 
soil ready; for, if left until Spring, it will 
take longer to dry than if it is left 
light and louse in the Fall, and then there 
is not only the time required for its prepa- 
ration, but very probably considerable de- 
lay by frequent storme at that season. In 
order to bulb well, onfons should have all the 
chance possible to make their early growth 
while the ground is cool. Seed sown late, 
when the mean daily temperature is already 
high and inereasing, may vegetate promptly, 
but the young plants makea very spindling 
growth and never produce as good bottoms. 
Ol4 onlon-growers understand all this and do 
not need to be reminded of the importance of 
the early preliminary work. 

Good onion crops can be produced on a 
variety of soils, from sandy loams to clayey 
loams and alluvial bottom-lands, containing a 
large amount of carbonaceous substance of 
vegetable mold. Soils of the latter character 
are probably best, but the land must be well 
drained. This last remark is true of all land 
on which onion culture fs to be undertaken ; 
but it is not so frequently necessary on rolling 
uplands to underdrain 96 o0n the lower-lying 
bottom-lands. Good crops are often 
secured on snch lands by a system of 
draining with open ditebes. Generally it 





may be considered that this method is 
more expensive ultimately than suBstan- 
tial underdraining; but there are tocalities 


where it cal® be adopted to advantage. On 
most clayey loams underdraining may be con- 
sidered absolutely essential to secure the best 
crops of onions, and this preparation should be 
made with full confidence that the expense 
will soon be repaid inextracrops. A good 
sandy loam is avery desirable soil for onions, 
and good crops may be raised on quite sandy 
soils, with proper management and manuring. 
Level ground {s more desirable than that hav- 
ing much slope, ason the latter the washings 
by heavy raine would be injurious. Land 
should be selected, if possible, that has just 
been in some hoed crop and that has thereby 
been left free from weeds. 

Deep plowing and harrowing the surface 
until fine are operations essential to a good 
crop. It is well to delay the Fall plowing as 
late as possible; but it should be done when 
the ground is dry and the cround can be left 
in rough furrows all Winter. Old or well- 
rotted stable-manure should be used at the 
rate of twenty cords to the acre on most soils. 
Fresh manure should be ¢arefylly ayoided, as it 
contains mavy weed-seeds, which would imme- 
diately germinate, and, consequently, cause 
much extra work in weeding, after the crop 

up. 

" Wien barn-yard manure of sufficient quan- 
tity or of proper quality cannot be procured, 
artificial fertilizers may be used. Of these 
Peruvian guano and bone-dust can probably 
be used ta best advantage, and should be 
applied in the Spring and worked in during 
the course of pulverization. Ashes are some- 
times used at the rate of one hundred to two 
hundred bushels tathe acre. It is generally 
agreed by experienced onion-growers that 
mellowing the soil deeply is a disadvantage, 
rather than a benefit, as In that case the roots 
strike deep and the onions do not form good 
bulbs, many of them being what are called 
bull-necks, or scallions; consequently, if 
the cultivator is used in working the soil, 
it should be set so as not to run more than 
about five inches deep, and on light soils the 
use of the harrow will be all that is necessary. 
This work should be done as early in Spring as 
the ground is dry enough to work. It re- 
quires about three weeks for onion reed to 
germinate, avd it should be got im with 
the least delay possible. Having the soil 
in proper condition, fine and mellow, the seed 
can be sown very rapidly with a good seed- 
érifi. It should be in rows about twelve 
inches apart. If the seed is to be sowed by 
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hand, + line should be used, to keep the rows 
straight. Drew adrill bythe side of the line; 
about balf an inch deep, and drop the seed as 
evenly as possible, about a quarter to a half 
inch apart, and then eover by drawing a little 
soil over or by spreading sand along the drill. 
Another way of sowing is sometimes prac- 
ticed, and is thought to fscilitate weeding and 
hoeing the crop. This is by distributing the 
seed in little clusters or circles, about six 
inches in diameter, keeping the centers twelve 
inches aparteach way. However, drilling in 
continuous rows is the generally accepted 
method. If all the work of cleaning and cul- 
tivating were to be done by hand and hoe, the 
cluster or bill method might present ad- 
vantages; but with wheel-hoes and hand- 
cultivators there is none, The imple- 
mente referred to are now offered in forms 
so improved and perfected and are such 
valuable aids fm cultivation that no one 
having much work to perform, of the 
kind to which they are adapted can afford to 
be without them. 

Onion seed is a crop of considerable uncer- 
tainty to raise, and the amount of it produced 
from year to year is quite variable. As it is poor 
seed to keep, retaining its vitality but a short 
time, the price of it is subject to great 
fluctuations. It may be offered one sea- 
son at a dollar or a dollar and a half a 
pound, and the vesy next Spring be worth 
from four to five dollars. A little reflection 
will enable our readers to perceive that there 
is no safety in turning aside, in time of scarcity, 
from respectable dealers, who have a reputa- 
tion to maintain, fn order to buy onion seed at 
a low price. No one can afford to carry his 
stock over at any time, on account of its poor 
keeping qualities, and, if it is unusually valu- 
able, the more necessity is there for him to sell. 
To fix an exorbitant price, therefore, and to 
maintain it would be practically impossible. 
On the other hand, the temptation is very great 
at such times for irresponsible parties to pour 
into the market old seed at a comparatively 
low price. One cannot afford to take any risks 
in purchasing onion seed as the expense of 
propagation and the value of the prospective 
crop are too great to admit of any avoidable 
chances. 

The staple varieties for general crops are the 
Wethersfield Red and the Danvers Yellow. 
Particular markets may demand white varieties 
to some extent, when White Globe can be 
raised for the main crop and the Silver-skinned 
for very early use. 

As soon as the young plants are fairly up, 
cultivating and weeding should commence, 
and be persistently continued until the crop is 
out of danger. A delay of a few days in weed- 
ing may result in the loss of a great portion of 
the crop. If any appearance of wilting or 
turning yellow of the plants is noticed, imme- 
diate inspection of them must be made, for 
this Indicates the work of the onion mag- 
got, which sometimes does considerable dam- 
age. The onion-fly (Anthomyia ceparum) lays 
iteeggs on the onion, and the larve when 
hatehed gnaw into the center of the little 
ovions and destroy them. All affected plants 
should be pulled up and burned. Soot is the 
best substance that can be applied to prevent 
the work of the insect, and next to this is 
powdered charcoal. Lime, salt, and ashes 
will all do good.— Vick’s Magazine. 





THE CARE AND WINTER-PRUNING 
OF PEACH TREES. 


DourtneG our rambles in the South, among the 
peach orchards, we have given particular at- 
tention to the way the trees are trained and 
managed by professional fruit-growers and 
amateurs. Generally, with those who only 
plant this fruit for home use, there is no prun- 
ing or culture whatever. Thetrees are planted 
and then left entirely to their own sweet will. 
Nothing more whatever is done to them. If 
they grow, well and good; if they do not, the 
cry is that the trees were not good or the 
country is pofruit country. If they live, they 
are ullowed to grow as they please. The peach- 
borer kills the trees, if they can. If there is 
ever any pruning done, it is simply to cut off 
the lower branches, or to “trim them up,” so 
as to beoutofthe way. The resultis unsight- 
ly, unthrifty trees, that, when they do bear, 
especially after the first one or two crops, bear 
overcrops of small, worthless fruit. The major- 
ity of the growers for market do a little better; 
but not mach. It is a rare thing to find an or- 
chard that has been kept properly pruned and 
eut back,and most of them are found with bean- 
pole stems or main branches, bare of any fruit 
or foliage, except such as are crowded closely 
together at their extreme tips, resulting in 
overerowded leaves and fruit, and poorly- 
colored, late-ripening, and emall fruit, with a 
tendeney to rot from overerowding and shade. 

The model peach tree, for the best results, 
we think, sbould have a clean stem of about 
thfee feet. At this point a regular whorl of 
four or five branches should be started. When 
these are started, the tree should have vigor 
enough to give each a growth of at least three 


















feet the first season. These, early the next 
Spring, should be cut back to eighteen inches, 
being careful to leave on them any sub- 
branches near their base. ‘The next Spring the 
resulting or next crop of branches should be 
eut back in about the same way, and the sub- 
branches half of them cut clear away, leaving 
every other one, and those not cut away cut 
back one-third to one-half. The Summer after 
this the trees should give a splendid crop of 
fine fruit, that will need no thinning. The 
after cutting back and pruning should be after 
the same general plan, thinning out and cut- 
ting back the upper and outer branches. but 
never thinning out the small branches near 
the base of the large branches, except as 
above. As the trees grow older, it will be 
becescary to cut back and thin out more year 
by year, and eventually it will be necessary 
to cut back half of the main branches to near 
their base, at some point just above where a 
thrifty young twig is growing, so as to form a 
new, vigorous head; and to cut back the re- 
maining branches the next year, and then fol- 
low again the same system of training given 
above. We think that this system, carefully 
followed, will give continuously crops of fine 
fruit, with but little or no ttinning; or, in 
other words, that by this renewal system of 
training trees can be kept in a young, vigorous 
condition for a great many years. Who can 
find fault with it? Who will give us a better 
system? Our preference would be to have 
our trees with lower heads, rather than higher, 
were it not necessary to run the enrculio- 
catcher in the orchard. Qp strong coils trees 
might do well with four feet of bare trunk. 
We have found a great share of the peach 
orcbard management fn the South radically 
wrong. - For instance, we have found the ma- 
jority of the orchardists only beginning to 
take the borers from their peach trees, if at all, 
in September and during the Winter, or after 
they have done their most serious damage; 
for we think that the damage done by this 
borer consists largely in the exudations of 
the elaborated sap or “gum” from their 
gnawings or the wounds made by them in the 
new bark and sap-wood, and not from the 
wounds themselves; therefore, they should be 
taken from the trees as early as July or Au- 
guet or as soon as they can be found. But 
prevention, in some way—by mounding up the 
hase of the trees in May, or the use of some 
wash that will prevent the parent moth from 
laying her eggs, or destroying the egrs, if twev 
are iald—would be the best practice. Certainlv, 
anything that will prevent this great loss of 
tree-food, or elaborated sap, in the shape of 
exuding gum, would certainly result in a great 
good. We have seen it stated by good an- 
thority that a wash composed of diluted soft 
soap, In which a proper amount of crude 
earbolic acid had been mixed. and applied to 
the base of the trees as needed during late 
Spring and Summer, would entirely prevent 
the parent moth from depositing her eggs. 
This was the practice, we believe, of the late 
Mr. Bateham, of Ohio, who reported it asa 
success. Who has tried it ?—Pruirie Farmer. 





WATERING PLANTS. 


In the May number of the Monthly “ Irriga- 
tum” makes some remarks on “ watering 
plants by leaf absorption.” There are few 
persons now who will disagree with him in re- 
gard to the conclusions reached by Boussin- 
gault, that plants absorb little or no moisture 
through their leaves from the atmosphere. 
But is this assumed as a sefentific reason for 
not giving plants a moist air to growin? It 
may look well enough as theory ; but the prac- 
tical plant-grower finds it necessary, yes, abso- 
lutely necessary to surround certain classes 
of plants with a proper medium of moisture to 
keep them in healthy condition. We syringe 
plants, not with the intention of feeding them 
by watering the surface of the leaves, but for 
the cleansing which the operation affords and 
to stay the rapid waste of the fluids of the 
plants from within, a waste which increases 
with increase of temperature The babe’s 
mother or nurse washes or bathes her precicus 
charge not in milk, but in water; not to feed 
it, you will grant, but to cleanse it, and the 
operation is generally conceded to be health- 
ful to the babe so treated. 

Itis only the excess of moisture that does 
the injury, and your correspondent gives a 
stiiking example of this in relating the exper- 
iment of his geranium and pomegranate. Not 
only a drop of water falling often in one place, 
but a fragment of a fallen flower or any other 
decaying substance remaining on the leaf of a 
geranium that absorbs moisture, would have 
the same effect—to produce decay. 

The propagator who has to handle thou- 
sands of plants grown mostly from euttings 
knows well the necessity forthe moisture he 
applies through his sprinkling-pot ; and also 
that the result of withholding that moisture 
would in a short time be a lot of dead leaves, 
instead of growing plants. 

“ Irrigatum” is, however, right in bis assertiog 
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that the under side of the leaves of plants 
transpire the most. This trae even of the 
leaves of unrooted cuttings. In propagating 
green cuttings, particularly those having large 
leaves, the upper surface may become ap- 
parently quite dry without injury to the cut- 
ting; but let the under surface become dry 
and remain so for an undue time, the death 
of the leaf and consequent loss of the cutting 
iscertain. This dryness is avoided by sprink- 
ling the upper surface of the leaves and all 
their surroundings, thus saving or storing in 
the stem and leaves of the cuttings the fluids 
which Nature has placed there for the elabora- 
tion of the future plant. 


In all cases a proper adjastment or alterna- 
tion of moisture and dryness, both of roots and 
leaves, is necessary to keep plants in a healthy, 
growing condition. This every one soon finds 
out who by practice becomes accustomed to the 
general requirements of plants. 


There are, indeed, many establishment® 
where this general application of moisture to 
the leaves of growing plants is carried to ex- 
cess. In such places there is always much Joss 
of plants by ‘‘ damping off,” as it is called, and 
also considerable difliculty m raising seedlings. 
The excessive moisture produces fungus, which 
literally eats up everything of delicate nature. 
The too free use of the hose and force-pump, 
particularly in Winter and the colder days of 
the early Spring months, is one fruitful source 





of this kind of misebief. in the proper : 
verter eT ae of. ‘neonate ner : 
in plant-growing On an extensive seale. 


ironman it isan agent that must be used 
with judgment, in order to reap the full benefit 
of it. —Gardener’s Monthly. 
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Bhan, GRIGG, «. ccccescvensusevesorscccode «3 EE 2 00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver : ... 150 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S. GRANT. Size, 16x20 ee 1 60 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
FEX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

Size, 16x20. oa eye ‘ 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. ‘Size, 16x20.. aaah 1 00 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20................ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
“PICTURE AND THE ‘MEN. - 


Orders, with the cash enelosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York, 


| like a handsome yolume. 





PILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





We bave had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tae IyDEPENDENT? since the change 
to its presen! form that we have made arrange- 
Koch, Sons & Uo., patentegs of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them, Eaeh File or Binder. will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 


ments with 


year. The cover has ‘‘Tue INpEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 


They will be de- 


livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
A cut of the File or Binder is 


price is $1.50. 
given below; 








' Friends! here's comfort. Wife 
gays she must have a couple of 


Common-Sense Rockers. We all 
want this one. 


wae Special Discount te 
Clergymen. 


Send stamp for Catalogue to 
F, A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N. Y. 

BEES AND HONEY. 


Tae Bex JOURNAL was started in 1861, as a mon 
and wpon : A 


ws ch tos , 

its er P 
exceeded the expectationsof its most 
—s by or new and 















All th 
to new yy oe 
bitshed by Thomas G. N 
asa a bee-master is world- wide. 
ddress AMERICAN BEE 


‘are Wal 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results 

For-salein bottles only by all leading drug 
gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 
pire + Spring C Co,, Saratoga, N. Y. 








PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LEE. 


congin Bout Asihina A Aan ear thovast 
am sate”, Ege arieck end_in Con- 





is is no 


tpemad: |, Matak 


DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 


first on 
appetite, cleanses teal 
tees Siesding of the Lungs and rr tutlon.uf 
Throat. Jt cures Asthma and Whooping Cough in 
their » I want you to know what it will 
h meeerne in 





unlike any other cou 














t never upsets sto . Ith 
of ow own land, in pay other medicine. 
ve carefully w: ed its effects on all ages from 
= to id age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot- 


ie 
DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS, 





at 
UIN 


BRANS 


For Manufacturing or Family Use, 





either with or without steam power. Over 3 

use, and acknowledged to be all that ts Stained to for tt 

and without a riv o es seamless of all sizes, 

double heel and t Will not get out of order and 
and 

fut particulars ad dress 


boya0 to is ones, 4 0 rate them. For 
sreaddrens 1 ERANEON, 
605 Ch Phil . Pa, 
or 204 West Fourth 8t., Cin nilati, Ohio 


NEW ICH BL.000! 


Blood, and will ply es change chy blood ~ 
the entire months. 3 
se each night from 1 0 idee - is 
ay ft auch a thing 
be ible, mnil for 8 letter s 
5 VOHN SON fs F 00., Bos ‘Bostan, Maes, 
formerly Deneer i 


CAME 








a Temoved 1 stale, ond 


Send for i Kin 
ley's Asthma Spec! ee remedies. r 


Wow. t pa rniies YD. d- itome, N. 


BELLS. 
KEYE BELL FO 


Pure © and Tin for c 
Bchools mre Pe Fartns, ete. 
DD. Catatogne nent Free. 


WVANDUZEN 4 TIET Chncinceti. oO. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co. 


rs to Meneely & Kimberly. Brrr, Founprrs 
y, N. ¥., manufacture a supericr ¢ nality of Bells, 
Spectal attention oe to Chureh Bells. 
talogues sent free to parties needing belle. 
THE ORIGINAT, AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in aa m3 Rg all purposes. War- 
rae ENTE Y at C o, “Wese Troy,N.Y 





— 














EP ious, Memoir fel eB 
EEE 
The Hudependent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





62 Numbers (postage free).. aaa -83.00 
26 (6 mos. \ianmende free). Laeaedben 1.50 
13 ($mos.) ° 75 
4 ae ee ee eee 35 
2 I iF ace srceinein 20 
1 Number yee ¢ oecgenes: 10 
—— tion two sesesoccgepsaccese OF GID 
ption wit ‘one ‘NEW subscriber, in 
“a aulpteaes 00 
One su —~ 4 — two New subscribers, in 





ig one ooo _ = 
bs - subscription 
One subscription with 
one re: tance. 


Shs d bdo bh ded --db'de de 50 
Nitw subscribers, in - 


‘anuary ist, ise, THE Pweg gpd — 
1 uu shed on the cash principle— 
are to qunocribtee after thee pala foubeuci. 


Sample Copies Frep upon application. 


Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


(2 Remittances must be wade in pey Orders, 
ts, if geet e. en t 

Erewe ca be prosurea, © mMouey oa sore. 
st tym by 


an register 
letters whenever requested to do 
No names enter ¢ on the subscription books with- 


out the money in 
sU BERS are particularly requested to no 
the ex ion of su which is always 
_— —* l ow address on the outside of 
renew two or three weeks previous 


may 
t “eceipt 
Tor 





P.-0, Box 2787, New York City 
RATES OF ADVE 


"INSERTION 

KR AGATE LINE. EA SERTION. 

14 lines to the inch. % ! tw the column.) 

Ordinary n ek — — 
‘one mi Tiiihe. 4 emionth....: 
thifee ve fe pe montinajaie 
tele “ we ” i 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


sin advance. 














we 
THE pL kal Soe ll 
Broadway, New York City. 





~~, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1882, 





Persons desiripg to orver other periodicals 
will find it greatly po theiradvantagetosendtheir 
subseriptions through this office, Any of the 
following publications will Le supplied, in con- 
nection with Tax INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tux INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 


Reg. Price. 
American Agriculturist.......... $125 $150 
Atlantic Monthly..............5 8 50 4 Ww 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 
a iat ae <= 1% 200 
Century Magazine ( hionelie Berib- 
eee ee 80 400 
Obristien at Work....... ....... -270 800 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 17 2 00 
Eclectic Magazine..............+. 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream..............- 8350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 380 - 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.. ......... -1%. 200 
Golden Rule (new subs.)......... 1 200 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 
“ We. Mv cep tp ine vice & 3 50 400 
ae. ne far) 
* — Young Peuplei Weekly),.1 % 150 
| Home Journal.......++-sesresees, 175 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine.....,...... 200 . 300 
Lippineott’s Sunday Magazine... 240° 3 75 
Littell’s Living Age........-. «+4. 73 86800 
National Sunday-seboo) Teacher.. 1 10 12 
Our Little Ones and The Nursery. 1 25 1 50 
ea Selence Monthly 450 500 
St, Nicholas Megazine............ 270 809 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 300 
The Cottage Hearth, Boston (new 
WO heccdadeus cs. & savbcee: 110 Ts 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2 25 250 
Turf, Field, and Farmimewsubse..450 5 00 
Weekly Tribune.............4..150 200 
Waverley Magazir-.......... tt 400) «500 
Whitney's Musice! Guem........ 75 100 


Magiflve for Young People.. 2 26 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


(Séauary 5, 1889. 


RET CRI I ELEN NSCS. «3 IS ERE eR gy 


THE 


CHICKERING # 
*. PIANO, 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS rissce"i 


EAT WORLD'S FAIR in LONDON, 1851; at the 
Onna? EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1967 ; ‘st the INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOsITION tn CHILJ, 1875; and at the 
grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION & PHILA- 
DELPHLa, 1976. 


All persons wishing to parchase (or examine) 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit our 
Wearervoums. 


Send for Circular and Price Liat. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


190 Fifth Ave., N. Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


STEINWAY 
The Seandard Panes of the World ! 


The Largest kistablishment in Existence. 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


BUMMER FIANPL, Sissouc tramacc 


KNABE 


PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & ©O., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimo: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. ” 


% FLORENCE | 


RircHINGulk 


SOFT FINISH 
EXPRESSLY FOR 
| ART DESIGNS IN OUTLINE 
| THIS SILK HAS A SOFT FINISH; 
WILL NOT SPLIT OR FRAY 
IN WORKING, 



































FINE 


Samp'es of Florence Gilk, and 
tra! Book of Rules A - ust A same, eont ae 
Geipt o' a Scent stamp. Ad 


_NONOTU cK SIL ‘K cx ~ Mass. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 
wee w 


arehouses 
aud 87 Jobn St., New York 
and 197 Lake 8t., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 











ete. 

Works FouNpED 1 1882. 

Biches medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France, in 
1 ; Vienna, Austria. in 
1873; aud Centennial Exhi- 
bition. 1876. 


Invauio Recnutwine 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 














Circular to 
POLDING CHAIR CO. NEW HAVEN, CT 


THE MIDDLETOWN PLATE €O., 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
IN NEW DESIGNS, FOR FALL TRADE. 








(Established 1848.) 


HENRY KILLAM & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FAMILY CARRIAGES, 


FROM THE LATEST DESIGNS. 
Standard Quality, Elegant Finish, and Warranted in every Particular. 


SPECIALTIES : 


LANDAUS, LANDAULETS, COACHES, and BROUGHAMS. 


No finer Carriages are made in this country. From 10 to 20 per cent. saved by 
ordering DIRECT from our Factory, 47 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 


Corner 14th Street, Union Square, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Ml Great Assortment of Large and Small Articles, 
designed for HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


1882. ONLY $1.00 PER YEAR. 1882. 


CITY AND COUNTRY, 


THE GREAT COMBINATION 


Home and Farm Monthly. 


The Only IlWustrated Literary and Agricul- 
tural Journal Published in America. 


FOR CITY OR COUNTRY! FOR OLD THE CHEAPEST 











FOR OLD OR YOUNG! 
AND THE BEST JOURNAL IN THE WORLD! 


The intention of the publishers of CITY AND COUNTRY is to make it the first work of its 
kind in the country, both editorially and typographically. Engravinge from the best artists, 
editorials from prominent men in politics and literature, serials and selections, both in prose and 
poetry, from only eminent writers will be the featares of CITY AND COUNTRY. In fine, they 
design to render it a literary encyclopedia of the leading thought of to-day and a weleomed 
and looked-for guest in every household in the lend. Asa promoter of thought in the minds of 
young and old and an educator both in the fields of literature and agriculture it will be found to 
have no equal. As literature avd agriculture are the moving powers in the molding of the 
future of nations, the combining of the two in the feature of « journal wil) bring out all the 
salient points which a score of papers would fail to yield. 

ITS DEPARTMENTS: Editorial; Illustrative; Literary ; Agricultural; The House- 
bold, edited by a lady well versed in Fancy Work and Housebold Arts; The Family Physician, 
edited by Dr. J. H. Hanaford, of Reading, Mass. 

tay” Agents are making from $15 to 830 per week easily. 


OSCAR G. PETERS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
WILL C. TURNER, Editor and Gen’l Manager. A.W. LINCOLN, Literary Editor. 


INCORPORATED NOV. 17th, 1881. 
Capital Stock........ 


Send for Special Cireular. 


Address all communications to 


CITY AND COUNTRY CO., Columbus, O. 


USE DEVOE’S 














TAR 
STANDARD -Brilliant Oil= 
DEVOE M’F’G CO., M’t’rs, New Yerk City. 
L COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
bo ts 
SILK. “fgnd whet every man, 
ought to have. 
Send Scent stamp for Catalogue 
z Can ft ° , 
AGENTS een eee set = | KISSED tax rore x0 co 








‘for Paice List 
PY ition TowaL Sere WSPAPER AGENCY, Qutrcr, Mics. 





HALL, ELTON & CO,, 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britensis Spoons, 





SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons Forks, lable Cutlery, etc. 
“BEST IN bee oe DF 








Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 
ceived as money. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia 


DIAMONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 
FINE WATCHES. RICH JEWELRY 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


On.y Storz, 171 BROADWAY, Cor. Cortlandt 8t.. N. ¥. 








OUR STOCK OF 
FRENCH DECORATED LAMPS, 
ORNAMENTAL BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
GAS PORTABLES, Etc. 
WILL BE 
OPEN TO THE RETAIL TRADE 
DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER. 
EDWARD MILLER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
35 WARREN S8T., CORNER CHURCH. 


BABCOCK 


LivineuisweR 
A Sentine! that Never Sleeps. 


SIMPLE! 
EFFECTIVE! 
DURABLE! 
8. F. HAYWARD, 


GENERAL AGENT, 
407 Broadway. N.Y. City 















BGOKRONSUILRINS, 
4 JE AF H EAR 











PRINTING PRESSES 


from 75 cents to $200. 
free. a 


a onion Book o 
cents. kinds of +4 1 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murra 


y Street, New York. 

















The Latest. The Best. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
| The handsomest and most complete 
_ LARGE ARM MACHINE 
Yet produced. == 


| ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS SENT 
ON APPLICATION. 


Victor Sewing Machine 0o., 











» Middletown, Conn. 4 


oF 











‘Tus inperaspart’’ Pages, Nos. 34 sep 33 Ross Stracct. 


















